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LIFE OF WEBSTER. 



In a free country, where public opinion sways every 
thmg of a puMic nature ; where men are called fix)m 
the mass of their fellow-citizens to offices of trust and 
distinction, and return again to private life^ and still 
are el^ble to the same, or new situations ; and where 
there is nothing permanent but a fair, and an honest 
reputation, it becomes each one, desirous of being able 
to bear his part properly, to make himself acquamted 
with men, as well as thmgs. It is easier to collect 
matters for statistical tables, to make geographical 
surveys, and to ascertam the capacities of rivers and 
streams ; in fact, to get at all the physical resources of 
a coimtry, than to acquire a scanty knowledge of the 
intellectual wealth of a people ; particularly when they 
are scattered over such an extent of territory as we are 
in the United States. Curiosity prompts us t« inquire 
something of the personal appearance of a distinguished 
individual, something of his age, manner, habits, and 
disposition ; for we do not think entirely in the abstract 
on any subject We must see some resemblance to 
Hercules to be satisfied with the account of his great 
strength; his colossal frame must accompany our 
1 
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thoughts of his mighty deeds. To wait until men are 
dead to make ourselves acquainted with their characters, 
has more of modesty than wisdom in it. In this, we 
should rath^ be livbg with the dead, than with the 
animated, active beings around us ; not that we should 
be ignorant of those who have finished their labors, and 
who have gone to receive their rewards; who have 
stamped the by-gone age with their illustrious deeds, 
or int^ectual productions. These should be held in 
sweet remembrance ; but those who are now efficient 
agents in the affiurs of men, should also be our study. 
If we make a wrong estimate of the dead, it will not do 
much harm ; for those who come after us will correct 
our opinicms and reverse our judgments upon the merits 
of those who have passed away. But if we are misled 
in our estimates of the virtues or talents, dispositions or 
opinions of the living, we may do ourselves an injury 
by lavishing confidence where it is not deserved, or by 
withholding it when it should be given. What is meant 
by a knowledge of human nature, but an acquaintance 
with the motives, principles, and actions of the living ? 
Our country abounds in rich materials for sketches and 
memoirs of distinguished men. Some of these memoirs 
and notices we have had, of our prominent naval, and 
military, and diplomadc men ; and sometimes we have 
seen a notice of a poet or an orator, but not always 
drawn with a deep knowledge of the subject, or in an 
independent spirit. 

The memoir of one of our most eminent jurists, 
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Statesman, and c»rat<Ks, was cootemplatod schm tkiie 
sinoe^ and a hasty sketch given to the pubUc. The 
good feelings shown to that aeanty production, which 
was sent into the w<Mid without conference wkh anjr 
one on the subject, or without looking for a smgle feet 
not within the reooUecdon of the writer, has induced 
him to extend his remarics upon the events of the life 
of Mr. Webster, and upon his labors at the bar, in the 
halls of legislation, and among his fellow dtiiens, as 
occasions called forth his talents. 

Darnel Webster was bom in the town of Salisbury, 
mtuated on the bad(s of the Meftimadc, in the State of 
New Hampshire, on the 18th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord, 1788. His fedier, gsand-fether and 
great-graad-father, were named Ebenezer, and were 
descendants of Thomas Webster, an inhabitant of 
Hampton in that State, as early as 1656, who died 
in 1715, aged 83, and whose son Ebeneaer was one of 
the grantees of King3ton in 1692, and a settler there 
about 1700. The fetber of Daniel Webstor was 
bom at Kingston, in 1739; the son of a fermer. 
He left his fetber's femi at the early age of eighteen, 
to serve as a soldier in the wars of 1755. The confliet 
at that time with the French and Indians was a severe 
one; and New England, as well as some other colcmies, 
was heavily taxed for proviacml troops* The youthful 
sddier was sefected as one of a distinguished corps, 
called Rogers's rangers. Major Robert Rogers, a 
native of Londonderry, in the &ale of New Hampshire, 
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was autborized by the British Government to htise 
several compai»es to range the fixMitiers in vrinter ats 
well as in summer, in order to watch the hostile Indians, 
who often, in the most inclement season, made attadcs 
upon the defenceless inhabitants of the firmtieis. Hie 
body o( troops called the rangers, were taken bom the 
boldest and hardiest of the yeomanry of the land. 
They wefe doubly armed, and carried with them snow- 
^oes and skates for service ; and genendly made ^eir 
head-quarters at the southern extremity of Lake George. 
The snowH^oes put them on an equality widi dieir foes ; 
and with their skates they had greatly the advantage of 
the Indians. Stark, Putnaan, and several others, who 
w^re (tistingiui^ed during the revolutionary war, were 
trained in this school. Some of the well authenticated 
exploits of this hardy band seem like romance to us 
at the present day. All along the mountain borders 
of Lake George, spots are shown where the rangers 
fought desperate battles in the winter season ; some- 
times with more than twice their numbers. This corps 
fought from 1755 to the M\ of Quebec, in 1759. 
Th^ were pot foremost in battle by Abercrcxnbie and 
Amherst ; and some of them were sent to assist Wdfe. 
The youthfol seedier was made fc»r a rang^, frewn his 
corporeal and mtdlectual powers, wfai^ were of a 
robust order. Rogers states in his journal, that their 
packs were generally of twice the weight of those 
commonly cairied by soldiers. Many of thb band 
perished in their frottlier campaigns; hut some of the 
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smnrots, who had repelkd the foe, at the peaee of 
Aix4a-Chapelle, in 1763, took advantage of this quiet 
time, and puidied into the wilderness to fofm settlements. 
.AmoE^ them was Mr. E. Webster. He took up his 
march, and penefrated the forest fifteen miles above the 
ganrison town,-— now Conoord,«M.the seat of Govern- 
ment for that State. This new settlement was called 
Salisbury, after a town of that name in Massachusetts, 
bam. which many of the settlers had emipated. H^e 
die enterprisHig adventurers set about buOdbg up one of 
those corporations that make up New England; one 
of tlmse primitive assemblies governed by patriarchal 
simpKeity, and yet with energy and e&ct. Whfle he 
and his friends, a handful of sturdy yeomanry, wa;e 
clearing the land and watchii^ the growth of their crops 
and their children, the revolutionary storm burst out. 
They were accustomed to dangers, not to fears. Every 
possession had been gained by great effi>rts ; and they 
were prepared to support their property and their 
Hfaerties with sbll greater. The soldier of a former 
war was now called to the command of a company 
raised ia his own town and vicinity; and great confi- 
dence was placed in one who had had such experiaice 
as a ranger. In 1777, when the alarm was ^ven that 
Baigoyne was making rapid strides into our territory, 
having taken TicoiHleroga, which had been thoo^t 
quite impregnable, the militia of New York and New 
EnghuEkd started at once, and hastened to meet th^ 
enemy. Captain Webster was with Stark's force in his 
1* 
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spirited and successfid engagemtnt with Count Bamn, 
at BennlngtoD, and also al the surrender of Bsigoyne. 
After the peace of 1783^ he was elected a member of 
the Leg^doture of New Hampshire, and served in bodi 
branches of the General Court. In 1791 ^ he wm 
app(»Bted Judge of Ae Court of Common Pleae^ aad 
was on the b«aeh£Mr several years. Judge Webster was 
a man of strong sense ; and, ahhougfa bis educataon 
was, of course^ in that age limited, yet he was well 
acquainted with the ConstitoticHi of the States and the 
laws of the knd as they afiected the great question of 
rights and duties (^freemen; and his opmicnis were heM 
in gres^ respect by his nd^boisy — and a nei^dxixbood 
is a very extensive circle in a new country. In the 
latter part of his life, Ju^ Webster found Insure for 
reading, of which he was very fond. His society was 
aoii^t by all the intelligent men around Um, for he 
excelled in conversation. He died at the age •f 
seventy-seven, in 1816. 

The maiden name of Daniel Webster's mother was 
Eastinan ; she was a native of Salisbury, in Massaebu- 
setts, a woman of intellect, piety, and good dfedions, 
— loved and respected in ber ae^ibofhood and ven- 
erated by her dnldren. She had three sons and two 
dau^ters, and was tbek pnaoary instruoter m the ele- 
ments of letters. Witk the titue feeUng^ of a maternal 
heart ahe watched the growth of her sons ; and with 
that insqpiratioB, which Heaven often veixrfisafes to a 
mother to reward her for her anxietiei? and pams, Ae 
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pM^phetied their fittiire diBtmetioD ; and, more happjr 
thtn many, she lived to see the prophecjr fidfiled. 

In the ne^iboriiood of SaHribuiy, m the tomi of 
Boscttvven, there raiided a clei|grman, who po o a otaed 
the soul of the man of Ross, and as the inbabitaats of 
the survoondiBg country weie too happy in ikeir ptm- 
sessions from ibear industry, to leqinre him to tipporticn 
mmd$ or apprentice or]^ktm», if he had possessed the 
means, still there was a way for him to be qintis as use- 
fal, m digpensiHg the blessings of education. This man 
was the Rev. Sumiel Wood, D. D., who added to an 
ardent love of learmng great industry and pcttence. 
Hundreds of those, who were striving for an education, 
received Ins instruction gratinto«isly, and many of ttiam 
diared his ho6{^aMe tdl>le wiAout remuneration, at a 
wishicNr it on Us part He is still living with the same 
noUe dispositicHi, if his age does not adroit of the same 
exertions. Uns good man saw the promising tal«its 
of die subject of this memcwr, and recommended his 
fo&er ta send him to college. Fex this pinrpose, the 
mm was sent to Exeter academy, in his native Stale. 
This was ju^ycious, for Exeter academy is one of the 
best literary and scientific instki:ftions in the country. 
This, with its.twin swter, I%illips's Andover academy, 
was founded and ISberaily endowed l^ the PhiUips fam- 
ily— *a name ictendfied with the literature, sdenoe, tmd 
theology of the country. The Exeter academy was 
then and still is, imder the superintendence of Benjamin 
Abbot, L. L. D., a fine classical schdar, of gentlemanly 
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and aflbc<i(Miale manners; a man acbniraUjr cakutaCed 
for the Principal of such a sesunary. Dr. Abbott bad 
the sagacity to disoov^er at once the eapacity and talents 
of his pupil, and. used his best exertionsto bring Inai 
forwaid, wtuch be did in a very rapd manner. Such 
men as Wood and Abbot iriiould be remeodb^ped mtb 
the great teachers of youth,-^Milton, Busby, Johaeon 
and Parr, to nrfaom so nuich credk has juslly be«i 
^yen, as instiiieters of the great mkids of England. 
There is an a&ctkxiate ccHinexion between an initiuo- 
tor and his pujnl, which lasts thooogh Kfe, if there has 
been a good understuidhig in the early days of tte 
a^facant for Uterary and scientific h(»K»s with bis dmctor 
and teaches*. ^ Itaugit Aat hoy^ is the pioud reflee- 
tkm of the teacher, when his pupil becomes distin- 
- guisbed ; and, I was alucated by that<;elebcated iostiue- 
ter, is the heartfelt response of one, however elevated, 
whose mhid has been properiy nurtured, and the 
luxuriance of iidiOBe imagination has been judiciously 
pruned by the fiiendly and si^adous care of a kind 
alid intellk;ent teacher. Mr. Webster has often bean 
heard to express his oUigatbas to Wood ami Abbot 
icMT their attention to his education. They share ins 
fame, and enhanoe, while they ei^y, his honois. 

From diis academy, Mr. Webster went to Dart* 
mouth coUege, an institution which has produced nd 
ordinary share of distmguished men in every walk of 
life. 
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Hiere is one feature in the chds«ct^ of tbftt edlege, 
which deserves to be mentioned. There was no man*- 
nerism — ^the bane of many seminaries, contracted by 
the course of stucSes required there, nor could you teB 
finmn the graduate the course of his discipline while a 
student. After exacting the ordinary requisitions, die 
mind of each scholar was allowed to take its own bent, 
without ^e stamp of a reigning fashion, as common as it 
is injurious to young men. In Dartmouth coD^ there 
was no uniformity of coats, caps, or thoughts. The 
alumni exhibited a tinldemess of free mindsy over 
whom the alma mater had no other control, than the 
exactions of a respectftil compliance to a few necessary 
rules m order to secure the ordinary duties of a student. 
Mr. Webster was distinguished in Iris class for a general 
knowledge of all the branches of learning taught b the 
cdllege, but much more for a bold, strong, independent 
manner tjf thinkmg and of expres^g Ms 0{miions. He 
grappled widi authors at that time not somply to make 
himself master of what they wrote, but to test their 
merits by a standard 6f his own. If such a mmd is not 
always right in its conclusions, il^ certamly on the road 
to truth. The scholars acknowledged his great talents, 
and the Faculty sanctioned then* opinian of' his meritsl. 
ThePiofessor of Natural PhtlosofAy, Judge Woodward, 
who lived but three years after Mr. Webster left 
college, often spoke of hkn in high terms, and aeoi»n^ 
panied his remarks with a confident prophecy of his 
future eminence. 'That man's victory is obtain/ 
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said the sfl^PiqCMsoTy ' who feacbes the bean tbrnigh 
ihe mediwm of the uochMstaiidiiig* He gaioed aae bf 
eombatkig my (qpiDioaS) finr I <^a attadoed him meiely 
to tiy his stimgth.' The good old Ftotemx was then 
in the wane of life; but if his stiug^es with his pi^ 
lacked something of his fomier eneigy, (lor he was in 
the prime of Ufe a atrong man, and had but few equab 
in the field of aigument) still there was such a sineeritx 
in bis oimiionSi and so nmch of his fenaser insight into 
character remained, that all were prepaied to respect 
and believe his visions of cooiiag days. 

On leaving college, Webster went to Frybuigh to 
take chaise of an academy. Hoe heofficisted ayear. 
He discharged his duties feidifelly from j^isGipiei but Us 
heart was not thought to have been deeply engigedJn the 
business ; fer his own plans fer selfHuiprovement were 
too fsi $o permit him to fake ginaat driight in tcnfing to 
cultivate the minds of others in that stage of knowledge^ 
He was preparing to be an instnieter of nations, not of 
« few of the oopomunity in wUoh he lived. Frybuigh 
is an inieiior town in Maine, but here he found books 
and seme inteHigent society, paiticularly in the femily 
pf the good clergyman of that town. The Rqv. 
WittismFessenden, was a pious well educated man, 
and was .'of couiEse fond in his cU age, of a youthfiil 
vigorous mkid, wkh a t^pitk fresh and animated from 
recent views of nature and of man. 

It is a feet worth nolioing, that maiqr of the great 
men of New«£ngland diseipfaied their nuads and made 
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tlieir fiist etmings fts iastnicteES of youth ; Dr. Joseph 
Warren, John Adams, Judge Gushing, Govenior Sum* 
ner, Jodge Paisras, mid many others weie fer a time 
si^o(dma9ters« It was thou^ a year or two were wdl 
spent ia teaching the ehuancs, as teaching soused their 
rooofiections, which, in this country too axm ftde asvay 
in^ihe bmiiiess of life, fcv want ^ {rmore frequaat 
reeunence toboc^s. 

The next season, Mn Webst^ fet«ned to liisnad?a 
town and entered the ofice of his fiiend and neighbor, 
Thomas W. Thompsoit, a man of taste and talents, 
then engaged in the proftable eouise of country business. 
If Thonqisoii had been in a less absorioing oouise m his 
profesMm, he would have been one «f the most elegant 
3chefaH» of Ins day. His s^le was cksskd., and his 
manners o^ned. He had been distinguished as a polite 
and wdl fiounded sebokr at Cambridge, and was a 
tutor there fix* aeveval yeanu The routine ci such an 
office being soon ^understood, Mr. Wdttster was desimus 
of witeesringaiiioieeiihi^pdcoorseof praciace; and fer 
this purpose he went to Boston, and put himseif uadet 
the instruction of Christopher Gore, a disttngmshed 
civilian, who was not engaged in o(»nmon business, but 
was censuked on afiors of importance, and attended 
court 'Only in cases which required l»gh acquiaements 
and great powers. His hhrary was extenrire, and 
Mr« Webster sat down in his offiee to make himself a 
lawyer on a broadscale. He was then acquainted with 
the ordinary practice of courts. At this time he made 
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himsdf master of special pleading; Williims's ecKlioD 
of Samiders had not then appeared. Hie hock was 
studied, when studied i^ all, in the (dd folio edition. 
Mr. Webster took this up, translated the Latin and 
Norman French into En^h, and made an abi^ract of 
every case in this hock. This gave him a ftmiKarity 
svith the forms of spedal pleading. This is a necesBary 
science to every lawyer. The subttlty in the method 
of reascming found in special pleading had its orqpi in 
the Aristotelian philosophy ; and if at times justice has 
been strained by it, still it has oftmi assisted to bring 
a sdbgect to its points and bearings, and to give the 
powers of raUocinati(»i a directness, that could not be 
expected under the form of a simple negation in reply 
to numerous allegations. At all events, it was neoessury 
to be known in order to meet those, who by halving 
aome knowledge of it were apt to aflfect a superiority 
over those who had neglected to make themsdves 
mastiers of the science. Here, too, he discovered, that 
a profound kaowledgeofEn^ish History was necessary 
to make a lawyer, and that law was, m a good degree, 
an hiitorical science. 

To this end, he devoted much time to thb study, 
and then he had not the facilities, whidi have since 
been presented to the reader. David Hume was a 
deep and learned phikMK^pher, but he does not afiSml 
the student so mudi knowledge ofthe growth of EngUrii 
law as otheis have since done. Hwne generalized 
where others have sonce detailed. Lingard, Turner 
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Hftlhm and mhers have saved the student of this day 
many hours kX htboriOQs reseaith, then necessary for 
those who wished for a proper shsure of knowledge in 
the origin and proigress of English law* 

Mr. Gore having become acquainted with the capacity 
and acquirements of Mr. Webster, the oflke relation 
between them was forgotten, and they stood to each 
other on the footmg of intellectual firiends. This was 
a matter of impcHtance to Mr. Webster, for Mr. Gore 
was an elegant man. He had been a commissioner 
under Jay's treaty, and had, in that official situation, 
resided several years ki Eng^nd. He was leuered and 
pdite, as well as sound and eruitite in his profession. 
If public stalitms gave him access to the higher circles 
of society, &e cKgnity and ease of his Manners and the 
graces of lus person secured him consideration and 
respect. He was acquainted with most of the great 
men of his fime, and he communicated his information 
with so much exactness, discrimkiation and taste, that 
his Usteners became fonifiar with them also; and no one 
profited more by these ready communications than 
Mr. Webst^. No public man in our country has more 
suc^^essfoHy cultivated this kind of knowledge — ^an ac-> 
quaintance with living prominent meU'-^^mtd this for the 
purpose of knowing how much intellect, and how many 
the acquirements, requisite for the management of the 
pditical and dvil world. Not that Mr. Webster has 
stttAfied, as some do, day and night, the book of English, 
Scocch and Irish peerages, or penetrated deeply into the 
2 
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heraldry of distinguished commoners through one of 
the keepers of tl^ office of fiunily hon<»:s ; but h§ has 
been careful to trace the rise and progress of every 
great mind engaged in any branch of letters or sdence, 
or in active life. With the labors of English lawyers 
and stateanen, he was as familiar before this period, as 
books could make him ; but now he had an opportunity 
of gettii^ from an intelligent observer what books could 
not teach. 

On finishing his studies for admission to the bar, he 
was introduced to the court by Mr. Gore with some 
remarks highly complimentary, prognosticating his 
fiiture distincticm while declaring his present character 
and acquirements. It was supposed that under the au- 
spices of Mr. Gore and his friends, Mr. Webster would 
have commenced his professional career in Boston. 
There was a fine field for his growth, but he had made 
up his determinati<Hi to return to his native State and 
cultivate his mind in the quiet of a country life, certainly 
for a while. He ventured to meet the maxim, that a 
prophet is not without honor hat in his oum country ^ 
and returned ^o the vicinity of his birth-place to open 
his office. In this retreat fix)m city life, with a good 
library, and j^st business enough to keep up his spirits, 
he piursued a systematic qourse of studies, with so much 
intensity^ ;tbat his firiends became alarmed, thinking his 
ccHistitution was sinking under the severity of his appli- 
cation to books. At this crisis of his £ite, his fiiends 
persuaded him to remove to Portsmouth, the commer- 
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clal city of the State. Here he found a cheerful intel' 
ligent circle of friends, who made his leisure hours pass 
off happily, and he recovered fix>m his indisposition, as 
a strong man rises from weariness and exhaustion, the 
moment he has been refreshed by rest. 

Soon after Mr. Webster had opened his of&ce at 
Boscawen, a trial for murder came on in the county ot 
Plymouth. The court ass^ed him to defend the 
prisoner, although the time had not elapsed tor his 
admission as a Counsellor at the Supreme Court of the 
State. The murder was foul and horrid, perpetrated 
on an innocent man-^-a fellow prisoner for debt. They 
were in the same worn. No provocation was given by 
the sufferer, at none, that could in the slightest degree, 
palliate the offence. The fact of killing could not be 
questicmed. The defence, of course, was narrowed to 
one point— the insanity of the prisoner. There were 
no proofi of his former insanity, but the malignity of his 
disposition was well known to all the country around ; 
his Counsel, nevertheless, was not deterred from going 
on, with all these formidable circumstances to contend 
with. He axgued, that the enormity of the deed, 
perpetrated without motive, or without any of those 
motives operating upon most minds, furnished presump^ 
tiye proof of the alienation of the pris<»ier's mind; and 
even the cool deliberation and apparent serenity which 
he exhibited at the time the deed was done, were proofi 
that reason was perverted and a momentary insanity 
bad come over him. The Advocate astonished the 
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eourt and jury and all who heard hun, by his deep 
knowledge of the human mind. He opened all the 
springis of action and analyssed every property of the 
mind so lucidly and philosophically^ that it was a new 
acbocA for those who heard him. He showed the £tkr^ 
ent shapes insanity assumed from a single current of 
false reascMiing upcm a particular subject, wMie there is 
a perfect soundness of nuiid on erery subject^ to the 
reasomng aright upon wrong premises, and to the 
reasoning wrong upon right premises, up to those par- 
oxysms of madness, when the eye is filled with strange 
sights, and the ear with strai^e sounds, and reason b 
entirely dethroned. As he laid cq>en the ii^rmities of 
human nature, the jury were in tears, and the bystand- 
ers still more afiected; but common sense prevailed 
over argument and eloquence, and the wretch was 
convicted and executed. Notwithstanding the fate of 
the murderer, the speech lost nothing of its eflbci upoB 
the people. It was long the subject of conversatkm in 
every puUic place, and is often mafitioned now with 
admiration. The path of a lawyer is never strewed 
with flowers ; he must be constantly harnessed for the 
contest, and he often contends with fearful odds, 
and cannot choose his cause, or bis dieot, or hts wit- 
nesses. To (fischarge his duties properly he should 
have hardihood, tact, talents and learning, with readi- 
ness, pati^M^e and forbearance. In this new situation 
at PSc»rtsmouth, Mn Webster was encompassed with 
shrewd and powerftil men. Among these were two 
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gentlemen very much distingaished in their professi<»i. 
Mr. Mason from his eminent talents and skill in the 
management of causes had acquired an extensive prac- 
tice. He was witty, sarcastic, argumentative and per- 
severing^ and therefore a most poweriiil antagonist. 
Judge Smith, who resided in a neighboring town, about 
this time returned to the bar, after having been Chief- 
Justice of the State. He was one of the best read law- 
yers in New-England, smd also a fine classical scholar. 
His speaking at the bar was easy, fluent, playfiil or 
severe, as the occasion required. His opinions passed 
for law with the court and juiy , and the weight of his 
character was felt in every cause in which he was 
engaged. With tliese and others of eminence, Mr. 
Webster had to contend at an age when most young 
lawyers are preparing themselves for future labors m 
minor causes and in inferior courts. Mr. Webster did 
'not rely on his eloquence for success, but prepared him- 
self with great mdustry and care. He secured the 
jury by a clear statement of his case, and always used 
such plain language, that they could not misunderstand 
him ; they thought it was just such ^ they would have 
used, had they been called to tell the same story, not 
knowing how difficult it is to roach such a style of 
communicatmg our thoughts. Not two years had 
elapsed before he was considered among the first jury 
lawyers of the country. The elder practitioners now 
sharpened their wits to take the lead of him in the law 
arguments to the bench. In this they were disap- 
2* 
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pomtedi ht be was at home there also. Ife filled 
his cause to the court with as much clearness and force 
as he had dcme with the jury. His mind, naturally 
logical, seized the strong points in a law case, and he 
pushed hb reasoimigg hcrnie to the understandings of 
the judges. His seniors at the bar now found it was 
better to divide the empiife with him than to dispute it. 
These great men soon became his cordial friends, and 
are now amcrngst his warmest admirers and eulogists* 
It was natural, that one so well fitted for public life 
should feel some de^re to try his fortune in politics, at 
least so fiur as to measure his strength with those of other 
men, who had gmned reputation in the halls of le^la- 
tion. He began well ; the times were stormy ; war hung 
over us ; party spirit was fall of Uttemess m every part 
•oi the country ; sound and fury took the place of fair 
discus^on, and rancorous feuds were in every town and 
grillage, but Mr. Webster entered into none of them. 
He vi^as decided, firm and straight-forward. No politi- 
cian was ever more direct or bold ; he had nothing of 
the demagogue about him. Fully persuaded of the 
true course, he followed it with so much firmness and 
principle, that sometimes his serenity was taken by the 
farious and headstrong as apathy ; but when a feir and 
le^timate opp(»tunity oflfered, he came out veitb such 
strength and manliness, ^t the doubting were satisfied, 
and the complaining silenced. In the Worst of times 
and in the darkest hour he liad fiuth b the redeeming 
qualities of the people. They might be wrong, but he 
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SAW into their true chatacter svffidently to believe, that 
they would never remain permanently in error. In some 
of his conversations upon the subject, he compared 
the people in their management of the national affidrs 
to that of the sagacious and inde&tigable raftsmen on 
his own Merrimack, who had falls and shoals to contend 
with in their course to the ocean — guiding fearlessly and 
skilfully over the former-^4)etween rocks and through 
breakers, and when reaching the sand banks jumping off 
into the water with lever, axe, and oar, and then with 
pushing, cutting and directing made all rub and go 
to the ^tonishment of those looking on. The first 
halo of political glory that hung around his brow was at 
a convention of the great spirits in the county of 
Rockin^am, where he then resided, and such repre- 
sentatives from other counties as were sent to this con- 
vention to take mto consideration the state of the nation, 
and to mark out such a course for themselves as should 
be deemed advisable by the collected wisdom of those 
^sembled. On this occasion, an address with a string 
of resolutions were proposed for adoption, of which he 
was said to be the author. They exhibited uncommon 
powers of intellect and a profound knowledge of our 
natbnal interests. He made a most powerful speech 
in support of these resolutions ; portions of which were 
reprinted at that time, and which were much admired in 
every part of the Union. From this time he belonged 
to the United States, and not to New Hampshire exclu- 
sively. Massachusetts seemed to take as deep an 
interest in his career as his native State. 
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Not fiur from this period, a traveller passii^ through 
Portsmouth, when some election was near at hand, when 
at the inn it was announced over the dinner table, that 
Mr. Webster was to speak at a caucus that evening. 
This news ran from one part of the town to another, and 
all were enthusiastic at hearing that Mr. Webster was 
to speak. The gentleman's carriage came to the door, 
and he was about to get mto it, when the hostler said, 
* Sir, are you going to leave the town ? Mr. Webster 
is to speak to-night.' The gentleman finding all classes 
so much delighted to hear that Mr. Webster was going 
to speak, ordered his horses to the stable, and put ofi* 
his journey until the morrow. At early candlelight he 
went to the caucus room ; it was filled to overflowing ; 
but some persons seeing that he was a stranger gave 
way, and he found a convenient place to stand ; no one 
could sit. A tremendous noise soon announced that 
the orator had arrived ; but as soon as the meeting was 
organized, another arose to make some remarks upon 
the object of the caucus. He was heard with a polite 
apathy ; another and another came, and all spoke well ; 
but this would not do, and if Chatham had been among 
them, or St. Paul, they would not have met the expec- 
tations of the multitude. The admired orator at length 
arose, and was for a while musing upon something, 
which was drowned by a constant cheering ; but when 
order was restored, he went on with great serenity and 
ease to make his remarks, without apparently making the 
slightest attempt to gam applause. The audience was 
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still, except now and theti a muftner of delight^ which 
showed that the great mass of the bearers were ready 
to burst into a thunder of applause, if those who gen- 
erally set th^ example would have ^ven an mtimation 
that it might have been done; but they, devouring 
every word, made signs to prevent any interruption. 
The harangue was ended ; the roar of applause lasted 
long, and was sincere and heartfelt. It was a strong, 
gentlemanly, and appropriate speech, but there was not 
a particle o( the demagogue about it ; nothii^ like the 
speeches on the hustings;, to catch attention. He drew a 
jHCture of the candidates on both sides of the question, 
and proved as far as reason and argument could prove, 
the superiority of those of his own choice ; but the gen- 
tleman traveller who was a very good judge, has often 
said that the most extraordinary part of it was, that a pro- 
miscuous audience should have had good sense enoi^ 
to relish such sound, good reasoning, in a place wheie 
vague declamation generally is best received. As the 
traveller went on to the East, he found the fame of the 
speech had preceded him, and was talked of in every 
bar-room and at every public table. 

In the year 1812, Mr. Webster was elected a repre-^ 
sentative to Congress fix>m the State of New Hampshire. 
The election in that State is by general ticket. He 
came to his duties with a high reputation as a politician, 
although he had never been a member of any Legbla- 
ture. It was well known that he had made himself 
acquainted with all the rules and orders of a deEbera* 
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tive body ; not only the ordinary routine of business, 
but the reasons on which these rules are founded 
were &miliar to him. Hatsell was thoroughly studied, 
and all the other writers upon the subject from his 
time. It is often the case, that young members of 
Congress know but little of rules and orders, which in 
debate takes much from their ease and confidence. 

The war had been declared before he reached the 
halls of Congress, and his situation was indeed a diffi- 
cult one. National credit was shaking in the wind, 
and the public treasury nearly exhausted, when the 
Secretary of that department suggested the necessity of 
a bank, to revive the finances of the country. Mr. Web- 
ster saw a tram of evils in the plan which was submitted 
to Congress, and in its passage through the House he 
proposed, that the bill should be sent to the committee 
that reported it, with instructions to make several 
amendments, which were offered by him. These 
amendments changed the character of the bill in all its 
essential features, but the prominent changes proposed 
were^ that the bank should never suspend specie pay- 
ments, nor be obliged to loan more to the Government 
than might be found convenient. The amendments did 
not pass, but hb arguments in favor of them served to 
defeat the bill, whfch wks done on a third reading, the. 
same day. ITiis speech of ^r. Webster is remarkable 
for a profound knowledge of the principles on which the 
banks of the Old World had been founded, and a 
thorough history of their proceedings ; and his argu» 
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ments against this plan were overwhelming. He 
showed the evils of a circulating medium not fimnded 
on the basis of the precious metals, and unsupported by 
the revenues of the nation. He exposed the dangers of 
giving an institution the power of suspending specie 
payments at will, and thereby destroying puUic credit. 
The treaty of Ghent so(m followed, and public credit 
was, in some measure revived ; but still there was an 
evil in collecting the public revenue, which in 1816, 
called loudly for a remedy. The paper of banks much 
under par was taken at the Treasury office, and this 
upon the arbitrary decision of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; selecting the bills of some banks and refusing 
those of others. Mr. Webster introduced some reso- 
lutions and made an able speech on this subject. His 
own constituents, and in fact all New-England^ were 
paying, and had padd in specie, or lulls equivalent to it. 
The nation opened their eyes to this great injustice, 
and the evil was remedied. 

Mr. Webster having served four years in Congress, 
found that he could not leave bis profession any longer, 
but must devote himself to it, to support a growing 
family. He had, while at Washington measured his 
strength with the first minds in the country, and felt 
that he had nothing to fear fix)m superiority. Hb fame 
was all hard earned ; he did not rise on the surges of 
party commotion. He was in the minority, but secured 
the respect of the majority by pursuing an upright 
course. He never opposed them when he thought they 
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were ri^t^ nor feared them when he believed them to 
be wvong. He made no attacks merely to show his 
str^tigth, but only to vindicate himself and his friends 
when they were a^ssailed. No one has shone in C<m- 
gnsBS with such a regular brightness, from the hour he 
first joined m the debates of that body, until the day of 
his departure bom the capitol. 

His labors were not confined to the House of Repre- 
sentatives alone, hr he was engaged in the Supreme 
Court of tilie United States, in most of the important 
subjects discussed before it. Here he came b contact 
with many of the great lawyers of the day. William 
Pkikney was tb^ in the frill blaze of his glory. The 
ftme ^ las eloquence had gone abroad into aB landsr. 
Senators hung upon his Hps wkh rapture, and sage 
judges listened to him whde days with pleasure. Mr. 
Wirt was there also ; he occupied a large space in the 
eyes of the court and of the nation. His eloquence is 
of the most fascinating kind ; it convinces, persuades and 
delights: but Mr. Webster stood among these and 
others— 'Ogden, Jones and Sergeant, men of first rate 
minds, unafifected by comparison or rivahry. Perhaps 
no practitioner at this bar ever stood hi^er in the 
opini(ni of the court than Mr. Webster. ITiis is the 
most dignified body that ev^ a lawyer argued before. 
All is stid and solemn; there are no equivocatbig 
witnesses to manage — ^no sharp retorts firom struggling 
Counsel to encounter, no whipping one's-self into 
pathos to call up the sympathies of a sdft-teldpted 
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juryman; but evtty word is adclressed to mm wIkm 
pasmas have subsided, tad who ue only nachod 
thrau^themedkoBoflheondeislaiKU^ The loveiiB 
of tack here have no chance ef ditpkyiiig their art, 
jMQrtiiepef!tmack)ii8bi0w4)eaterhuimpii4ence^ Eveif 
thing afovrad the adfoeate is toKmed to iaqpiie xespeet 
ibrtimsalf juid die court* 

Cki retunuBg fixm piiUc lUc^ Mr. W 
powjiary imomis hmi suffiured fixMn Ualoag ahseoc^ 
ifromthe^aittts, aftd Ins ftiaadi^iveoa diq^eapd to believe, 
diat BoatiNi vwM. be a mudi beltivr. j^iee for him than 
tFovtsmouth. He bad afaieady become identified with the 
4Dteresl»of the cwMiemBi metiopolia of JVew-EDghmd, 
^pdinanyoftfeopiJei^ineedhaiits werereac^ to ewr 
tplqy U«a. Heivw&indneed'tabelieve^ that he ought to 
.leioo^e/ uidhe'did nmove ^in 1817, Bkwtoa was then 
itheiiesddeoceoftKmeof thefi»t lawyeca of thenatioi|. 
DextrM^'was Uvuig» and aa an •»ivacate..seeiiied to be 
radcaefwledpit witbout a ijival in N^wSfki^md. Pres- 
00^9 eoe of the wuast ikameil and ^Budent lawyers <)f 
fUaage had :reiw>ved6qBi Sifkunaoine half dc0s^ yeais; 
'bef(m,toBoitoii, aad wag. engaged in/dl tbi^cQmniaicIal 
*fms^ Mxe thq qoKvtsk Tbem, mffia* weifi^mnch hijs 
f8eni^»> but there was a. consideiable number of tbo$^ 
near Jliia^yHin iige wbe, ewnent in the firpfession^-r 
.Sullivan, Shaw, Gorhana, Hqbbard and others of the 
:tt0ieeia83»*-HKwe aetive in thecoiuta and had as mueh 
'buaineas as they eouU attttiid to. Tbn^ seemed to 
Am bttt lUe rcNxn; for a^odi^ in Ae upp^ row of 
3 
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lawyers. In the lower courts of the Teoq^r 4t 
Themis adventurers are efery day <»owdiBg eanrasd; 
to the upper it is hard to gain aacesSi but Mr* Wriister 
seemed to waUt in as a matter of ooune ; some slaiingi 
but no one venturing to queatioii Ua n^ to betheae. 
In a few months, his name wasliiiaid as seMar Ccunad 
b many important causes, and ho leh aaif H was his 
Irirth-place. His practice was not eonfeuid lo the 
county of Suffidk, but extended to the maghhonqg 
counties of Essex, Middlesex, NorMk, Plymouth, and 
still further. His powers as an advocate and a lawyer 
were at once conceded, though some fi)und fiwll with 
his manners at the bar, as severe and sharp ; thisy how- 
ever, was soon forgotten in ^ adnmation thai every^ 
where followed him. It was in vain for his rivala, if 
any he had, to hold out in any fidr oppositien to him, 
for the great mass of the pe<^ were with Mm^ and in 
an intelligent conununiCy dieir power is irresistiMe* 

Soon after Mr. Webster was settled in Boetcm , he w«b 
called to the county of Essex, to defend two priaoaMS 
by the name of JEeimtfton. They were charged with 
havmg robbed a Major Goodrich, in thatoocinty, on the 
evening of ^ i^h December, 18n# The puUie had 
been much a^tated \ij this event. The Majcar had 
di^iii^ished himself when tfie British landed at Bangor, 
in Maine. He was also in good^<»edit m that pliM. 
The cireunstaaces of the fobbery-as slated by him ware 
^galar. It was alleged Mohave taken {dace early in 
the evening, in n[ewb«ry^ On the aniin peat-road from 
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Foitaaioath to Boston. The Bfajor was shot through 
tbe^pdn of the Idthand, between the thkd and fourth 
fiiigetis. The woiomI was small. Some of the money 
said to havo hemt lakes fioni his person was found on 
the gtoundy to which he $tirted he had been canied for 
tim jpurpose of efiecting the robb^ wilfaout nobe. 
Some sliglit maiks of the point of a penknife were found 
on his body. He had with great difficulty made his 
way to the nearest public house, apparently in a state of 
deKrhim. Shortly after this, he implacailed the landlord 
of the inn as an aocomj^ice in the robbery ; but before 
proeeecbEig agiunst hkny— -for this was rather a fearfol 
buainessy as the man had many friends^-— he had heard 
that the iCemiiston's were witbon a shcNtt distance of the 
place, on the night of ihe 19th. They were ignorant 
hdngs, withoitt eharacter for katelleetual capacity or 
moral hoiiesCy : lliey had the day before the robbery 
ccMoe 6om thm home in New-Hampshire to the town 
of Newbury port, and vreie wnacteifaig dxMit that night 
s a p a r a te ly for amusement, and wlien arrested on sus- 
piraon, could not prove exactly bow they had passed the 
eiwnmg, and psobaMy hardly knew. Gomhich swoffe, 
that he believed these toeu were a part of the ^mg that 
roMbed him, and they were sent to priscm, of course, as 
bafl could not be obtained by them under such charges. 
Goodrich, with several assistants, repaised straightway 
to the domietle of the Kennislon's, and m searching 
ibe pranises found gold and bills (which he s«d had 
be^ taken fiom Wm) in the pocket of a pair of panta- 
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loond, and also under a porkbam!* The guSt of ih^ 
prisoners seoned irrevocably fixed^^e sympirtliies of 
the public were hi^ly excited in flrvof of Go od > Mi > 
and he was going on triomplMbitf^ to eontict ihe pri9^ 
onerSy when some sh^idarilies of his stoiy gave rise lO' 
suspicions, that all was not ri^t« A few Were d^er- 
mined, that the prisoners lAould be well d^ended, and 
the whole matter thoroo^ily in v est i gate ; HoA for lURf 
purpose Mr. Webster was engird to be of Counsel' i* 
the defence. When he came to the courts he was not* 
apprized of the ground of ^ ddence^on wlaeb ifie^ 
prisoner's counsel intended to ftijr, nameljr, that it wa» 
a sham robberjr. He was startled at the suggestion^ 
when it was first made^ but patiently bearmg a detnyed: 
account of aB tiie circum^ances whi<^ had ted tatl» 
ccHidmoBr that tlss was the ^^t defiinee^ he^ after 
weighing l^m thoroughlj, miade up his opinion that 
there had had been no robb^, imd directed die jumor 
counsd'so to open the delence. He had never aigoed 
a cause befae in die counlj of Essex. Goodiidi had 
many respectable connexions in the* eountfr. He was. 
bom at DanverSy a town within the limitsoftiie comity. 
His comiexions and £{ends were good, honest peopAe^ 
and had no suspicbnof any feul play in tiie aftin 
They flodked finxn aiftodos and curioaty to die trial. 
The nature of the defence was not known^ except to«' 
few, before it was opened. The SQiieilor''Oeneral 
proved the robbery and guBt of the prisoners to the sat* 
isfaction of all in the court-house. The ctossHexami- 
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na^n l^ Mr. Webster wm terrifick. He fixed Ub e jes 
upon CSoodrioh, and putting his ^estions with such 
aiboteess and fevoe, and with such a heavjr solenui 
tone of TiMoe, dMit in less then ten minutes he had 
made seiraral pa^pdble contraifiecions in his testiiQony. 
This advwuage was fidtowed up with great sldU, and 
ba£xe the pfoseeutor had left the stand^, pubUc ojmuon 
was decMMDy against him. The argument of Mr. 
Webster ftilowed ; it was cmiTmcingy comchirive, un- 
answerdUe. He seised the strong pomts of the de« 
fence, aad haadled ihem with a giant's power. Tlie 
prejudices against the Keniuston's were remoTed,and a 
we^t of racNpal ginlt thrown on their persecutor that 
has never been remored to this day. The Solicited* 
Oenefalwasatoneeconvinoedfajrthe argument he had 
heard, that Goodrich was a self-robber, but he strug^ed 
matiftdly against his own oeaviotions and the impressions 
erf* the jury, and in Act of the audience ; for m such in- 
sttBioes tbete» an in ftoence in the lool^i of the audience 
whieh ijfkn reaches the jur]r4)ox,, and som^imes the 
bmioh of justice. The judge who sat h the cause, was 
a distant relation of the Major's, but he tried it witii 
great fiuraeKi and independence. His charge to the jury- 
was lumd and impartial, and the residt was an ac<piittai 
of the prisoners. The people of Bssex are among the 
most enlivened p<»rti^[is of the United States, but 
they are, like all eirii^tened pec^le, of a mercurial 
tenpermmenty and die current of their fei^gs set agunst 
the prisoners i but this ourrem was met and turned hj 
3* 
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the argixnffiit8ad(fress€R} to their trnd^rstandiai^ IWie 
was no appeal to their sympathies for these iaibeeiley 
bumble and pitiable bangs; the sii^;)e %iiestioa pie^ 
salted was, are they^ <x aise tbey not goby ? The 
triumph of truth and talents was eoniplete. T3o» eyee 
^ the audience were rivi^ed on the advocate while 
he was speakings and £^l)owed bin when he left the 
court-house. This was the first argument of mpoi- 
tance be had made in has newly acfopted State. 
. In the year 1818, S&. Webster was engaged in.tbe 
Dartmouth Cdlege case whidi had made a g^eat ex- 
citement in New-Enghmd. In 1816, the LegidaAuie 
of New-Hampshire, beUerag that die r^tof akeiuig 
or unending the charter of tUs oolleg9, which bad been 
gmnted by the king previous to the revohition, was 
vested in them by the oonstitutiiMi of die Stale, pro- 
ceeded U> enlarge and imjnove it. This aet was not 
accepted nor assented to by the trustees of Darlnaouth 
Cottege^ and they refiised to sulmiit to it any further 
than they were compelled to do so by the neoessilies 
of theease^ The new institution calked fay die ad of 
the Le^dature, ^The Darcmoudi Univeiaity)' wmit 
into operaticm, as far as existing circumstances would 
pennit. There were, two Pre»dents, two sets of Pro* 
fesBors in the same vitiagtf, and of cooiee, no good 
fellowship between, them. The students generally 
took side mth the cdlege "party , a few only goiag o^r 
to the univeraity. It was a yeiy^^HicoinfcMrtaUe state 
(^thingii. The Faoully of both institutions were highly 
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iSflpdctaUr, and dapaUe et buildiag up aajr liMraiy 
and aeiemiflc semiiMny, had they been und^ daS&teBt 
atiflpiees. Tbe iemyeiB vrme eonsulted, a&d tbe most 
dwringwinheA of th«n, Smith, M»on, and Webster were 
oCtbe <^iiiii»7 that tbe act of tbe Legbbtote of NevF- 
limip s htB e was uncooititiitioDal, and of ooime not 
valid. bii«8oaneeded, ttaittfaeie were maay difficul- 
ties in the 'C»e ; but it was indispensable, that die qnes* 
tioQ dioM be decided, thit one of tiie instilutioas mi^ 
s»irvi¥e the qnattel. Hie records, charter and the 
evidence of the college proper^, wem in the hands of 
die new treasurer, and an action of tiover was brought 
bf the mistees ctf Dartmouth Odlege fo recover them, 
"nie fiiets wei« agreed on. Tlie question < whether the 
acts of the Le^slatare <^ New-Hampdnre of die STth 
of June, and of the IMi and 16th of December, 1616, 
1^ valid and Undiiq; on die rights of the pitontiffi, 
wkhwi tii/dr aeuptemee or auemi V 

It was a great constitutional questi(Mi. The people 
of Massachusetts lodi as deep an intanest in it as diose 
of NeW'Hamplshire. The cause was ably argued befinre 
die Supreme Court of New-HampsMre, and the opin- 
ion of ibe<^ourt was given by Gfak^Jusdee ISehardson, 
ki ixvQX of the vaUdSty suid constiCoCionaKty of the acts 
of tbe Lc^atiire, iuid juc^ment w«s aocordmj^ en« 
tered up for the defendant, lliereupon, a writ of enror 
was sued out by the ptaindffi in the origkial soit, and 
the cause removed to dve Supreaoe Court of the United 
States. In Mardi-, 181B> the cause w«s aigued before 
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all tht judges^ by Mr. Webster and Mr. Hofkimon hr 
the plaintiiKy and by Mr. Hdmes and Mr. Wirt for the 
defendant in etroT. The anxiety of the partiet ^ the 
great constitutional principle involved, the deep inteiBSt 
felt by every lawyer in the ooiintry in the decision of 
the question, g^ve mote notoriety lo the cause than to 
any ever brought before that august tribunal Some 
were apprehensive that the court would evade the 
question in some way or other. Mr. Webst^ had no 
such fears* He knew the judges well enough to believei 
that while they were not anxious to tneei constituticmal 
questions^ whenever they were folly bioaght b^bre 
them the sulgect would be most sdemnly ocMsidered 
and as fearlessly decided. The question was aigyed oa 
both sides with g^reat ability. l]lie counsel were men 
of research, and their reputations were in the case> 
for it was well known whatever way it was decided, it 
would fonn a leadmg case. Mr. Webster came to his 
work foUy possessed (^ all the views that could be 
taken of the sulyect, and he sustained and increased by 
this aigoment the reputation he had acquired as a pro- 
found constitutional lawyer. The judgment of the 
State court was reversed^^e acts of the Legislature 
declared null and void as being unconstitutional. The 
University disappeared, the college rose with new idgor, 
and the people of New-Hampshire acquiesced in the 
decision^ and a great portion of the thinking people of 
die comitry considered it as a new proof <^ the wisdom 
and strength of the constitution of the United Sute$« 
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In 1999, the people of tiie commonmalth of Mas* 
isacfausetts thought it was time to revme their State con* 
sdttitidn. There were dome tfamg» in it wfafch required 
amenAuent, pardcularly the oath of attadiinent and 
adherence to- the mdependence of the ccnnnKxiwealtb, 
and the adjuration of allegiance to aB foni^ princes 
and potentates whatsoever, wore not a Ihtle of the dm- 
pery of revohitiooaiy suspidbor; and, as. the letter of 
the oath was* construed, it was supposed to extend to; 
the excheion of ait Csehdics fix)m every office uiider 
the government of the eonunonweahh. It was abo 
dioiight that ^enutobev of representatives. yiMah the 
towns had a right to send was fhr too raanj tm peenqpt 
and sagacious legishkiion. in htt fbrtjr jeai; had 
passed away mee the old constkution ims faxned, and 
a ftee peof^e wished to eorae together to diamss the* 
Uessings of liberty, and to examine their ciiarter and 
s^ if there were not some amendoients to be made. 
This was hsMral, as for the lord of the manor to 
exitoine his grounds, or the miser to count his goM^ 
The eonventite was htrge, composed of all eheses of 
that enlightened community. The distbguidied states- 
men, of couifse, were in tfa&t bocfy; lawyers, who Imd 
not become statesmeti, were there also. Oergymen, 
wh6 had never beibre departed 6om the duties df tkeif 
parish and the care d* soids, found themselves in iim 
great body, they hardly knew howw-ready to assist in 
revising the constitution ; and medieal men, whose fidd 
of fame had been in the lecture-noom, or in the tnatom* 
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ical theatre, or in the walks of the hospital, vom fcand 
themselves cdlectad with others to amend the consti* 
tution. Indeed; men, of all pwaiHls in liie wese eoD<* 
gregated fcr the purpose of ifiseii*ing the best model 
of a republican constitution, i^or weight, talmits, ae^ 
quirements, molal worth and political setenoe, this bod/ 
was superior to anf one ever assembled in New- 
En^and. Thw first act, was one o[ duty and grati- 
tude ; this was b electing the venerable John Adams, 
ot Quincj, to preside over thw deliberations. The 
old amstitntion was fiom his pen. He declined the 
appointment, and the accomplished dnefJustiee of the 
CommonweaMi, Isaac Ptaker, was chosen in his place. 
Look over the hall which way you would, and virtue^ 
genius, experience, dustored in every quarter. Are, 
were heads alvwed w ith age,— <Ae r e, besoms swelling 
with patriotism, and every where tongues of fire to 
poor out the tide of eloquence. To the repddican 
philoeopher it was a s%ht fiiH of pleasure and pride; 
The youths of the hasd gaxed widi wonder on the scene, 
and as they had venerated each as individuab, tbef 
now rimoBt adored the coUeeted whde. No man 
looked upon the assembly with a keener eye and a 
deeper feeling thioi the Nestor of the ouurendoiH*-* 
Adams. Some of his coxnpatiiots wwe there ; many 
oi a succeeding geoemiicm were there ; but the actors 
were men of m third geni^ratkm. He had known 
but a few of the last, and was delighted to ftad so 
much character and intellig^ice among them. The 
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mimv«meAtai ef the ftge were all fiunilitr lo them. 
From the loop-holes of retreat, b sound health, he had 
watched the advaaaemeiits in knowledge in the old 
world, and he wa» del^hled to find his foraig eoantiy- 
men had marched onward with equal step. He had no 
•feais fer the result of their deliberations;, the seal of 
freedcmt and the stamp of knowledge wem set too 
deeply to be ii^ured by any new feelingg or reasoning, 
nor had he any sqppiehension fi>r their beads or hearts, 
as be w«s delighled in muabering, measming or gai^ 
ing, the capaekies of his younger countrymen. He 
considered Mr. Webster as decidedly the great man of 
this assembly, and vnib his usual epenneas avowed his 
opmion ; it was the general opinion, and fieely acknowl- 
edgsd by aU. On dimst eyecy suliiect, Mr. Webster 
was neeessakity called out, uid acMyaitted himelf wMi 
honor; hut there were some questions a^tated in that 
aasemUy in which he took a very conspicuous parL 
On the resehitkm rdsiive to |he oaths ii ettee, Mr. 
Webster made a speech &I1 of sound sense ; he advo- 
eaied the principle, that the people had a i^t to insist 
on a dechuratiMi of a belief in the Christian rdigkm 
from those who accepted offices, as offices were the 
gift of the people,.and not a mattei: of right y still he 
did not think -the- lequirition absohitely necessary, or 
essential, as the people were fidly guarded in this rq* 
wfmii by. the very general. belief in the Christian reli- 
^OQ IB the coBUttunity* 
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« It 18 obfioua,* fltid Mr. Webster, 'that the priaeip«d 
alteration proposed by the first resolution, is the omission 
of the declaration of belief in the Christian religion, as 
a qnalificatioD for office, in the eases ef the goiFemer, 
HeoleiHaii'goTenior, coimaeUers, and members Of the 
Legislature. I shall content myself on this occasion with 
stating, shortly and generally, the sentiments of the select 
committee, as I nnderstand them, on the subject 'of this 
resohitioo. Two questions natmndy ptesent themeelvefl. 
In the first place, have the people a right if in their 
judgment the security of their government and its due 
administration demand it, to teqnire a declaration of b^rei 
in the Chrtscian f^igion, aa a qualifieatioii or coiuUdmi 
of oMce? On this question, a majority of the committee 
held a decided opinion. They thought the people had 
such a- right. * By the 'fimdamentd principle of popular 
and ^eetiFe goverttments, all office is in the fi!«e gift ti 
the people. They may grant, or they may withhold it 
at pleasure ; and if it be for them, and them only, to 
decide whether they w3! grant office, it is for them to 
decide, aleo, eo what terms, and with what condkiflm» 
they wHl grant it Nothing is more unfounded than the 
notion that any man has a right to an office. This must 
depend on the choice of others, and consequeady upon 
the opnwnB of others, in rebtkn to .his fitness aad 
qualification for office. No man can be said to hsT&a 
right to that, which others may withhold from him at 
pleasure. There are certain rights, no doubt, which ^ho 
whole people, or the goTerwnent «b n sp wa e a tfng- the 
whole people, owe to each individual, in return for that 
obedience and personal service, and proportionate con- 
tributions to the pubKc burdens, which each indivfdiud 
owes to the government These rights «re stated- wMi 
sufficient accuracy, in the tenth article of the Bill of 
Rights, in this constitution. ''Each individual in so- 
ciety has a right to be protected by it In ^ enjoyment 
of his life, liberty, and property^ aoeording to- the start 
ing laws." Here is no right of oMce enumerated ; no 
right of governing others, or of bearmg role in tiie State. 
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All bestowment of office Temaining in the discretion of 
the people, they have of course a right to regulate it, by 
any rules which they may deem expedient. Hence the 
people, by their constitution, prescribe certain qualifica- 
tions for office, respecting age, property, residence, &c. 
But if office, merely as such, were a right, which each 
individual under the social compact was entitled to 
claitn^ all these qualifications would he indefensible. 
The acknowledged rights are not subject, and ought not 
to be subject, to any such limitation. The right of 
being protected, in life, liberty, and estate, is due to all, 
and cannot be justly denied to any, whatever be their 
age, property, or residence in the State. These qualifi- 
cations, then, can only be made requisite as qualifica- 
tions for office, on the ground that office is not what any 
man can demand, as matter of right, but rests in the 
confidence and good will of those who are to bestow it. 
In short, it seems to me too plain to be questioned, that 
the right of office is a matter of discretion and option, 
and can never be claimed by any man on the ground of 
obligation. It would seem to follow, then, that those 
who confer office may annex any such conditions to it as 
they think proper. If they prefer one man to another, 
they may act on that preference. If they regard certain 
personal qualifications, they may act accordingly, and 
ground of complaint b given to nobody. Between two 
candidates, otherwise equally qualified, the people at 
an election, may decide in favor of one because he is a 
Christian, and against the other because he is not. 
They may repeat this preference at the next election, on 
the same ground, and may continue it from year to year. 
Now, if the people may, without injustice, act upon this 
preftorence, and from a sole regard to this qualification, 
and refuse in any instance to depart from it, they have 
an equally clear right to prescribe this qualification, be- 
forehand, as a rule for their future government. If they 
may do it, they may agree to do it. If they deem it 
necessary, they may so say, beforehand. If the public 
will may require this qualification at every election as it 
4 
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occurs, the public will may declare iteclf beforehand ', 
and make such qualification a standing requisite. That 
cannot be an unjust rule, the compliance with which, in 
every case, would be right. This qualification has noth- 
ing to do with any man's conscience. If he dislike the 
condition, he may decline the office ; in like manner as 
if he dislike the salary, the rank, or anything else which 
the law attaches to it. However clear the right may be, 
(and I can hardly suppose any gentleman will dispute it,) 
the expediency of retaining the declaration is a more 
difficult question. It is said not to be necessary, be« 
cause, in this Commonwealth, ninety-nine out of ev&ty 
hundred of the inhabitants profess to believe in the 
Christian religion. It is sufficiently certain, therefore, 
that persons of this description, and none others, will 
ordinarily be chosen to places of public trust. There is 
as much security, it is said, on this subject, as the ne- 
cessity of the case requires. And as there is a sort of 
opprobrium — a marking out, for observation and censo- 
rious remark, a single individual, or a very few individ- 
uals, who may not be able to make the declaration, — it is 
an act, if not of injustice, yet of unkind ness, and of un- 
necessary rigor, to call on such individuals to make the 
declaration. There is also another class of objections, 
which have been stated. It has been said, that there 
are many very devout and serious persons — persons who 
esteem the Christian religion to be above all price---to 
whom, nevertheless, the terms of this declaration seem 
somewhat too strong and intense. They seem, to these 
persons, to require the declaration odhKi faith which is 
deemed essential to personal salvation ; and, therefore, 
not at all fit to be adopted, by those who profess a belief 
in Christianity merely, in a more popular and general 
sense. It certainly appears to me, that this is a mis- 
taken interpretation of the terms ; that they imply only 
a general assent to the truth of the Christian revelation, 
and, at most, to the supernatural occurrences which es- 
tablish its authenticity. There may, however, and there 
appears to be, conscience in this objection ; and all con- 
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science ought to be respected. I was not aware, before 
I attended the disoassions in the committee, of the 
extent to which this objection prevailed. There is one 
other consideration to which I will allude, although it 
was not urged in committee. It is this. This qualifi- 
cation is made applicable only to the executive and the 
members of the Legislature. It would not be easy, per- 
haps, to say why it should not be extended to the ju- 
diciary, if it were thought necessary for any office. 
There cui be no office in which the sense of religious 
responsibility is more necessary, than in that of a judge ; 
especially of those judges who pass, in the last resort, 
on the lives, liberty and property of every man. There 
may be among legislators, strong passions and bad pas- 
sions. There may be party heats and personal bitter- 
ness. But legislation is in its nature general : laws usu- 
ally affect the whole society; and if mischievous or 
unjust, the whole society is alarmed, and seeks their 
repeal. The judiciary power, on the other hand, acts 
directly on individuals. The injured may suffer, with- 
out sympathy or the h<^ of redress. The last hope of 
the innocent, under accusation, and in distress, is in the 
integrity of his judges. If this fail, all fails ; and there 
is no remedy, on this side the bar of Heaven. Of all 
{daces, therefore, there is none which so imperatively 
demands, that he who occupies it should be under the 
fear of God, and above all other fear, as the situation of 
a judge. For these reasons, perhaps, it might be 
thought, that the constitution has not gone far enough, 
if the provisions already in it were deemed necessary to 
the public security. I believe I have stated the sub- 
stance of the reasons which appeared to have weight 
with the committee. For my own part, finding this 
declaration in the constitution, and hearing of no prac- 
tical evil resulting from it, I should have been willing to 
retain it, unless considerable objection had been ex- 
pressed to it. If others were satisfied with it I should 
be. I do not consider it, however, essential to retain it, 
as there is another part of the constitution which recog- 
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nises, in the fullest manner, the benefits which cirH 
society derives from those Christian institutions which 
cherish piety, morality and religion. I am conscious, 
that we should not strike out of the constitution all re^ 
cognition of the Christian religion. I am desirous, in 
so solemn a transaction as the establishment of a consti- 
tution, that we should keep in it an expression of oitf 
respect and attachment to Christianity ; — ^not, indeed, to 
any of its peculiar forms^ but to its general principles.' 

There was another impression, which had become 
quite prevalent in the Convention, among many who 
formerly were sturdy advocates for an opposHte doc* 
trine — ^namely, that the Commonweakh''s senators 
should be based upon population, as well as the other 
branch of the Legislature, and that districts should be 
made upon this principle. Mr. Webster^s argument on 
this article was elaborate and powerful. He entered 
into the great principles of checks and balances in a 
political constitution. The argument was warmly op- 
posed by many who might be supposed to be interested 
on his side of the question. This speech had a most 
wonderful effect, and many of the members who had 
been of a different opinion, declared that they were 
convinced that he was right. In this argument he 
brought the experience of all times to bear upon the 
subject so fully and happily, that those who opposed 
him still lost much of the zeal with which they had 
supported the other side of the debate at the com- 
mencement of it. 

The third prominent speech in this ConventicMi was 
made upon ' a resolution to alter the Constitution so 
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that judicial officers shall be removable by the Gov- 
ernor and Council upon the address of two-thirds, in- 
stead of a majority, of each branch of the Legislature, 
and that the Legislature have power to create a Su- 
preme Court of Equity and Court of Appeals.' The 
remarks of Mr. Webster were so brief and so compact, 
and yet so full of sound sense on these subjects, that an 
extract from the speech would do him injustice, there- 
fore we give it entire. 

* Regrets are vain for what is past ; yet I hardlj kuow 
how it has been thought to be a regular course of pro- 
ceeding, to go into committee on this subject, before 
taking up the several propositions which now await their 
final readings on the President's table. The conse- 
quence is, that this question comes on by surprise. The 
chairman of the select committee is not present ; many 
of the most distinguished members of the convention are 
personaily so situated, as not to be willing to take part 
in the debate, — and the first law officer of the govern- 
ment, a member of the committee, happens at this mo- 
ment to be in a place (the chair of the committee of the 
whole) which deprives us of the benefit of his observa- 
tions. Under these circumstances, I had hc^d the com- 
mittee would rise; it has, however, been determined 
otherwise, and I must therefore beg their indulgence 
while I make a few observations. 

' Aa the constitution now stands, all judges are liable 
to be removed from office, by the Governor, with the con- 
sent of the council, on the address of the two houses of 
the Legislature. It is not made necessary that the two- 
houses should give any reasons for their address, or that 
the jndge should have an opportunity to be heard. I 
look upon this as against common right, as well as re- 
pugnant to the general principles of the Government. 
The commission of the judge purports to be, on the face 
4# 
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of it, during good behavior. He has an interest in bis 
office. To give an authority to the Legislature to deprive 
him of this, without trial of accusation, is manifestly to 
place the judges at the pleasure of the Legislature. 

\ The question is not what the Legislature probably wiU 
do, but what they may do. If the judges, in fact, hold 
their offices only so long as the Legislature see fit, then it 
is vain and illusory to say that the judges are indepen- 
dent men, incapable of being influenced by hope or by 
fear ; but the tenure of their office is not independent. 
The general theory and principle of the Government is 
broken in upon, by giving the Legislature this poirer. 
The departments of Government are not equal, co-ordi- 
nate and independent, while one is thus at the mercy of 
the others. What would be said of a proposition to 
authorise the Governor or judges to remove a senator, or 
member of the house of representatives from office 1 — 
And yet, the general theory of the constitution is to make 
the judges as independent as members of the Legislature. 
I know not whether a greater improvement has been 
made in government than to separate the judiciary from 
the executive and legislative branches, and to provide for 
the decision of private rights, in a manner, wholly unin- 
fluenced by reasons of state, or considerations of party or 
of policy. It is the glory of the British constitution to 
have led in the establishment of this most important prin- 
cmle. It did not exist in England before the revolution 
of 1688, and its introduction has seemed to give a new 
character to the tribunals. It is not necessary to state 
the evils which had been experienced, in that country, 
from dependent and time-serving judges. In matters of 
mere propriety, in causes of no political or public bear- 
ings they might perhaps be safely trusted ; but in great 
questions concerning public liberty, or the rights of the 
subject, they were, in too many cases, not fit to be 
trusted at all. Who would now quote Scroggs, or Saon- 
ders^ or Jeffries, on a question concerning the right of 
the habeas corpus, or the right of suffrage, or the liberty 
of the press, or any other subject closely connected witb 
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political freedom 1 Yet on all these subjects, the senti- 
ments of the English judges since the revolution,— of 
Soaiers, Holt, Jreby, Jekyl, Stc, are, in general, favor- 
able to civil liberty, and receive and deserve great atten- 
tion, whenever referred to. Indeed, Massachusetts her- 
self knows, by her own history, what is to be expected 
from dependent judges. Her own charter was declared 
forfeited, without a hearing, in a court where such judges 
sat. 

' When Charles the second, and his brother after him, 
attempted the destruction of chartered rights, both in the 
kingdom and out of it, the mode was by judgments ob- 
tained in the courts. It is well known, that after the 
prosecution against the city of London was commenced, 
and while it was pending, the judges were changed ; and 
Saunders, who had been consulted on the occasion, and 
had advised the proceeding on the part of the crown, was 
made chie^justice for the very purpose of giving a judg- 
ment in favor of the crown ; his predecessor being re- 
moved to make room for him. Since the revolution of 
J 688, an entire new character has been given to English 
judicature. The judges have been made independent, 
and the benefit has been widely and deeply felt. A simi- 
lar improvement seems to have made its way into Scot- 
land. Before the union of the kingdoms, it cannot be 
said that there was any judicial independence in Scot- 
land ; and the highest names in Scottish jurisprudence 
have been charged with being under influences which 
could not; in modern times, be endured. It is even said 
that the practice of entails did not extensively exist in 
Scotland till about the time of the reigns of the last 
princes of the Stuart race, and was then introduced to 
guard against unjust forfeitures. It is strange indeed, 
that this should happen at so late a period, and that a 
most unnatural and artificial state of property should be 
owing to the fear of dependent judicatures. I might add 
here, that the heritable jurisdictions, the greatest almost 
of all evils, were not abolished in Scotland till about the 
middle of the last century ; so slowly does improvement 
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make progress when opposed by ignorance, prejudice or 
interest 

' In our own country, it was for years a topic of com- 
plaint, before the revolution, that justice was adminis- 
tered, in some of the colonies, by judges dependent on 
the British crown. The Declaration of Independence 
itself, puts forth this as a prominent grievance, among 
those which justified the revolution. The British king, 
it declares, ** had made judges dependent on his own will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices." It was therefore 
to be expected, that in establishing their own govern- 
ments, this important point of the independence of the 
judicial power would be regarded by the States. Some 
of them have made greater, and others less provision on 
this subject ; the more recent constitutions, I believe, 
being generally framed with the most and best guards for 
judicial independence. 

* Those who oppose any additional security for the 
tenure of judicial office, have pressed to know what evil 
has been experienced — what injury has arisen from the 
constitution as it is. Perhaps none ; — but if evils pro- 
bably may arise, the question is, whether the subject be 
not so important as to render it prudent to guard against 
that evil. If evil do arise, we may be sure it will be a 
great evil ; if this power should happen to be abused, it 
would be most mischievous in its consequences. It is 
not a sufficient answer, to say that we have as yet felt no 
inconvenience. We are bound to look to probable future 
events. We have, too, the experience of other States. 
Connecticut, having had judges appointed annually, from 
the time of Charles the second, in the recent alteration 
of her constitution, has provided, that hereafler they shall 
hold their office during good behavior, subject to removal 
on the address of iwo^tkirds of each house of the Legisla- 
ture. In Pennsylvania, the judges may be removed, 
«« for any reasonable cause," on the address of two-thirds 
of the two houses. In some of the States, three-fourths 
of each house is required. The new constitution of 
Maine has a provision, with which I should be content ; 
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which 18, that no judge shall be liable to be remored by 
the Legislature till the maUer of his accusation has been 
made known to him, and he has had an opportnnitj of 
being heard in his defence. This seems no more than 
common justice ; and jet it is much greater than any 
security which at present exists in the constitution of this 
commonwealth. 

' It will be found, if I mistake not, that there are not 
more than two or three^ out of all the States, which have 
left the tenure of judicial office at the entire pleasure of 
the Legislature. It cannot be denied, that one great 
object of written constitutions is to keep the departments 
of Government as distinct as possible ; and for this pur« 
pose to impose restraints. And it is equally true, that 
there is no department on which it b more necessary to 
impose restraints than the Legislature. The tendency of 
things is almost always to augment the power of that 
department, in its relation to the judiciary. The judi- 
ciary is composed of few persons, and those not such as 

mix habitually in thft.pnr«i»»g ^nA ^Kj^rtta shKIaK nm«t 

engage public men. They are not, or never should be, 
political men. They have often unpleasant duties to 
perform, and their conduct is often liable to be canvassed 
and censured, where their reasons for it are not known, 
or cannot be understood. The Legislature holds the 
public purse. It fixes the compensation of all other 
departments : it applies, as well as raises, all revenue. 
It is a numerous body, and necessarily carries along 
with it a great force of public opinion. Its members are 
public men, in constant contact with one another, and 
with their constituents. It would seem to be plain 
enough, that, without constitutional provisions which 
should be fixed and certain, such a department, in case 
of excitement, would be able to encroach on the judi- 
ciary. Therefore is it, that a security of judicial indepen- 
dence becomes necessary ; and the question is, whether 
that independence be at present sufficiently secured. 

* The constitution being the supreme law, it follows of 
course, that every act of the Legislature, contrary to that 
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law, must be Toid. Bat who shall decide this qaes^ion f 
Shall the Legislature itself decide it? If so^ then the 
constitution ceases to be a legal 9Xkd becomes only a 
moral restraint on the Legislature. If they, and they 
only, are to judge whether their acts be conformable to 
the constitution, then the constitution is admonitory or 
advisory only ; not legally binding ; because, if the con^ 
struction of it rest wholly with them« their discretion, in 
particular cases, may be in faror of very erroneous and 
dangerous constructions. Hence the courts of law, 
necessarily, when the case arises, must decide upon the 
validity of particular acts. — ^These cases are rare, at least 
in this Commonwealth ; but they would probably be less 
so, if the power of the judiciary, in this respect, were 
less refutable than it is. 

* It is the theory and plan of the constitution to xe* 
strain the Legislature, as well as other departments, and 
to subject their acts to judicial decision, whenever it 
appears that such acts infringe constitutional limits ; and 
without thw c.hftftk. no certain limitation could exist on 
the exercise of legislative* power. The constitution, for 
example, declares, that the Legislature shall not suspend 
the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus^ except under 
certain limitations. If a law should ha{^n to be passed 
restraining personal liberty, and an individual, feeling 
(^pressed by it, should apply for his habeas corpus^ must 
not the judges decide what is the benefit of hibeas cor-* 
puSf intended by the constitution ; what it is to suspend 
it, and whether the acts of the Legislature do, in the 
given case, conform to the constitution? All these 
questions would of course arise. The judge is bound 
by his oath to decide according to law. The constitu-* 
tion is the supreme law. Any act of the Legislature, 
therefore, inconsistent with that supreme law, must yield 
to it ; and any judge, seeing this inconsistency, and yet 
giving effect to the law, would violate both hb duty and 
his oath. But it is evident that this power, to be useful, 
must be lodged in independent hands. If the Legislature 
may remove judges at pleasure, assigning no cause for 
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8Bch removal, of coarse it is not to be expected that they 
woald often find decisioiis agaiBst the comCitationality of 
their own acts. If the Legislatare should, unhappily , be 
in a temper to do a violent thing, it would probaWy udce 
care to see that the bench of justice was so constituted 
as to agree with it in opinion. 

* It is unpleasant to allude to other States for negative 
eiamples ; yet, if any one were inclined to the inquiry, 
it might be found, that cases had happened in which 
laws, known to be at best very questionable as to their 
consistency with the constitution, had been passed ; and 
at the same session, effectual measures taken, under the 
power of removal by address, to create a new bench. 
Such a coincidence might be accidental ; but the hap- 
pening of such accidents often would destroy the balance 
of free governments. The history of all the States, I 
believe^ shows the necessity of settled limits to legisla* 
tive power. There are reasons, entirely consistent with 
ufvight and patriotic motives, which, nevertheless, evince 
the danger of legislative encroachments. The subject is 
fully treated by Mr. Madison, in some numbers of the 
Federalist, which well deserve the consideration of the 
convention. 

* There is nothing, after all, so important to iudivid- 
uals as the upright administration of justice. This 
comes home to every man ; life, liberty, reputation, prop- 
erty, all depend on this. No Government does its duty 
to the people, which does not make ample and stable 
provision for the exercise of this part of its powers. Nor 
is it enough, that there are courts which will deal justly 
with mere private questions. We look to the judicid 
tribunal for protection against illegal or unconstitutional 
acts, from whatever quarter they may proceed. The 
courts of law, independent judges, and enlightened juries, 
are citadels of popular liberty, as well as temples of pri- 
vate justice. The most essential rights connected with 
political liberty, are there canvassed, discussed, and 
maintained ; and if it should at any time so happen that 
these rights should be invaded, there is no remedy but a 
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reliance on the courts, to protect and vindicate them* 
There is danger, also, that legislative bodies will some- 
times pass laws interfering with other private rights, 
besides^ those connected with political liberty. Individ- 
uals are too apt to apply to the legislative power to inter- 
fere with private cases, or private property ; and such 
applications sometimes meet with favor and support. 
There would be no security, if these interferences were 
not subject to some subsequent constitutional revision, 
where fdl parties could be heard, and justice adminis- 
tered according to standing laws. 

* These considerations are among those which, in my 
opinion, render an independent judiciary equally essenp 
tial to the preservation of private rights and public liberty. 
I lament the necessity of deciding this question at the 
present moment ; and should hope, if such immediate 
decision were not demanded, that some modification of 
this report might prove acceptable to the committee, 
since, in my judgment, some provision, beyond what 
exists in the present constitution, is necessary.' 

While Mr. Webster was engaged in the arduous 
duties of the Convention, he was called, by a voice he 
could not resist, to agam bring himself before the pub- 
lic. This call was from the Pilgrim Society, who 
were to assemble at Plymouth to commemorate the 
close of the second century, since the landing of their 
forefathers, on the 22d of December, 1620 ; and to 
usher in the third century with feelings elevated, but 
chastened, and to pour out their hearts in gratitude for 
the past, while their souls were lighted up with hopes 
for future generations. The Society had existed for 
many years, and several judicious sermons and orations 
had been delivered before that body of men, who 
wished to keep alive a just remembrance of their an- 
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cestors ; but never was the excitement amoi^ the sons 
of the pilgrims so great as at this anniversary. Two 
hundred years had passed away since the event they 
celebrated, and timerhonored monuments were scat* 
tered through the country. The nation was at peace 
with all the world. The trees which the pilgrims once 
phnted had gprown great and prolific, and their children 
alcHie plucked the fruit. There was no spoiler in the 
land, and all traces of a hostile foot were obliterated 
from the soil of their birth-place. The scattered rem- 
nants of the red men were now regarded with com- 
passion, not with fear ; the abor]g^les had fallen like 
autumnal leaves, and no second spring had renewed 
them. The little cloud, which appeared two centuries 
ago not bigger than a man's hand on the horizon, had 
now spread over the whole hemisphere, to refresh the 
country. The suflFerings of the pilgrims could not now 
be spared; no, not one of them, for they at this 
period shone as gems in a martyr's crown. No ordi- 
nary voice could have sung the requium of two cen- 
turies ; no common hand could have written their 
epitaphs ; and no prophet of partial inspiraticm could 
have ventured upon the unborn ages, which crowded 
on their souls. 

The orator came to his task as one prepared, — as 
one deeply read in the mouldering monuments of his 
country's deeds. Their acts of peace and of war were 
in his mmd. Their sufferings and their triumphs were 
all in the possession of his memory ; and all, all, were 
5 
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embalmed in his affectbos. His audience were pol- 
lected from all quarters, and prepared to hail him as a 
seer, declaring the past and opening up the future. 
That past was full of glories. The warrior might have 
found in it lessons of heroic valcnr ; the philosopher, of 
wisdom ; and the holy^ man, of piety. The orator had 
no sectarian views to gratify, no cankering prejudices 
to indulge, no fencied inferences to make from doubtfiil 
records. He stood among them as an enlightened 
statesman, a lover of his country, that had his whole 
heart; a country, whose records he held as sacred, 
whose hopes were connected with the best mterests of 
man. He was there, as every where else, a friend of 
religion ; but not a religious partizan ; one who believes, 
^ that whatever disunites man from God, disunites man 
from man.' ^ Let us rejoice,' said the orator, ^ that we 
behold this day ; let us be thankful that we have lived 
to see the br^ht and happy breaking of this auspicious 
mom, which commences the third century of the his- 
tory of New England.' He summoned the highest 
faculties of our nature to connect time and place, to 
look before and after, and hold communion with our 
ancestors and our posterity. He called up the gemm 
of the place to bring back and put before them the 
mighty dead, whose graves had first consecrated the 
soil with the hopes of the resurrection and the life to 
come. He sketched the history of the wanderings of 
the pilgrims with a master-hand, and pomted out the 
di&rence between them and all other colonies of 
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ancient or modem times ; their steadfest adherence to 
the best principles of civil and religious liberty ; their 
commercial enterprizes ; their determined courage ; 
and their hardy growth, were described with force and 
elegance. The war of independence was remembered, 
and the slave trade attacked, without fearing those who 
might be oflfended. The religious character of our 
fathers was mcorporated in all they did, and all they 
hoped ; and the remembrance of it breathes through 
the whole of this speech. 

There was one subject touched upon in Mr. Web- 
ster's speech, — ^the law of succession, — ^that should be 
noticed, for it shows a deep knowledge of the effect 
of our institutions; and what he then hazarded as 
a conjecture in regard to this law of succession in 
France, has proved an overwhelming truth in a fifth 
part of the time he allowed for the political effect it 
has produced. 

Before Mr. Webster took his seat in Congress, fix)m 
the district of Suffi)Ik, in Massachusetts, the whole 
American people, with a few exceptions, had espoused 
the cause of the Greeks. The shrieks which arose 
fit)m the massacre of Scio had been wafted on every 
wind, and pierced every heart. The interest was deep 
and general. The classical man ran over the history 
of that wonderftil people ; their beautiful language, and 
their rich and tasteful literature came all up fi'esh to 
his recollections, and he was for repaying Greece the 
immeasurable debt of ages. The alumni of all our 
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literary institutions, without an exception^ were for 
Greece. The female heart, ready for generous sym^ 
pathies, caught the mfection, and assembled in &Tor of 
Greece. Societies were formed in every town and ▼il-' 
iage to aid this brave people in their mighty struggle 
for freedom. The holy man of the altar, not given to 
enter into secular aflairs, opened his sacred book, and 
finding countless texts on which to hong a discourse in 
fiivor of Christians is bondage, breathed an eloqu«ice, 
the posses^'on of which was abnosi unknown to him-* 
self, which opened the fountains of charity, and caused 
them to flow like the rock of Horeb, with sweet and 
divine waters. The generous, as usual, gave for the 
9u£feriQg Greeks most bountifolly; the young ch3d 
who had no definite idea of duty on the subject, hear- 
ing the preacher say that the father of the little Gredc 
boy they had seen, died in the awfiil fight, and tfiat his 
mother fell by the assassin's dagger, brought his all to 
the contribution-box, and was happy when his shining 
silver was gone, — all gone, — for such a purpose ; and 
the miser struggling between avarice and the sympathy 
he felt for Greece, (and to him any generous sympathy 
was new,) let fall for the Greek the bit of gold he had 
held from every other charity, as with the grasp of 
death. This is no high-wrought tale ; thousands and 
tens of thousands can bear testimony to this statement^ 
for they have witnessed such scenes. This was not 
all, — Christian spirits clad with gospel panoply came 
forward with new-bom zeal, and offered their services 
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as missionaries, agents, or anything else that would 
benefit the cause. Youthful warriors, fed on the ali- 
ment of ancient patriotism, offered their services to gird 
on their sword, to * sink or stvim, live or die^ in the 
cause of fi^eedom and the cross. All hearts yearned 
towards Greece, and every one wished her well, if he 
did not express his wishes. Anacharsb veas read with 
new pleasure, and Mitford sought after with avidity, 
and even Gillie's Greece, with all its dulness, was in 
request fix>m the libraries. However prudent the rulers 
of the nation might have felt in regard to committing 
themselves with the Greek revolution, the people had 
no fastidious impressions upon this subject. They ex- 
pressed, as they always will, as long as they enjoy their 
present blessings, their whole soul upon the occasion. 
The tongue of the people may be considered as a 
' chartered instruments^ it speaks right on, and is not 
often muzzled nor tied. But even men in high places 
were influenced by public feeling, and Mr. Monroe in 
his message to Congress, made mention of the strug- 
gles of Greece in favor of liberty. On this suggestion, 
Mr. Webster brought forward a resolution for making 
provision by law for defraying the expenses incident to 
the appointment of an agent or conmiissioner to Greece, 
whenever the president should deem it expedient to 
make such an appointment. 

These generous sentiments were all seen, known, 
and felt by the speaker, as is proved by his short exor- 
dium. 

6* 
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* I am afraid, Mr. Chahrman, that^ so far as my part in 
(bis discussion is Goncerned, those expectations whiieh 
the public excitement existing (m the subject, and cer* 
tain associations easily suggested by it, have conspired 
to raise, may be disappointed. An occasion which calls 
the attention to a spot, ao distinguished, so connected 
with interesting recollections, as Greece, may naturally 
create something of warmth and enthusiasm. In a grave, 
political discussion, however, rt is necessary that that 
feeling should be chastised. I shall endeavor properly 
to repress it, although it is impossible that it should be 
altogether extinguished. We must, indeed, fly beyond 
the civilized world, we must pass the dominion of law, 
and the boundaries of knowledge ; we must, more espe- 
cially, withdraw ourselves from this place, and the scenes 
and objects which here surround us, if we would sepa- 
rate ourselves, entirely, from the influence of all those 
memorials of herself which ancient Greece has transmit- 
ted for the admiration and the benefit of mankind. This 
free form of government, this popular assembly, the con>- 
mon council, held hr the common good, where have we 
contemplated its earliest models ? This practice of free 
debate, and public discussion, the contest of mind with 
mind, and that popular eloquence, which, if it were now 
here, on a sabject like this, would move the stones of the 
capitol, — whose was the language in which all these 
were first exhibited ? Even the edifice in which we as- 
semble, these proportioned c(^umns, this ornamented 
architecture, all remind us that Greece has existed, and 
that we, like the rest of mankind, are greatly her debtors. 
But I have not introduced this motion in the vain hope 
of discharging anything of this accumulated debt of cen- 
turies. I have not acted upon the expectation, that we, 
who have inherited this obligation from our ancestors, 
should now attempt to pay it to those who may seem to 
have inherited, from their ancestors, a right to receive 
payment. My object is nearer add more immediate. I 
wish to take occasion of the struggle of an interesting^ 
and gallant people, in the cause of liberty and Chri»« 
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ti&nit J, to draw the attention of the House to the circum- 
stances which have accompanied that struggle, and to 
the principles which appear to have governed the con- 
duct of the great States of Europe in regard to it ; and 
to the effects and consequences of these principles upon 
the independence of nations, and especially upon the 
institutions of free Governments. What I have to say of 
Greece, therefore, concerns the modern, not the ancient ; 
the living, and not the dead. It regards her, not as she 
exists in history, triumphant over time^ and tyranny, and 
ignorance ; but as she now is, contending, against fear- 
ful odds, for being, and for the common privilege of hu- 
man nature.' 

He spends but little time on these things, however 
congenial and lovely they may be to him. He stops 
not to view the groves of the academy, the fountains of 
inspiration, nor the mountains where rang the songs of 
the never-dying Muse. Neither the wisdom of Soc- 
rates, nor the justice of the Areopagus, nor even the 
eloquence of Pericles, or Demosthenes, detain him for 
a moment. He weighs his own country in the balance 
of political justice, and considers what she ought to do 
in the cause of freedom and of man. He approves of 
her peaceful policy, and at the same time of her inde- 
pendence in spealdng her mind upon all questions hav- 
ing any bearing on the great principles on which her 
government is founded. * We are placed/ said he, 
^ by our good fortune, and the wisdom and valor of our 
ancestors, in a condition in which we can act no obscure 
part ; be it for honor, be it for dishonor, whatever we 
do, is not likely to escape the observation of the world.' 
The speaker boldly declares the nature of our Govern-. 
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ment and delineates her peculiar features, and states 
openly that she can take but one side in such a contest, 
without abandoning, which she is not likely to do, her 
iiindamental principles. He then brings up the Holy 
Alliance, and shows beyond a question, that the prin- 
ciples laid down by them, as far as they were devel- 
oped, were not favorable to the rights of man. They 
still held to the divine rights of kmgs, and all the alle- 
viation to be expected by the people must be consid- 
ered gifts from them, not the rightfiil cisums of their 
subjects. ^ While the teachers of Laybach give the 
rule, there will be no law but the law of the strongest* 
This law was promulgated to the world in a circular, 
dated 1821. He inquires what interest we have in re- 
sisting the doctrines of the Holy Alliance. 

* It may now be required of me to show what loterek 
we haTe, in resisting this new system. What is it to ti5, 
it may be asked, upon what principles, or what pretences, 
the European governments assert a right of interfering 
in the affairs of their neighbors? The thunder, it 
may be said, rolls at a distance. The wide Atlantic is 
between us and danger ; and, however others may suf- 
fer, we shall remain safe. 

' I think it a sufficient answer to this, to say, that we 
are one of the nations ; that we have an interest, there- 
fore, in the preservation of that system of national law 
and national intercourse, which has heretofore subsisted, 
so beneficially for all. Our system of government, it 
should also be remembered, is, throughout, founded on 
principles utterly hostile to the new code ; and, if we re- 
main undisturbed by its operation, we shall owe our se- 
curity, either to our situation or oar spirit. The enter- 
prising character of the age, our own active commercial 
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q)iril, the great iocretM which has takmi pUee in the 
intercourse between civilized and comm^cial States, 
hare necessarily connected us with the nations of the 
earth, and given us a high concern in the preservation of 
those salutary principles, upon which that intercourse is 
founded. We have as clear an interest in international 
law, as indirtdnals have in the laws of society. 

' But, apart from the soundness of the policy, on the 
ground of direct interest, we have, sir, a duty, connected 
with this subject, which I trust we are willing to per- • 
form. What do we not owe to the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty ? to the principle of lawful resistance 1 to 
the principle that society has a right to partake in its 
own government f As the leading republic of the worU, 
living and breathing in these princif^es, and advanced, 
by their operation, with unequalled rapidity in our ca- 
reer, shall we give our consent to bring them into disre- 
pute and disgrace ? It is neither ostentation nor boasting 
to say, that there lie befoie this oountry, in ioMnediate 
prospect, a great extent awl height of power. We are 
borne along towards this without effi>rt, and not always 
e?en with a full knowledge of the rapidity of our own 
motion. Circumstances whieh never eonJi>ined before^ 
have co-operated in cor favor, and a mighty current is 
setting us forward, which we could not resist, even if we 
would, and which, while we would stop to make an ob- 
servation, and take the sun, has set us, at the end of the 
operation, far in advance of the place where we oonw 
menced it. Does it not become us, then, is it not a duty 
imposed on us, to give our weight to the side of liberty 
and justice— to let mankind know that we are not tired 
of our own institutions — and to protest against the as- 
serted power of altering, at pleasure, the law of the civile 
ized world ? 

* But, whatever we do, in this respect, it becomes us 
to do upon clear and consistent principles. There is an - 
important topic in the Message, to which I have yet 
hardly alluded. I mean Uie rumored combination of the 
European continental sovereigns, against the new estab- 
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lished free Slices of Soutk America. Whatever positkHi 
this Governmeiit may take on that subject, I trust it will 
be one which can be defended, on known and ad^nowl- 
eged grounds of right. The near approach, or the re- 
mote distance of danger, may affect policy, bat cannot 
change principle. The same reason that would author- 
ise us to protest against unwarrantable combinations to 
interfere between Spain and her former cok>nies, would 
authorise us equally to protest, if the same combination 
were directed against the smallest State in Europe, al- 
though our duty to ourselres, our policy, and wisdom, 
might indicate very different courses, as fit to be pursued 
by us in the two cases. We shall not, I trust, act upon 
the notion of dividing the world with the Holy Alliance, 
and complain of nothing done by them in their hemis- 
phere, if they will not interfere with ours. At least this 
would not be such a course of policy as I could recom- 
mend or support. We have not offended, and, I hope, 
we do not intend to c^end, in regard to South America, 
against any princifde of national independence or of pub- 
lic law. We have done nothii^^, we shall do nothing, 
that we need to hush up or to compromise, by forbearing 
to expreea our sympathy for the cause of the Greeks, o/t- 
our opinion of the couree which other Governments faAve 
adopted in regard to them.' 

The speaker gives a condensed account of the state 
of Greece, as she then was in the early part of the late 
struggle. The description is forcibly drawn, not col- 
cNred by the imaginati(»i, or spread out into rhetorical 
beauties for display. It is truth, such as is well under- 
stood by all men who think, and such as is or will be 
felt by all nations who regard their own rights. 

* I shall not detain the Committee, Sir, by laying be- 
fore it any statistical, geographical, or commercial ac- 
count of Greece, I have no knowledge on these subjects. 
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which 18 not oommon to alL It is iiaif«r8aBy admitttd, 
tlmt, withiB the last thirty or forty years, the condition of 
Greece has heen greatly improred. Her marine is at 
present respectable, containing the best sailors in the 
Mediterranean, better even, in that sea, than onr own, 
as more accustomed to the long quarantines, and other 
regulations which prevail in its ports. The number of 
her seamen has been estimated as high as 50,000, but I 
suppose that estimate must be much too large. They 
have probably 150,000 tons of shipptng. It is not easy 
to state an accurate account of Grecian population. The 
Turkish Government does not trouble itself with any of 
the calculations of political economy, and there has never 
been such a thing as an accurate census, probably, in 
any part of the Turkish empire. In the absence of ail 
official information, private opinions widely difier. By 
the tables which have been communicated, it would 
seem that there are 2,400,000 Greeks in Greece proper 
uid the islands ; an amount, as I am inclined to think, 
somewhat overrated. There are, probably, in the whole 
of Euiopean Turkey, 5,000,000 Greeks, and 2,000,000 
more in the Asiatic dominions of that power. The moral 
and intellectual progress of this numerous population, 
under the horrible expression which crushes it, has been 
such as may well excite regard. Slaves, under barba- 
rous masters, the Greeks have still aspired after the 
blessings of knowledge and civilisation. Before the 
breaking out of the present reviJution, they had estab- 
lished schools, and colleges, and libraries, and the press. 
Wherever, as in Scio, owing to particular circumstances, 
the weight of oppresinon was mitigated, the natural vi- 
vacity of the Greeks, and their aptitude for the arts, vrere 
discovered. Though certainly not on an equality with 
the civilised and Christian States of £urope,-*-and how is 
it possible under such oppression as they endured that 
they should be ? they yet furnished a striking contrast 
with their Tartar masters. It has been well said, that it 
is not easy to form a just conception of the nature of the 
despotism exercised over them. Conquest and subjuga- 
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tion« as known among European Statoiy are inadequate 
modes of expression by which to denote the dominion of 
the Turks. A conquest, in the civtlised World, is gene* 
rally no more than an acquisition of a new dominion to 
the conquering country. It does not imply a never-end- 
ing bondage imposed upon the conquered, a perpetual 
mark, and opprobrious distinction between them and 
their masters ; a bitter and unmtding persecution of their 
religion ; an habitual violation of the^ rights of person 
and property, and the unrestrained indu^ence towards 
them, of every passion which belongs to the character of 
a barbarous soldiery. Yet such is the state of Ghreece. 
The Ottoman power over them, obtained originally by 
the sword, is constantly preserved by the same means* 
Whoever it exists, it is a mere military power. The 
religious and civil oode of the State, being both fixed in 
the Alcoran, and equally the object of an ignorant and 
furious &ith, have been found equally incapable of 
change^ *»The Turk," it has been said, "has been 
mcampBd in Eun^ lor lour centuries." He has hardly 
any more participation in European manners, knowledge, 
and arts, than when he crossed the Bosphorus. But this 
is not the worst of it. The power of the empire is 
fallen into anarchy, and as the principle which bekMigs 
to the head belong also to the parts, thare are as many 
despots as there are pachas, beys, and visiers. Wars 
are almost perpetual between the sultan and some re- 
bdlious governor of a province ; and in the ccmfiict of 
these de^oiisms, the people are necessarily ground be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstone. In short, the 
Christian subjects of the Sublime Porte, feel daily all the 
miseries which flow from despotism, fhmi amrchy, fWmi 
slavery, and from religious persecution. If anything yet 
remains to heighten such a picture, let it be added, that 
every office in the Government is not only actually, but 
professedly venal ; — the pachalics, the visierites, the ca- 
diships, and whatsoever other denomination may denote 
the depositary of power. In the whole world, sir, there 
ii no such oppression felU as by the Christian Greeks. 
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la ttrioHS parts of India, to be sure, the gOTemment is 
bad enough ; but then it is the govemment of barbarians 
over barbarians, and the feeling of oppression is, of 
course, not so keen. There the oppressed are perhaps 
mot better than their (^pressors; but in the case of 
Greece, there are millions of Christian men, not without 
knowledge, not without refinement, not without a strong 
Aiirst for aH the pleasures of civilised life, trampled into 
the very earth, century after century, by a pillaging, 
savage, relentless soldiery. Sir, the case is unique. 
There exists, and has existed, nothing like it The 
world has no such misery to show ; there is no case in 
which Christian commanities can be called upon, with 
such emphasis of appeal.' 

Whoever reads the speech carefiiUy, will find that it 
contains a fiiU avowal of Mr. Webster's opinions on 
our duties as a great republic, in all those important 
questions which are now agitating the world. His 
leading maxims are, — ^Watch all die movements of 
nations ; examine their conduct with impartiality and 
jusUce ; speak of them with candor, but with SncA om , 
and prepare to act with magnanimity and good fiiith. 

From the halls of Congress, Mr. Webster passes 
With ease and dignity to aay place or cause, when man 
IS to be roused, enlightened, or directed and pleased. 
As our country increases in age and population, every 
circumstance of our hbtory bec<»nes more a matter of 
impcMTtance to us, and will be more regarded as we 
journey onward in the career of national distinction. 

The battle of Bunker Hill was, from the day it was 
fought, a fond theme for our people to dwell upon. It 
was the first fair test of national bravery m the revolu- 
6 
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denary contest ; the first regular battle in vAAch Brit- 
ons and the sons of Britons met. It was strongly 
mailed with true national characteristics, and was the 
most distinguished of our battles. A half century was 
now closing on the nation since that memorable period. 
The day could not pass unnoticed by those who valued 
their birth-rights. The people of New-England had, 
a short time before, formed a society, to be called The^ 
Bunker Hill Association^ ' for the purpose oi rearing 
some hon(»rtUe and durable monument to the memory 
of the early fiiends of American Independence.' The 
dose of die fiftieth year was fixed upon to lay the 
comer-stone of this monument. Mr. Webster was se- 
lected as the (Hrator on this occasion by the directors 
of the Association ; in fitct, it was not their selection 
dlone, for the eyes of the whole people were tomed 
upon him as the man who was to speak to them (^by- 
gpne times, long before the directoors had met to name 
him. Great preparations were made for the purpose 
of commemorating the erent, and of beginning the 
moouBMst, and the whxAe community, fer and wide, 
were invited to attend. The day previous, the me- 
tropolis of New-Engluid was crowded to overflowing. 
The BMcning sun of the 17th of Jrnie, 1825, rose as 
lovely as on the day of his Wrth. The survivctfs of 
the battle of the ITtii of June, 1775, were invited by 
the Legishture of Massachusetts, to attend the cere- 
monies at the expense erf* the Commonwealth. About 
^y of tbem were found among the living, aUe to 
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C(»iie ; these, wkh o&er revohitiooary heroes, made 
part at the wonders of the day. The days of their 
deeds and their marchings had passed ; and they were 
borne to the field in c^n carriageis, as at an ovation in 
triumphal cars. These cars w^re driven not by pro- 
fessional whips, but by young gentlemen who volun- 
teered their services for that iKmor. The effect was 
scenic. l%ese hoary-headed warriors seemed glorified 
spectres firom some field of battle, over which flowers 
had grown, and harvests had been reaped, until the 
memory of blood had been forgotten, and who had 
come up to say, ' We have been sufficiently avenged ; 
let harm(»iy and peace prevail among men.' 

One mass of people filled the streets in regular pro- 
cession for neaurly two miles in extent. As they 
passed, the houses were crowded with spectators. 
Every resting-place, window, and battlement, were 
full of youth and beauty, looking on ; delighted inftmcy 
inquir^ what it all meant ; and the lack-lustre eye of 
age was lighted up with new fires for that hour's gaze. 
In this procession, which was made up of the valuable 
portion of the land, — ^the virtuous, the consjfHcuous, 
and the renowned, was Lafayette, then the nation's 
guest ; he, too, had OMue to jcnn in the patriotic comr> 
memoration,— in the jubilee of liberty. The comer- 
stone now laid, the people being seated in the amphi- 
theatre which nature had prepared for them, and to 
which art had only added a few benches ; after a 
slight bustlmg for seats, all was still ; when a venerable 
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fbrni arose* to implore the blessings of Heaven on the 
day, the deed, and the orator. He^ too, seemed to 
have come bom the dead. He was a being o£ another 
age, at least. He bad the snow of nearly fourscore 
winters upon his head ; his voice, though changed, 
was not broken by age ; he was heard and accom- 
panied by thousands in hb devotions. Th«re is sc»ne- 
thing indescribably venerable in a holy man, who has 
long officiated at the altar of the Most High. There 
was a divine glow in that agenstricken face that 
showed^ that the moral as well as national grandeur of 
the scene was in bis mind; and as he closed his 
prayer with all honor and glory to God, Ins counte- 
nance unequivocally spoke the language of Simeon of 
old, ^ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.' 

The speaker next was seen ; aU eyes were turned 
upon him, and breathless attention w;aj5 the signal for 
his first accent. History has no parallel for this 
scene. 

' In the open air, exposed to sun and winds, stood an 
orator ripe with the thoughts of manhood, before all the 
impressions and the glow of early days had gone ; 
myriads of listeners were around him ; heroes were 
clustering near him, among them the representatives of 
other hemispheres ; holy men, who were just entering 
eternity, were ready to implore a blessing, and depart ; 
the bones of friends and enemies were shaking in their 
graves beneath the feet of new and old generations, and 
passing time was announcing that half a century had 

* The Rev. Joseph Thaxter, of Edgarton. 
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el^Med fliaca ibe rear of bMle kad broke over the 
sacred ground. The corner-stone of a time-defying 
monament was then resting at his feet, and a hundred 
thoiMand bosoms in his sig^ were sweliing and heaTing 
with patriotism and repuUicaa pride. How sublime the 
scene ! What a moment for *< thoughts that breathe and 
words that hum /" ' 

All were satisfied,-— all ddigjbted. Yet there was 
nollung but good sense running tbiougjli all he said ; 
no artifidal pauses were made to elicit the plaudits of 
a larger audience than any oratcN- in this country ever 
b^ore addressed He had studied no graceful ges- 
tures for the occasion. His voice was clear and pow- 
erfiily and heard fiur beyond the usual compass of die 
human voice. He spoke as be felt, with deliberate 
energy of thou^t and word. His whole soul was in 
that day's glory. Every topic that he touched was 
directly applicable to his sul^t ; there were none oS 
the wanderings of genius m his speech ; all was com- 
pact, intense, fmd connected. The importance of the 
institution, its great objects, and its harmony, with all 
the feelings of patriotism were dwelt upon. The prin- 
ciples of the Revolution received new interest from his 
eloquence. The mighty dead of the Revolution were 
eulogised, and the survivors addressed with affi^tion 
and reverence. They had never anticipated such a 
day. La&yette was fuU of the ^ grand spectacle,' and 
declared, that he had never before beheld a concourse so 
intelligent and so happy. Such impressions may slum- 
ber, but can never die. They will h$ called up by 
6* 
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memoiy, and transmitted wkb fire^ laurels to re* 
motest time. 

Mr. Webster had not often made his appearance in 
Faneuil Hall on those occasions, which cid} forth the 
unpremeditated speeches of those who come to ani* 
mate the voters before the poles are opened. He had 
not tried or wasted bis strength on these nsefiil, h\A 
ephemeral efforts in the cause of ererjr ordinaiy elec- 
tion. He admired the old cradle of liberty, but it was 
the place for young men to try their oratorical powers, 
and he had passed the period of all such stru^es ; 
yet, previous to the election of April, 182&, m that 
State, when no small degree of confosion seemed to be 
found in the ranks of hb friends, he was induced to 
come forward to say a few words in fitvor of \myxya. 
He was awkwardly situated ; some of his friends were 
very urgent for hkn to appear, as he might do much 
good in bringing about haimony. He received notes 
from some other friends pressing Wm to be there with- 
out fail ; from others, again, ur^ng him to stay at 
home. One, couched in Calphumia's words, ^ Go not 
forth to-day f and this from one, too, who loved him 
well, and one who had as many fears for the loss of 
his popularity as the fond wife had for Csesar's life ; 
nevertheless, his popularity was not in quite so much 
jeopardy as the great Roman's life. He did go focih, 
and made a speech, which, if it did not nmfe all 
parties, went no small way to accomplish it ; at all 
events, it increased the public confidence in his potit»- 
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GftI course. These sadden, occaaonal speeches^ caDed 

out by unforeseen circumstances, show a man's com- 
mon course of thinking, and his fitness for that debate, 
which a statesman is often Ibiced into without much 
preparation. The topics he touched upon were weQ 
chosen, and as one of those little gems of eloquence, 
the speech is given : — 

* Mr. Webster said, he was quite unaccustomed to ap- 
pear in that place ; having, on no occasion, addressed 
his fellow citizens there, either to recommend or to op* 
pose the support of any candidates for public oiBce. He 
had long been of opinion, that to preserve the distinc- 
tion, and the hostility of political parties, was mot coo- 
sistent with the highest degree of public good. At the 
same time he did not find fault with the conduct, nor 
question the motives, of those who thought otherwise. 
But, entertaining this opinion, he had abstained from at- 
tending on those occasions, in which the merits of pub* 
lie men, and of candidates lor office, were discussed, 
necessarily, with more or less reference to party attach- 
ment, and party organization. 

* The present was a different occasion. The senti- 
ment which had called this meeting together, was a 
sentiment of union and conciliation ; a sentiment so 
congenial to his own feelings, and to his opinion of the 
public interest, that he could nqt resist the inclination to 
be present, and to express his entire and hearty appro- 
bation. 

* He should forbear, Mr. W. said, from all remarks 
upon the particular names which had been recommended 
by the committee. They had been selected, he must 
presume, fairly, and with due consideration, by those 
who were appointed for that purpose. In cases of this 
sort every one cannot expect to find everything precisely 
as he might wish it ; but those who concurred in the 
general sentiment would naturally allow that sentiment 
to prevail, as far as possible, over particular objections. 
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* Oto dm geiMBrtl ^[iMition he woold make a l^w re* 
marks, begging the indulgence of the meeting, if be 
should say anything which might with more propriety 
ppoeeed from others. 

* He hardly ooaeeived bow well disposed «»d intelli- 
gent minds could differ, as to the question, whether 
party contest, and party strife, organized, systematic, 
imd OQBtintted, were of thems^ves desirable ingredients 
in the composition of society. Difference of opinion, oq 
political subjects, honorable competition, and emulous 
rJFaky, may, mdeed, be useful. But these are rery 
different thhigs from organized and systenmtic party 
combinatioBS. He admitted, even, that party associa- 
tions were sometimes unavoidable, and perhaqps neees- 
«ary, to the accomplishment of other ends and purposes. 
But tim did net prove that, of themselves, they wiere 
food ; or that they siiould be continued and preserved 
S>r their own sake, when there had ceased to be any 
object to be effiscted by them. 

' Bat there were ^ose who suq^pesed, that whether po- 
litical party distinctions were, or were not, usefiil, it was 
impossible to abolish them. Now he thought* on the 
contrary, that «nder present circumstances, it was quite 
impossible to continue them. New parties^ indeed, 
might arise, fvowing out of new events, or new ques- 
tions; but as to t^Mie old parties, which had sprung 
fbom controversies now no longer pending, or from feel- 
ings, which time end other causes had now changed, or 
greatly allayed, he did not believe that they could long 
rewaki. Efforts, indeed, made tp that end, with zeiu 
and perseverance, might delay their extinction, but, he 
thought, could not prevent it. There was nothing to 
keep alive these distineti<ms, in the interests and objects 
which now engage society. New questions and new 
objects arise, having no connexion with the subjects of 
past oootroversies, and present interest overcomes or 
absorbs the recollection of former controversies. All 
that are united mijthese existing questions, and present 
interests, are not Ukely to weaken their efforts to pro- 
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mote them by angry refleetiMB on past difleronoes. If 
there were nothing, in things^ to divide aboat, he 
thought the people not likely to maintain systematic con- 
troversies aboat men. They have no interest in so 
doing. Associations formed to support 'priiuipleSf may 
be called parties ; but if they have no bond of union but 
adherence to particular men they become yac<toii5. 

*• The people, in his opinion, were at present grateful to 
all parties, for whatever of good they had accomplished, 
and indulgent to all for whatever of error they had 
committed ; and, with these feelings, were now mainly 
intent on the great objects which ^ected their present 
interests. There might be exceptions to this remark ; 
he was afraid there were ; but, nevertheless, such ap- 
peared to him to be the general feeling in the country. 
It was natural Uiat some prejudices should remain longer 
than their causes, as the waves lash the shore, for a 
time, after the storm has subsided ; but the tendency <tf 
the elements was to repose. Monopc^es of all sorts 
were getting out of fashion, they were yielding to liberal 
ideas, and to the obvious justice and expediency of lair 
competition. 

* An administration of the general government, which 
had been, in general, highly satisfactory to the country, 
had now closed. He was not aware that it could with 
propriety be said that that administration had been 
either supported, or opposed by any party associaticms, 
or on any party principles. Certain it was, that as frr 
as there had been any organized opposition to the ad- 
ministration, it had had nothing to do with former 
parties. A new administration had now commenced, 
«and he need hardly say that the most liberal and concili- 
atory principles had been avowed. It could not be 
doubted, that it would conform to those principles^ 
Thus far, he believed, its course had given general sat- 
isfaction. After what they all had seen, in relation to 
the gentlemen holding the highest appointment in the 
Executive ]>epartment, under the President, he would 
take this opportunity to say, that having been a member 
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of tha WhiMn oTRaprMBiiliiiTiis far n yean, doria; tk« 
&r groaler put of which tine Mr. Cky had pteaided in 
thai HouBe, he was moat happy km being able, in a 
nanner leaa lermal than by eoncttrring in the naaal vote 
ofihankfly toezpreei hia own opiniea of his liberality » 
independence, and honnrable feeling. And he wonld 
take this occasion alio, to add, if lua opinion coold be of 
any raine in soeh a «ate, that he thought nodiing more 
onfoonded than diat Uiat gentleman owed hia present 
aituation to any nnworthy oompronrise or arrangement 
whaterer. He owed k to hit talent, to his prominent 
alandtng in the ^enunnnity, to his conrse of puWc aer* 
Tice, not new a riiort <me, and to the high estimation in 
which he atands with that part of the country to which 
hehelonga. 

^ Renuudcs, Mr. Wehater proceeded to say, had been 
made inmi the «hair, very kind and partial, as to the 
manner in which he had discharged the duties which he 
owed to liis constituents, in the House of Itq>resenta« 
tires. He wiiihed to eaf, that if he had been ^le to 
Bender fay, the humblest servioeB, either to the puddle 
or his constituents, in that place, it was owing wholly to 
the liberal manner in which his efforts there had been 
received. 

' Hairing alluded to the Inaugural Address, he did not 
mean, In the siigfatest degree, to detract ftom its merits, 
when he now eud, that in his opinion, if either of the 
other candidates had succeeded in the election, he also 
would hare adq>ted a liberal course of policy. He had 
no reason to beliere that the sentiments of ekher of 
those gentlemen were, in this respect, narrow or con* 
tracted. He folly belieTcd the contrary, in regard to 
both of them ; but if they had been otherwise, he thought 
still, that expediency or necemity, would have controlled 
their inclinations. 

* I forbear, said Mr. W., from pursuing these remarks 
farther. I repeat, that I do not complain of those who 
have hitherto thought, or who still think, that party or«> 
ganization is neoeesary to the public good. I do not 
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qHMtmi tkeir BMHivea; nd i wirii to fte tdbrtnt •van 
ta ikoM who thisk thti toleratM ougbt not to be in- 

' It is aud, sir, tkat praeperity aottetinMt hardens the 
heart. Perhaps, akm, it nnj s om etin i e s hare a contrary 
effect, and elevate and libendiae the fiBelmga. If this 
can ever be the resnlt of such a oaose, tlrare is oer^ 
tatalj in the present condition of the eonntry eooogh 
to inspire the most gralefal and the kindest leelings. 
We have a common stock both of happiness and of 
distinction, of which we are all entitled as citizens of the 
comitry to partahsk We nay all lejoiee in the genofal 
prosperity, in the peace and seenrky which we enjoyi 
and in the brilliant success which has thns fiv attended 
Ottr republican institntions. Theie are circumstances, 
which may well excile in us att a nohie pride. On 
civil and political institntkms, while they answer for as 
all the gtem ends designed by them, furnish at the same 
time an example to others, and dMme blessisfs beyond 
our own limits. In whatever part of the globe men are 
found contending for political liberty, tlwy look to the 
United States with a feeling of bfethevhood, and pot 
forth a claim of kindred. The South American Stales, 
especially, exhibit a most mteresting spectacle. Let the 
great men who formed oor constilntionB of government, 
who still survive, and let the chfldren of those who have 
gone to their graves console themselves with the reflec- 
tion, that wheUier diey have risen or fallen in the little 
contests of party, they have not only established the 
liberty and happiness of their own native land, but have 
conferred blessings beyond their own country, and be- 
yond their own thoughts, on millions of men, and on 
succ e ss ion s of genendons. Under the iafleence of 
these iostitnlaons, received a»d adopted in principle, 
from our example, the whole southern continent has 
shaken off its colonidi sulyectkMi. A new world, filled 
with fresh and interesting nations, has risen to our sight* 
America seems agam diMvered; not to geography, but 
to oommerce» to social hitereearse, to itHelligeBce, to 
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civilizataoa, and to liberty. Fifty yean ago, some of 
those who now hear me, and the ^tbers of many others, 
listened in this place, to those mighty masters, Otis and 
Adams. When they then uttered the spiritHstirring 
sounds of Independence and Liberty, there was not a 
foot of land on the continent inhabited by civilized man, 
that did not acknowledge the dominion of European 
power. Thank God, at this moment, from us to the 
south pole, and from sea to sea, there is hardly a foot 
that does. 

* And, sir, when these States, thus newly disenthralled 
and emancipated, assume the tone, and bear the port of 
ind^>endence, what language, and what ideas do we 
find associated, with their new acquired liberty ? They 
speak, sir, of Constitutions, of Declarations of Rights, of 
the Liberty of the Press, of a Congress, and of Repre- 
sentative Government Where, sir, did they learn 
these ? And when they have applied to their great 
leader, and the founder of their States, the language of 
praise and commendation, till they have exhausted it, — 
when unsatisfied gratitude can express itself no other- 
wise, do they not call him their Washington ? Sir, the 
Spirit of Continental Independence, the Genius of Amer- 
ican Liberty, which in earlier times tried her infant 
voice in the halls and on the hills of New England, 
utters it now, with power that seems to wake the dead, 
on the plains of Mexico, and along the sides of the 
Andes. 

" Her path, where'er the Goddess roves, 

Glory pursues, and generous shame, 

The unconquerable mind, and Freedom's holy flame." 

' There is one other point of view, sir, in regard to 
which I will say a few words, though, perhaps, at some 
hazard of misinterpretation. 

^ In the wonderful spirit of improvement and enter- 
prise which animates the country, we may be assured 
that each quarter will naturally exert its power in favor 
of objects in which it is interested* This is natural and 
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tmftToidabl^. Eaell pi>rtioti, thereibre^ will ase fts best 
floeans. If the Wdst feels a stroag interest Id clearing 
the navigation of its mighty streams, and opening roads 
through ite vast forests ; if the South is equally zealous 
to posh the prodaetion and augment the prices of its 
great staples, it is reasonable to expeet, that these objects 
will be pursued by the best means which offer. And it 
may, therefore, well deserve consideration, whether the 
commereia], and navigating, and manufactaring interests 
of the North do not call on us to aid uid support 
them, by united counsels, and united efforts. But I 
abstain from enlarging on this topic. Let me rather say, 
sir, that in regard to the whole country, a new era has 
aridea. In a time of peace, the proper pursuits of peace 
engage society with a degree of enterprise, and an in- 
tenseness of application, heretofore unknown. New 
objects are opening, and new resources developed on 
every side. We tread on a broader theatre; and if 
instead of acting our parts, according to the novelty and 
importance of the scene, we waste our strength in 
mutual crimination and recrimination about the past, we 
shall resemble those navigators, who having escaped 
from some crooked and narrow river to the sea, now 
that the whole ocean is before them, should, neverthe- 
less, occupy themselves with the differences which hap* 
peaed as they passed along among the rocks and the 
shallows, instead of opening their eyes to the wide hori- 
zon around them, spreading their sail to the propitious 
gale that woos it, raising their quadrant to the sun, and 
grasping the helm, with the conscious hand of a master. 

The inhabitants of Boston, not satisfied with the 
labors Mr. Webster had already performed for the in- 
struction and gratification of the public, claimed his 
services again, as a enlogist on Adams and Jefferson, 
after their extraordinary exit from this life, on the 4th 
of July, 1826. It was not strange that old men should 
7 
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die. Nature required the repose of the grave afier 
such active and eventfal lives. The country was 
ddly expecting to hear that they were sinking into the 
tomb. They had filled up a great measure of duty ; 
but that it should be so decreed that both should be 
called to another world on the nation's political birth- 
day — called as it were by the same angel of death on 
the same errand to this world, was most wonderful. 
At this event the nation felt but one sentiment— of 
respect and afiection ; aad if the expression may be 
allowed, but one heart-swelling emotion of wonder, 
admiration, and satisfaction, that they had gone together 
from this world of care and anxiety. OraUons, ser- 
mons, elegies and speeches, were made from one end of 
the country to the other. Party spirit was sacrificed, at 
once, at the shrine of patriotism ; and men of all political 
creeds vied with each other in commemorating the 
talents, services, and virtues of each. The failing 
of both were forgotten, and their deeds were brought 
forward side by side, and commented upon, as they 
will be when a century has passed over us as a nation. 
Tiiere was none of that weakness in this, which is often 
discovered in epitaphs or obituaries firom admiring 
friendship, or relenting enmity. The head, as well as 
the heart, was concerned in the feelings and proceedii^ 
of the people. Boston is never behind her sister cities 
in celebrating any joyous event, or in commemorating 
anything national, or glorious, or in paying honors to 
the illustrious dead. The mayor and aldermen ap- 
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pointed the second day of August following the fourth 
of July 1826, to notice the death of these distinguished 
statesmen. This day was fixed upon because on it, 
foUowmg the fourth of July, 1776, the members of the 
Continental Congress, who, from absence or othei* 
causes had not put their names to the immortal instru- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, now as- 
sembled to put the finishing hand to it. On this occa- 
sion, the good people of Boston were more than usually 
enthusiastic, if that were possible, and felt a determina- 
tion to show their respect for the illustrious dead, with 
no ordinary demonstrations of foneral insignia. Fiaineuil 
Hall was shrouded in mourning — the business of the 
city was suspended ; the colors of the shipping were 
hoisted half mast, and the bells toHed a scdemn peal at 
appointed hours of the day. Several hours before the 
ceremonies commenced, the hnmense galleries of the 
old cradle of liberty were crowded with ladies, waiting 
for the orator to appear. The procession was formed 
at the State House, nearly half a mile from the Hall ; 
and consisted of a very great number of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of the metropolis ; not more than 
a tenth of whom could expect to find accommodation 
for hearing the oration. As the procession passed, the 
windows and balconies were crowded with citizens with 
solemn feces, anxious to witness any portion of the 
honors the people were paying to the mighty dead. 
The deceased patriots had lived to 

^Read their history in a nation's eyes ;' 
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and now that iialioD, in this, and ia (Aher €&&09 
was putting the seal upon their fiune tiy those foneral 
rites which are perfbimed by the people only for those 
they loved. The body of Tngan was not so mudi the 
object of solemn curiosity as was Pliny's eulogy, in the 
Senate, upon the virtues of the great RomssQ. In joy 
and in grief, there often is a feeling so intense that thie 
niind cannot find repose until the heart has dkcbsurged 
iteelf in words. Every one was so desixaus of getting a 
look at the speaker, that the populace crowded upon Que 
another to the great danger of life, or Emhs. Men,, 
who were accustomed to see the orator almost daily ,. 
were just as eager to catch a glimpse of him as if diey 
now beheld him for the Qrst time. Men love to take 
their eyes fiom wandering over the wide expanse that 
heaven has su^ved us to view, and $rect them to one 
object, if such an object is capable of filling the mind. 
As the crowd thickened and the difficulties of a clear 
view increased, the exertions to see became more fierce. 
Many partook of the enthusiasm, who never could give 
a reason for it. The wcMdd has not unaph changed fiom 
its earliest ages. What Rome felt when her ^-eat 
ruler died, other cities feel now at the exit of their great 
men ; and the same anxiety to see and hear those wba 
praise them stiH continues ; 

' I have seen 
The ^mb men throng^ to see ym, and the blind 
To hear him speak ; the matrons flung thekr^oves^ 
Ladies and maids theip scarfs and handkerchief^ 
Upon him as he passed : The nobles bended. 
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As to JmeH sUtoe ; and the eaaaamm made 

A shower and thunder, with their caps and shoots : 

I never saw the like.' Couolakus. 

The subject was one abounding in incident and fiill 
of mterest. It stretched through a long measure of 
history, and was connected with the minute and the 
general affiurs of the RepuUic. To do justice to the 
lives of both and to their country, during this period, 
would require numerous volumes of biogra{^y and 
history. The task was to condense this mass of matter 
to the compass of a two hours' speech. The bio- 
graphical sketches of the tw^o great patriots are graphic, 
spirited, succinct, and stamped with the strictest ad- 
herence to plain matter of fact. 

Many of the orators and statesmen of the present 
day in our country affect to think but little of classical 
learning, and, relying on natural talents, most egre- 
giously underrate the influences and the value of 
letters. This, however, is owing to their ignorance of 
the treasures of antiquity. It is natural, fin: who can 
estimate properl^c what he does not, in the slightest 
degree, understand ? Mr. Webster has giv^n us his own 
view of the subject in this oration ; and this is one on 
which he should be heard, in particular, for his has 
been a business rather than a classical life ; and he can 
justly appreciate the effect of any portion of cla^^sical 
literature. 

'Literature sometimas, and pretensions to it much 
oilener, disgusts, by appearing to hang loosely on the 

7* 
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character, like aomeihiag ibreigii oi e«traBeoa»« not a 

part, but an ill-«djusted appendage ; or by «eeinmg to 
•overload and weigh it down, by its unsightly bulk, like 
the productions of bad taste in architecture, where there 
is maflsy and cttmbrous oraamenty without atrei^th or 
solidjty of coUunn. This has exposed learning, and 
especially claf^sical learning, to reproach. Men have 
seen that it might exist, without mental superiority, 
without vigor, without good taste, and without utility. 
But, in such cases, classical learning has only not in- 
spired natural talent ; or, at most, it has but made 
original feebleness of intellect, and natnral bluntness of 
perception, something more conspiouous. The qoetlioB, 
after all, if it be a question, is, whether literature, ancient 
as well as modern, does not assist a good understanding, 
improve natural good taste, add polished armor to native 
strength, and render its possessor, not only more capable 
of deriving private happiness from contemplation and 
reflection, but more accomplished, also, for action, in 
the affairs of life, and especially for public action/ Those 
whose memories we aow honor, were learned men; 
but their learning was kept in its proper place, and made 
subservient to the uses and objects of life. They were 
scholars not common, nor superficial ; but their scholar- 
erhip was so in keeping with their character, so blended 
and inwrought, that careless observers, or bad judges, 
not seeing an ostentatious display of it, might infer that 
it did not exist ; forgetting, or not knowing, that classical 
learning, in men who act in conspicuous public stations, 
perform duties which exercise the faculty of writing, or 
address popular, deliberative, or judicial bodies, is often 
felt, where it is little seen, and sometimes felt more ef- 
fectually, because it is not •seen at all.' 

Among the gifts which Mr. Adams had from nature^ 
and which were cultivated by close appGcation. to 
studies and duties was that of a strong voice arid a 
most powerful ima^nation, united to ^ retentive mem- 
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making an orator. His eloquence was admired in his 
d^9 as full of strength^ nature, fire, and classical learn- 
ing. He dame upon the question with all the energy 
of his feelings ; he turned it to every light, and probed 
It to the very quick. He was well grounded in rheto- 
ric, but SQade no dis{day of his art ; he pounced upon 
his subject with strength and spirit, regardless of the 
graces he might, or might not, exhibit in his perform- 
ance. Mr. Webster has given us the characteristics of 
Mr. Adams's eloquence. 

' The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his general 
character, and formed, indeed, a part of it. It was bold, 
manly, and energetic ,* and such the crisis required. 
"When public bodies are to be addressed on momentous 
occasions, when great interests are at stake, and strong 
passions excited, nothing is valuable, in speech, fhrther 
than it is connected with high intellectual and moral en- 
dowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness are the 
qualities which produce conviction. True eloquence, 
Indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot be brought 
from far. Liabor and learning may toil hi it, but they 
will toil in vain. Words and phrases may be marshalled 
in every way, but they cannot compass it. It must exist 
in the man, in the subject, and in the occasion. Affected 
passion, mtense expression, the pomp of declamation, all 
may aspire after it — they cannot reach it. It comos, if 
it comes at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from 
the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native force. The jpraces taught 
in the schools, the costly ornaments, and studied con^ 
trivances of speech, shock and disgust men, when their 
own lives, and the fate of their wives, their children, and 
their country, hang on the decision of the hour. Then 
wcnrds have 'lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all 
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elaborate oratory contemptible. Eren genius itself then 
feels rebuked, and subdued, as in the presence of higher 
qualities. Then, patriotism is eloquent ; then, self-deTO- 
tion is eloquent. The clear conception, outrunning the 
deductions of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolfe, 
the dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming 
from the eye, informing every feature, and urging the 
whole man onward, right onward to his object — this, this 
is eloquence ; or rather it is something greater and higher 
than all eloquence, it is action, noble, sublime, godlike 
action.' 

The declkiing years of Mr. Je^fson are iaith&iUj 
and beautifully drawn, exhibiting the composure of 
wisdom and the serenity of moral courage. The old 
age of most men is querulous and feeble : they are 
distressed to think life has passed on so far, and that 
they have so short a time to finish up the business of 
it. Mr. Jefferson seemed to wait with patience, and 
was ready to obey the summons for his departure — 
watchmg the last rays of his setting sun as one wishmg 
for rest after the toils and fiitigues of the day ; that rest 
had come, and the orator had in charge his fame. 

* Both Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson had the pleasure 
of knowing that the respect, which they so largely re- 
ceived, was not paid to their official stations. They were 
not men made great by office ; but great men, on whom 
the country for its own benefit had conferred office. 
There was that in them, which office did not gife, and 
which the relinquishment of office did not, and cosld not, 
take away. In their retirement, in the midst of their 
felbw-citizens, themselves private citizens, they enjoyed 
as high regard and esteem, as when filling the most imp 
portant places of public trust. 

' There remained to Mr. Jefferson yet one other work 
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of jp«tmti3m awl heneficeooe, the eguUiduiwnt of a 
UDiversitj in his native State. To this object he devoted 
years of incessant and anxious attention, and by the 
esiight^attd liberality of the legashitim ^ VirgisMw and 
the cooperation of other able and zealous friends, he 
lived to see it accomplished. May all success attend 
this infant seminary; and may those who enjoy its 
advantages, as often as their eyes shaU rest on tJie neighr 
bpring he^bt, recollect what they owe to their disinter- 
ested and indefatigable benefactor; and may letters 
honor him who thus labored in the cause of letters. 

* Tkos useM, and thus respected, passed the oJd afe 
of Thomas Je&i son. But time was on its ever-ceaseless 
wing, and was now bringing the last hour of this illus- 
trious man. He saw its approach, with undisturbed 
ssreaity. He counted the memeaiSt as they fiassed, aad 
beheld that his laM sands were tailing. That day, too, 
was at hand, which be had helped to malce immortal. 
One wish, one hope — if it were not presumptuous — beat 
ift his faiatittg breast. Coald it be so-«Hnigfat it please 
Qod—rhe wpjuld desire— once more— to see the sun — 
once more to look abroa.d on the scene around him, on 
the great day of liberty. Heaven, in its mercy, fulfilled 
thai prayer. He saw that sun— -he enjoyed its stored 
light-T-4)e thanked God for his mercy, oJid bowed his 
aged head to the grave. ** JTeliz, non vitts tantum clari- 
fate, sed etiam opportunitate mortis J^ * 

In 1821 Mr. Webster was engaged in a cause of no 
3mall ii^aportance before the High Court of Impeachment 
in Massachusetts. It was a trial which called up strong 
feelings in the community, and attracted much attention 
throughout the Cppimonwealth : James Prescott, a 
Judge of Probate of Wills, &c. &c. for the county of 
Middlesex, in that Commonwealth, was charged by 
the House of Representatives, acting as a grand inquest 
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Under the Constitution, \dth misconduct and malad- 
ministration in his office, inasmuch as he had held 
Probate Courts at other times than those aulhcmsed 
by law ; and for demanding and taking illegal fees and 
actmg as Counsel, and for receiving fees in cases pend- • 
ing in his own Court before him as judge. Prescott 
had long been considered a man of talents and integrity^ 
and a most excellent Judge of Probate : his decisions 
had been held in great respect. In some instances he 
had found the law silent or vague, and uncertain upon 
many points. No small part of his course had been 
founded upon ancient usages; and when new cases 
arose, he, as was customary in the preceding ages, 
legblated a little for himself This was thought no 
harm. He had proceeded in this course for sixteen 
years, and no one complained except the lawyers, who 
lost counsel fees by it. The judge had a little tmge of 
avarice in his compositicMi, and some share of obstinacy, 
but no one thought him dishonest, or capable of acting 
corruptly. In an evil hour, a vindictive neighbor, 
(tended by some cause not arising in the Court of 
Probate, entered his complaint upon some State allega- 
tions to the House of Representatives, on which the 
House thought it a duty to frame articles of impeach- 
ment, and therefore appointed managers to prosecute 
them to final judgment before the Senate, as the High 
Court of Impeachment. These managers were six of 
the most learned and eloquent members of the House, 
who discharged their duty with great ability. Mr. Web 
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ster, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Hoar, were of Counsel for 
the respondent. The defence was opened by the latter 
gentleman, in a sound and able argument, and closed 
by Mr. Webster. If acting out of the letter of the 
statute was wrong, the ju(%e was culpable ; but in his 
defence it was argued that in the alleged cases, the 
statute was silent, and in no case had he violated any 
clause of it ; and that he had used a fair discretion in 
holding courts other than those fixed by law, and on 
occasions of emergency only. The practice was com- 
mon in almost every county in the Commonwealth ; 
but this, it was contended by the managers, could not 
avail if proved, as a common error could not establish 
a right; but it certainly went far to show that there 
was no corruption. The taking of fees for advice, it 
was urged in the defence was not corrupt, for that this 
advice given was always judicious and saved expense 
of lit^^on, and assisted executors or administrators in 
the pnxnpt discharge of their duties. The managers 
thought, that if evils had crept into this court, it was 
high time they were corrected, and this was a proper 
occasicm to make the correction. Mr. Webster put 
forth his great strength in behalf of his client, and sel- 
dom was it more conspicuous. He felt that if his client 
bad, in some instances acted imprudently, that he had 
not acted corruptly, and he breasted the arguments 
of the managers most strenuously. He went deeply 
into the origin of these courts for the probate of wills, 
and showed most clearly all the ancient usages in the 
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ecclesiastical courts on which our probate courts 
were founded. The senate chamber was crowded, 
for a deep interest was excited : the advocate was more 
than usually earnest ; in fact, he showed most evidently 
a great anxiety on the subject. His arguments seemed 
to sweep along Kke th^ billows of the ocean ; his voicJe 
became deep-toned, and now and then almost terrific. 
He seemed to have a presage of the opinion of the 
majority of the judges, and he continued to strive with 
might and main to bring his client off safe. His speech, 
towards the close, became truly impassioned and sub- 
lime. There was a deep feeling in his bursts of elo- 
quence that agitated even those long accustomed to 
hear his fairest efibrts ; they saw his whole soul was in 
the cause, and the audience followed him without hold- 
ing back a jot, — ^they crowded closer and closer to him 
as he advanced in his argument ; and even envy owned 
that the struggle was gigantic. The close of the speech 
has come to us in a tamer form than that in which it 
was delivered ; but as we have it in print, it is oae of 
his most impassioned specimens of forensic eloquence. 
The reader shall judge for himself. 

* I now beg leave to call the attention of the Court to 
one or two considerations of a general nature, and which 
appear to me to have an important bearing on Uie merits 
of this whole cause. The first is this, that from the day 
when the respondent was appointed Judge of Probate, 
down to the period at which these articles of impeach- 
ment close— -iirom the year 1805 to 1821 — ^there is not 
a single case, with the exception of that alleged by Ware, 
in which it is even pretended that any secrecy was de- 
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signed or attempted by the Respoadeiit : there is not a 
^single <^ase, in which he is even accused of having wished 
to keep anything oat ^f sight, or to conceal any fact in 
his «dfni»i^ration, any charge which he had made, or 
any ike which he had taken. The evidence, on which 
yon 'are to judge him^ is evidence furnished by himself ; 
and instead f>f being obliged to seek ibr testimony in 
eeurces beywid the Respondent's control, it is his owa 
avowed actions^ his public administration, and the rec- 
ords of his office, which the Managers of the^osecution 
alone have been able to produce. And yet he is charged 
with having acted wUfidlif and corruptly ; as if it were 
possible that a magistrate, in a high and responsible sta- 
tion, with the eyes of the commanity npon hint, should, 
for near twenty years, pursue a course of corrupt and 
wilful maladminiatration, of which every act and every 
instance was formally and publicly put on record by 
himself, and laid open in the face of the community. ]^ 
this agreeaUe to the laws of human nature 1 Why, sir, 
if the Rei^xMident has so long been pursuing a course of 
conscious, and wilful, and corrupt maladministration, 
why do we discover none of the usual and natural traces 
of suck a course — some attempt at concealment, some 
eflbrt at secrecy; and in all tl» anmberless cases, in 
which he had opportunity and temptation, ^ why is not 
even a suspicion thrown out, that he has attempted to 
<lraw a veA of privacy over his alleged extortions ? — ^Is it 
in reason that you ndiould be obliged to go to his own 
records for the proof of his pretended crimes ? And can 
you, with even the color of probability, appeal to a course 
of actions unsuspiciously perf(»rmed in the face of Heaven, 
to sapport an accusation of offences in their very nature 
private, concealed, and hidden 1 

' Another consideratioa of a general nature to which 
I earnestly ask the attention of this Hon. Court, is this, 
that after all these accusations, which have been brought 
together against the Respondent, in all these articles of 
impeachment, and with all the industry and zeal, with 
isrhich the matter of them has been furnished to the Hon. 
8 
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Manatrera, he is not accused nor was suspected of the 
crimermost likely to bring an unjust jndge to the har of 
this Court. Show me the unjust judgment he has re»- 
tiered, the illegQl order he has given, the corrupt decree 
he has uttered, the act ofoppresi^iop he has committed. 
What, sir, a magistrate, charged with a long and delib- 
erate perseverance in wilful and corrupt administraUon, 
accused of extortion, thought capahle of accepting the 
■ miserable bribe of a few cents or a few dollars, for lilegal 
and unconstitutional acts— and that, too, in an office, 
presenting ercry day the most abundant opportunitie^, 
and if the Respondent were of the cbaracter pretended, 
the most irresistible temptation to acts of lucrative lujua^ 
tice; and yet, not one instance of a corrupt, illeg^U or 
oppressive judgmeot I I do ask the permission of Uus 
Hon Court and of every member of it, to put this to hm 
own conscience. 1 will ask him, if he can now name a 
more able and upright magistrate, as shown in all his 
proceedings and judgments, in all the offices of probate 
in the State 1 One whose records are more regularly 
and properly kept, whose administration is more prompt, 
correct, and legal,— whose competency to the duties is 
more complete, whose discharge of them is more punc- 
tual '^ I put this earnestly, sir, to the conscience of every 
member of this Hon. Court, 1 appeal more especially 
to my honorable friend, {Mr. Fay) intrusted with a 
share of the management of this prosecnliou, and who 
has been for twenty years an inhabitant of the_ county of 
Middlesex, I will appeal to him, sir, and I will ask 
him, whether if he knew that this night his wife should 
be left husbandless and his children faiheriess, there is a 
inagisirate in the State, in whose protection he had 
rather they should be left, than in that of the Respon- 
dent? Forgetting, for a moment, that he is a prosecutor, 
and remembering only that he is a citizen of the same 
county, a member of the same profession, with an ac- 
quaintance of twenty years standing, I ask him if he will 
say that he believes there is a county m the State, m 
which the office of Judge of Probate has been better 
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admkiistered ibr twenty years, than k has been in tbe 
county of Middlesex by this Respondent. And yet, sir, 
you are asked to disgrace him. You are asked to fix on 
him the stigma of a corrupt and unjust judge, and con- 
demn him to wear it through life. 

*■ Mr. President, the case is closed ! The &te of the 
Respondent is in your hands. It is for yon now to say, 
whether, from the law and the facts as they have ap- 
peared before jrou, you will proceed to disgrace and dis- 
franchise him. If your duty calls on you to convict him, 
convict him, and let justice be done ! but I adjure you 
let it be a clear undoubted case. Let it be so for his 
sake, for you are robbing him of that, for which with ail 
yomr high powers, you can yield him no compensation ; 
let it be so for your own sakes, for the responsibility of 
this day's judgment is one, which you must carry with 
you through your life. For myselfi I am willing here to 
relinquish the character of an advocate, and to express 
opinions by which I am willing to be bound, as a citizen 
of the community. And I say upon my honor and con- 
science, that I see not how, with the law and constitu- 
tion for your guides, you can pronounce the Respondent 
guilty. I declare, that I have seen no case of wUful and 
corrupt official misconduct, set forth according to the 
requisition of the constitution, and proved according to 
the common rules of evidence. I see many things i^ 
prudent and ill judged ; many things that I could wish 
had been otlmrwise ; but corrupticm and crime I do not 
see. Sir, the prejudices of the day will soon be for- 
gotten ; the passions, if any there be, which have ex- 
cited or favored this prosecution, will subside ; but the 
consequence of the judgment you are about to render 
will outiive both them and you. The Respondent is now 
brought, a single unprotected individual, to this formid- 
able bar of judgment, to stand against the power and 
auth<M']ty of the State. I know you can crush him, as 
he stands before you, and clothed as you are with the 
sovereignty of the State. You have the power *Mo 
change his countenance, and to send him away.'' Nor 
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do I remintl you that your jtidgment is to be tejudged 
by the communiiy ; and as you have summoned him for 
trial' to this high tribunal, you are soon to descend your- 
selves from these seat& of justice, and stand before the 
higher tribunal of the world. I would not fail so much 
in respect to this Hon. Court, as to hint that it could 
pronounce a sentence, which thecomraunity will reverse. 
No, sir, it is not the world's revision, which I would call 
on you to regard; btrt that of your own eoneciences 
when yeard have gone by, and you shall look back on 
the sentence you are about to render. If you send away 
the Respondent, condemned and sentenced, from your 
bar, you are yet to meet him in the world, on which you 
cast him out. You will be called to behold him a dis* 
grace to his^fomily, a sorrow and a shame to his children, 
a living fountain of grief and agony to himself. 

*' If yon shall then be able to behold him only as an 
unjust judge, whom vengeance has overtaken, and justice 
has blasted, you will be able to look upon him, not with- 
out pity, but yet without remcu'se. But, if, on the other 
hand, you shall see, whenever and wherever you meet 
him, a victim of prejudice or of pa6sk>n, a sacrifice to ai 
transient excitement ; if you shall see in him, a man, for 
whose condemnation any provision of the constitution 
has been violated, of any princ^le of law broken down ; 
then will he be able — humble and low as may be his 
condition — then will he be able to turn the current of 
compassion backward, and to look with pity on those 
who have been judges. If you are about to visit this 
Respondent with a judgment which shall Mast his house ; 
if the bosoms of the innocent and the amiable are to be 
made to bleed under your infliction, I beseech you to 
be able to state clear and strong grounds for your pro- 
ceeding. Prejudice and excitement are transitory, and 
will pass away. Political expediency, in matters of ju<- 
dicature, Is a fa^se and Im^w principle, and will never 
satisfy the conscienee of him who is fearfiil tliat he may 
have given a hasty judgment. I earnestly entreat you> 
for your own sakes, to possess yourselves of solid recksous^ 
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fi>anded in truth and justice, for the judgment jou pro- 
nounce, which you can carry with you, tul you go down 
into your graves ; reasons, which it will require no argu- 
ment to revive, no sophistry, no excitement, no regard to 
popular iaror, to render satisfactory to your consciences ; 
reasons which you can appeal to, in every crisis of your 
livesy and which shall be able to assure you, in your own 
great extremity, that you hare not judged a fellow creature 
without mercy. 

' Sir, I have done with the case of this individual, and 
now leave him in your hands. But I would yet once 
more a{^al to you as public men ; as statesmen ; as 
men o( enlightened minds, capable of a large view of 
things, and of foreseeing the remote consequences of 
important transactions; and, as such, I would most 
earnestly implore you to consider fully of the judgment 
you may pronounce. You are about to give a construc- 
tion to constitutional provisions, which may adhere to 
that instrument for ages, either for good or evil. I may 
perhaps overrate the importance of this occasion to the 
public wdfiire ; but I confess it does appear to me 
that if this body give its sanction to some of the princi- 
ples which have been advanced on this occasion, then 
there is a power in the State above the constitution and 
the law ; a power essentially arbitrary and concentrated, 
the exercise of which may be most dangerous. If im- 
peachment be not under the rule of the constitution and 
the la,ws, then may we tremble, not only for those who 
may be impeached, but for all others. If the full benefit 
of every constitutional provision be not extended to the 
Respondent, his case becomes the case of all the people 
of the Commonwealth. The constitution is their consti- 
tution. They have made it f(»r their own protection, and 
for his among the rest. They are not eager for his con- 
viction. They are not thirsting for his blood. If he be 
condemned, without having his offences set forth, in the 
manner which they, by their constitution have pescribed ; 
and proved in the manner which they, by their laws have 
ordained, then not only is he condemned unjustly, but 
8* 
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the rights of the whole people disregarded. For the 
sake of the people themselves, therefore, I would resist 
all attempts to convict bj straining the laws, or getting 
over their prohibitions. I hold up before him the broad 
shield of the constitution ; if through that he be pierced 
and fall, he will be but one sufferer, in a common ca- 
tastrophe.* 

In 1826, a resolution being presented to the House 
of Representatives for the appropriation of funds ne- 
cessary to enable the President of the United States to 
send Ministers to the Congress of Panama, — ^Mr. Mc 
Lane, of Dela\^'Bre, moved an amendment, the object 
of which was to restrain the power of the Ministers to 
be sent to ^a diplomatic character merely,' and to 
prevent them from discussing, considering, or consult^ 
ing on any propositions of alliance^ defensive or offen- 
sive. The amendment was minute and particular, but 
was not satisfactory to Mr. Rives, of Virginia, who pro- 
posed an addition to the amendment, binding the Min- 
isters still more closely. On this amendment, Mr. 
Webster addressed the House in a most able and 
learned argument. He said that there were only two 
questions to be considered ; the first — ' Whether the 
House of Representatives will assume the responsi- 
bility of withholding the ordinary appropriation for car- 
rying into effect an Executive measure, w^hich the 
Executive department has constitutionally instituted? 
The second, — whether, if it will not withhold the ap- 
propriation, it will yet take the responsibilicy of mter- 
posing with its owTi opinions, directions, or instructions, 
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as to the manner in which this particular Execntive 
measure shall be conducted?' The debate had be- 
come animated before Mr. Webster arose, and he had 
become deeply interested in the question, and came 
out with spirit and determination, and took as wide a 
survey as his opponents had ventured upon. Those 
unfriendly to the original motion, and those who moved 
the amendment were the same, or nearly so. The 
friends of the President thought, that a restriction such 
as this amendment proposed would unnecessarily inter- 
fere with the duties and prerogatives of the Executive, 
and be a bad precedent, even if within the course of 
Congressional authority. Such a power was not prob- 
ably even contemplated by the framers of the Consti- 
tution. 

Many of the topics of the debate were very general, 
and some of those called incidental were as interest- 
ing, if not more so, than the main question. South 
America had lately commenced a struggle for indepen- 
dence. It was no easy thing to shake off the yoke, 
which had for ages been fixed on their necks. The 
flame of liberty had spread from province to province, 
firom mountain to mountain, — ^through all the plains 
and vales from Mexico to Peru. The voices of men 
fighting for freedom were echoed through the whole 
land. The morning sun saw the ardent patriots on the 
east of the Andes, pouring out their blood as free as 
water, for liberty ; and his evening ray with aQ its 
mildness, witnessed ^ the spasms of infuriated man. 
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Struggling to recover his long lost liberty,' as the light 
streamed from the Pacific to the glaciers. The op- 
pressed had risen in one mass and hurled the tyrants 
and their mmions to the dust, or drove them from iime 
country, or confined the few remaining engines of ty- 
ranny to some narrow limits or some half a dozen 
strong holds. The lovers of liberty in this country 
and every country where liberty has a home, hailed 
with delight the prospect of South American emanci- 
pation. The patriots had every thing to do, and they 
went on, as far as they knew what to do, with energy, 
patience, and perseverance. The cause was dear to 
the people of the United States, and they watched 
every breeze fix>m the South with an anxious ear for 
the news from that agitated country. As soon as this 
country saw that there was a fair prospect, that South 
America could, with some assistance and good fortune, 
maintain their independence, the United States took 
part with them in feeling, if they could do no more. 
From these symptoms, and fix)m his own heart, the 
President of the United States had spoken boldly and 
freely upon the subject of their independence, and the 
people were unanimous in repeating his declarations, 
and agreed to support him heart and hand, in the part 
he should take in the cause. 

South America had been a region of romance to us ; 
we had traced its history firom the discovery of the 
country to the revolution. Nature had marked it with 
most extraordinary features, — exhibiting all that is 
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wild, beautiful, and magnificent in scenery ; it has also 
all the varieties of climate, from perpetual verdure to 
eternal snows, — and its history abounds in the marvel- 
lous. The historian can give no satisfactory account 
of the nations found there, when the Spaniards came 
to subdue it. The ccmquest of it by Pizarro and Cor- 
tez is a tale of wonder throughout. The mild, softy 
and lovely simplicity of the natives has been, in a good 
measure, lost by Spanish cruelty, and the succeeding 
race of intermingled blood unite some of the worst 
traits of both nations, — ^indolence and ferocity. Spain 
has been cursed in a thousand ways for the blood she 
has wantonly spilled ; but in none is it more distinctly 
seen than in the effects of the treasures she has drawn 
from South America. Spain has been plundered and 
drained of the gold she wrung from her colonies, and 
other nations enjoy what her avarice ptodueed. She 
ruled her colonies with a rod of iron ; and, for the 
purpose of quenching every ray of civil liberty^ had 
shrouded them with the thickest mantle of superstition, 
and from jealousy and bigotry had shut them from thQ 
rest of the world. All nations were excluded from the 
immense seaboard of South Amerioa, — a seaboard, the 
extent of ti^hich was half a measure of the circumfer- 
ence of the globe itself Tho mother country carried 
on her commerce sluggishly, and on her own t^rms. 
No olive-tree op vine was allowed to grow on soiU 
most congenial to their cultivation. Now and then a 
smuggler stole into a port of South America at the risk 
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of his property and life ; or sometimes, perhaps, neces- 
sity made a viceroy open a port for a few months, 
but the colonies had no regular trade with any nati(m. 
This state of things could not last forever. Some rays 
of light burst in upon the darkest portions of that coun- 
try. Although books were prohibited, and the press 
not allowed, yet the history of our revolution, and that 
of France became partially known to the people, par- 
ticularly to the most enterprizing ; and in every coun- 
try there will always be some more restless and active 
than the rest ; — added to this, several young men of 
the Spanish and half-Uood were sent out of the coun- 
try to the United States and to England, for the pur- 
pose of getting an education. These, on their return 
home, became dissatisfied widi the state of things, and 
began secretly to take measures to dissemmate intelli- 
gence among the people ; and step by step they in- 
creased their influence and power ; which, at last, their 
indolent mastei^ saw, and in attempting to put them 
down brought on the revolution. The patriots, after 
extraordinary efforts, were successfol. If all the san- 
guine anticipated, lias not been realized in their march 
to freedom, yet, much has been done in the cause of 
liberty ; and notwithstanding the confusion, the coun- 
ter-revolutions, and wars with one another, still the 
hopes of the sagacious are not extinguished, but it is 
fully believed, that Time will bring healing upon liis 
wings for these Republics, now torn with intestine 
broils, and suffering with unnatural ccmflicts. 
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When these new Republics felt that they had done 
much, and had still more to do, they proposed a Con<- 
gress to meet at Panama to discuss their domestic and 
foreign relations, in order to take their stand with ad- 
vantage among the nations of the world. The United 
States were invited to send a representation to this 
body, and the President accepted of the invitation. 
The appropriation for their salaries was now under dis- 
cussion. Mr. Webster, full of the history of that wild 
and wonderful region, still came to the debate with a 
coolness, and a business spirit that became a statesman. 
He indulged in no unreasonable glow of romance upon 
the occasion ; but considered the question as one in- 
volving the great doctrines on which our country had 
acted from her birth. There were no rapturous views 
of liberty, — ^nothmg of that swelling importance which 
is often found among some of our statesmen, who think 
the whole world must yield implicitly to all our im- 
pressions of right and wrong whatever they might be ; 
but he put the subject on well settled principles, and 
dared to hazard all consequences upon them. South 
America was struggling for emancipation, and he wished 
the United States to say to the world, ' that as we 
saved ourselves by such principles, we dare avow 
them, and act upon them, when other States are con- 
tending for their rights also.' Mr. Webster did not 
wish this country to make a Quixotic avowal, in the 
case that we would go with them heart and hand at all 
lengths, but simply to say that we would consult with 
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them at all proper times aad od all occasions, and do 
all for them ccmsistent with our existing duties. This 
was manly and it was right also. 

Mr. Canning, the British Premier, boasted, that he 
had created the South American Republics ; this was 
the vanity of the great statesman, for the fire had de- 
scended from heaven and the mass of clay had been 
quickened into life, and stood erect as a man, before 
he, who would be thought the modern Prometheus, 
had contemplated the creation that swelled his heart 
with so much pride. 

From the breaking out of the revolution in South 
America up to the time of the Congress of Panama, 
the people of that country looked to those of the United 
States for strong sympathies and friendly courtesies, if 
not for direct assistance ; and the United States were 
not only friendly but enthusiastic in the cause of free- 
dom ; but some changes had come over a portion of 
our people, when this resolution for the appropriation 
erf" funds to defray the expenses of this Panama mission 
was offered in the House of Representatives ; yet, 
notwithstanding this change, it was not a little singular, 
and somewhat painful, to hear in Congress, the sons of 
those who had invoked gods and men to assist them 
in their revolutionary struggles, talking with so much 
indiflerence on this great question. Theirs was a case 
of stronger oppression than ours. The grievances of 
the British Colonies consisted chiefly in assumption 'of 
&\se principles on the part of the mother country, out 
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^f ¥riiich e^ls mi^t har^ gvmm, but their cause of 
rebellion was absolute, heartfelt misery from the hand 
of the oppressor, whose little Jingtr was thicker than 
4he loins of thoM who oppressied us« 

Mr. Webster had no hesitation in boldly avowing 
his sympathy for tlie people of South America. In 
the elose of his speech, he said, ^ If it be a weakness to 
feel the sympathy of one's nature excited for such 
men, in such a cause, I am guilty of that weakness. If 
it be prudence to meet their pro&red civility, not with 
reciprocal kmdness, but with coldness or insult, I still 
choose to follow where natural impulse leads, and to 
give up that fidse and mistaken prudence, for the vol- 
untary sentiments of my heart.' 

The whole speech is full of sound arguments and 
faonorabie feelings. The Mowing exttact, a small 
portion of the speech, glances at the situation of South 
America, and touches upon the policy our Government 
-should pursue. 

' I am, tliereforCt Mr. Chairman, against the amend 
ment ; not only aa not being a proper manner of exer- 
cising any power belonging to this House ; bat also as 
not containing instructions fit to be given, if we possessed 
the power of giving them. And as my vote will rest on 
these gronnds^ I might terminate my remarks here ; but 
the discussion has extended over a broader sorfiiee, and 
following where others have led, I will ask your indul- 
gence to a few observations on the more general tqplcs 
of the debate. 

' Mr GhaimAn : it is oftr fortune to be cdled upon to 
act our part, as public men, at a most interesting era in 
human affairs. The short period of your life, and of 
9 
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mine, hs^ been thick and crowded with the most im|K)r- 
tant events* Not onty new iutereisls and new relations 
ha^e sprung up amoog States, but new societies, new 
nations, and fatnitles of nations, ha^e risen to take their 
places^ and perform their parts, in the order and the in- 
tercourse of the world' Bvery mao, aspiring to the 
character of a statesman, must endeavor to enlarge his 
views to meet this new state of things. He must aim at 
adequate comprehension , and instead of helng satisfied 
with that narrow politics 1 sagacity, wiiich, like the power 
of minute vision, sees small things accurately, but can 
see nothing ^Ise, he must look to the far horizon, and 
embrace, in his broad survey, whatever tiie series of re* 
cent events has brought into connexion, near or remote, 
with the country whose interests he studies to serve. 
We have seen eight States, formed out of colonies on our 
own continent, assume the rank of nations. 

* This is a mighty revolution, and when we consider 
what an extent of the surface of the globe they cover ; 
through what climates they extend ; what population 
they contain, and what new impulses they must derive 
from this change of government, w^c cannot but perceive 
that great effects are likely to be produced on the inter- 
course, and the intercstsof the civilized world. Indeed, 
it has been forcibly said, by the intelligent and distin- 
guished statesman who conducts the foreign relations of 
England, that when we now speak of Europe and the 
world, ive mean Europe and America; and that the dif- 
ferent systems of these two portions of the globoi and 
their several and various interests, must be thoroughly 
studied and nicely balanced by the statesmen of the times. 
* In many respects, sir., the European and the Amerl^ 
can nations are alike. They are alike Christian tf latet, 
civilized States, and commercial States. They have 
access to tite same common fountains of intelligence ; 
they all draw from those sources which belong to the 
whole civilized world. In knowledge and letters — in 
the arts of peace and war, they differ in degrees i but 
they bear, nevertheless, a general resemblance. On the 
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ether hand, in matters of goveraneat and social intftka- 
tion, tke satioae on this continent are founded upon 
principles which BOTer did prevail, in considerable extent, 
either ait any other time, or in any other place. There 
has nerer bees p roe ew te d to the mind of man a more 
interesting sabject of contemplation than the establish- 
ment of so many nations in America, partaking in the 
ciyilisation and in the arts of the old world, bnt having 
left behind them those comlmHis institutions which had 
their origin in a dark and military age. Whatsoever 
European experience has developed favorable to the free- 
dom and the happiness of man; whatsoever European 
genius has invented for his improvement or gratification ; 
whatsoever of r^iement or polish the culture of Euro- 
pean society presents for his adoption and enjoyment — 
all thk is offered to man in America, with the additional 
advantages of the frill power of erecting forms of govern- 
ment on free and simf^e principles, without overturning 
institutions suited to times long passed, but too strongly 
supported, either by interests or prejudices, to be shaken 
without convulsions. This unprecedented state of things 
presents the happiest of all occasions for an attempt to 
establish national intercourse upon improved principles ; 
upon principles tending to peace, and the mutual pros- 
perity of nations^ In this respect America, the whole of 
America, has a new career before her. If we look back 
on the history of Europe, we see how great a portion of 
the last two centuries her States have been at war for 
interests connected mainly with her feudal monarchies ; 
wars for particular dynasties ; wars to support or defeat 
particular successions; wars to enlarge or curtail the 
dominions of particular crowns ; wars to support or to 
dissolve family alliances ; wars, in fine, to enforce or to 
resist religious intolerance. What long and bloody 
chapters do these not fill, in the history of European 
p(^itics ! Who does not see, and who does not rejoice 
to see, that America has a glorious chance of escaping, 
at least, these causes of contention. Who does not see, 
and who does not rejoice to see, that, on this continent, 
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lUNJer other fom» of gtt vc rmoent, we have Mure us the 
B<^)le bc^ of bemg aUe, by the mere wflueace ^ chril 
liberty and religknis toleration, lo dry ii|» these oiUposiw 
mg fountains of blood, and to extioguidi these conswiH 
i^ fires of war. The general ojphiion of the age iaver^ 
such hopcB and suoh profsf^ects. There is a gsewii^ 
disposition to treat the intercourse of nations mose like 
the useful intercourse of friends ; philosophy— «j«Bl v^iews 
of nsiional advantagei good sesse «id the dictates of a 
common religion, and an increasing conviction that w«r 
is not the interest of the human race— ndl concor, to in*^ 
esease the interest created by this new accession to the 
list of nations. 

' We have heard it said, sir, that ihe topic of South 
American Independence is worn out, and tlireadboffe* 
Such it may be, sir, to those who have eonteniphiited it 
merely as an article of news, like ^le fluctuation of the 
markets^ or the rise and fall of stocks. Such it nay be, 
to those minds who can see no consequences Iblkming 
from these great events. But whoever has either imd^n* 
stood their present in^NMrianc^, 6r can at ail eslimale 
their future influenoe^^whoever has reflected on the new 
relations they introduce with other State»-^whoever^ 
among ourselves especially, has meditated on the new 
relations whioh we now bear to them, and the striking 
attitude in which we ourselves are bow placed, as ihib 
oldest of the American nations^ will feel that the topto 
can never be without interest ; «id will be sensible, that, 
whether we are wise enough to perceive it or net, the 
establishment of South American indepondoice will a& 
feet all nations, and ourselves perhaps more than any 
other, through all coming time. 

' But, sir, although the independefice of these new 
Slates seems eflectually accomplished, yet a lingering 
and hopeless war is kept up against them by Spatift. 
This is greatly to be regretted by all nations. To Spaift 
it is, as every reasonable man sees, useless, and without 
hope. To the new States themselves it is burdensome 
and afflictive. To the commerce of neutral naticms it is 
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aaaoyiag and vMntioiis. Tliere seems to be somethiag 
of Ibe pertinacity of the Spanish ^larmcter in hdding on 
uk suck a desperate eoorse. It reminds as of the soTenty 
yenrs during wbieb ^pain resisted the independence of 
Hdknd. I think, however, that there is some reason to 
believe that the war approaches to its end. I believe 
tiiat the measures adopted by our own Government have 
had an elfect in tending lo |wodace that result I an« 
derstand, at least, that the (jnestion of recognition has 
been taken into consideration by the Spanish Govem- 
HMmt ; and it may be hoped that a war, which Spain 
finds to be so eiqpensive, whkh the whole world tells her 
is so hopeless, and which, if continued, now threatens 
her with new dangers, she may, ere long, have the pru- 
dence to terminate. 

* Onr own coarse during this contest between Spain 
ntd her cokmies is well Imown. Though entirely and 
strictly neutral, we were in favor of early recognition. 
Our c^inions were known to the allied sovereigns when 
ia Congress at Aix^a-Chapelle in 1818, at which time 
the affiMPs of Spain and her cc^onies were under consid- 
eration; and, probably, the knowledge of those senti- 
ments, togeth^ with the policy adopted by England, 
prevented any interference by other powers at that time. 
Yet we have treated Spain with scrupulous delicacy. 
We ac4ed on the ease as one of civil war. We treated 
with the new Goisernments as Governments de facte. 
Not questicming the right of Spain to coerce them back 
to their old obediencet if she had the power, we yet held 
it to be our light to deal with them as with existing Gov- 
ernments in lact, when the moment arrived at which it 
became apparent and manifest that the dominion of Spain 
over these, her ancient colonies, was at an end. Our 
right, our interest, and our duty, all concurred at that 
moment to recommend recognition*— and we did recog- 
nise. 

* Now, sir, the history of this proposed Congress goes 
ba^^k to an earlier date than that of our recognition. 1% 
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cotimienced in 18^1 ; and one of tke trSAticw W9W be- 
fore us, proposing snch a mee^g, that between Colonic 
bia and CbiH, w-as GOBcluded in Jafy, It^ a few mwrtlw 
cmty after we had acknowledged C^ independence of the 
new States. The idea ori^nated, donbtiess, in the wnAi 
to strengthen the union among the new governmeiMSy 
and to promote the common caose of ali, the eflectaid 
resistance to Spanish authority. At independenoe wai( 
at that time their leading object, it is naland to ^ppO0C» 
that they contemplated this mode <^ m«Mal mtercottvso 
and mutual arrangement, as fevorable to the necessarT* 
concentration of parpose and of aotion, for the attatttu 
raent of that object. But this purpose of the Congress, 
or this leading idea, in which it nay be sopposed to ha^H) 
originated, has led, as it seems to me, to great liiisappre-* 
hensiOns as to its true character, and great mietakes in 
regard to the danger to be apprehended from oor 9ei»diH|f 
ministers to the meetii^. This meeting, »r^ is a Coik 
gress— *not a Congress as the "WTiird is known %o «iiir Con« 
stitati<m and laws, for we use it in a peculiar sense; b«l 
as it is known to the kw of nations. A Cbngvesa^ by 
the law of nations, is but an appointed meeting ibr lhi» 
settlement of ailhirs between difl^rent nations, in whMi^ 
the representatives or agents of each tr^t and negotiato 
as they are instructed by their own goyernment In 
other words, this Congress is a diplomatic meeda^. W<6 
are asked to join no goremment — ^no le|fiff^tnre-*HM> 
league — acting by votes. It is a Ccmgress, s«eh as thns^ 
of Westphalia, of Nimeguen, of Ryswyck, or of Utre«htt 
or such as those which have been hoMen in Europe, ii^ 
our own time. No nation is a party to any thing done* 
in such assemblies, to which it does not expresiriy mako 
itself a party. No one's rights are put at the di^osition 
of any of the rest, or of iSl the rest. What miniatoin 
agree to, being afterwards duly ratified at home, binds 
their government ; and nothing else binds the govevn- 
ment. Whatsover is dcme, to which they do not assent, 
neither binds ih6 ministers nor thek gavffnmeftt, any 
more than if they had not been present. 
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* TkeM tratks, sir, seem too pkiD, and too cobuboh* 
I^oe to be staled. I find my apology only ia tboee mis* 
a^mhensioiw of the eliaraeter of the meeting to which 
I kaTo referred both now and formerly. It haa been 
said that oommeroial treaties are not negotiated at such 
meetings. Far otherwise is the fact Among the earliest 
of iasportant stipulations made in favor of commerce and 
navigalion, were those at Westphalia. And what we 
0^1 the treaty of Utrecht^ was a bundle of ueaties nego-> 
tfated at that Congress; some of peace, some of boun-* 
ctory, and others of commerce. Again, it has been said, 
in order to prove that this meeting is a sort of eonfed- 
eraey, that sneh assemblies are out of the way of ordi« 
Mwy nego^ation, and are always founded on, and pro* 
Tided fory by previous treaties. Pray, sir, what treaty 
preceded tfaie CongMss at Utrecht? and the meeting of 
onr PlempoteKtiaries with those of England at Ghent, 
what was that bat a Congress 1 and what treaty preceded 
it ? It is said, again, that there is no sovereign to whom 
CNtr ministera can be accredited. Let me ask whether, 
HI the case last cited, our ministers exhibited their cre- 
dentials to the mayor of Ghent 1 Sir, the practice of na- 
tione in these matters is weU known, and is free of diffi- 
cnlty. If the Government be not present, agents or 
Pienipotentiaries interchange their credentials. And 
when it is said that our ministers at Panama will be, not 
ministers, but deputes, members of a deliberative body, 
not protected in their public character by the public law ; 
when all this issaid? propositions are advanced, of which 
I see no evidence whatever, and which appear to me to 
be wholly without foundation. 

* It is contended that this Congress, by virtue of the 
treaties which the new States have entered into, will 
possess powers other than those of a diplomatic charao* 
ter« as between those new States themselves. If that 
were so, it ^vouid be unimportant to us. The real ques* 
tioo here is, what wiU be our relation with those States, 
by sending ministers to this Congress 1 Their arrange* 
ments among themselves M'ill not affect us. Even if it 
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xvere a Government li^^ our old confederation^ yet, if 
Its members had authoritj to treat with us in bebatf of 

their respective nations on suhjecis on which we have 
a right to treat, the Congress might still be a very 
proper occasion ibr such negotiations. Do gentlemen 
forget that the French Minister wiif» introduced to our 
old Congress^ met in its sessions, carried on oral dificuEi- 
isions with it^ and treated with it in behalf of the French 
King T All that did not make him a member of it ; nor 
connect him at all with the rolations which its members 
bore to each othei. Ashe treated on the subject of car- 
rying on the war against England, it was, doubtless, bos- 
tile towards that power ; but this consequence followed 
from the object and nature of the stipulations, and not 
from the manner of the intercourse. The representa- 
tives of these South American States, it is said, wiJl 
carry on belligerent councils at this Congress. Be it ao; 
we shall not join in such councils. At the moment of 
invitation^ our Government informed the ministers of 
those States, tbat we could not make ourselves a party 
to the war between them and Spain, nor to councils for 
deliberating on the me^ins of its further pjosecution. 

^ If, it is asked, we send ministers to a Congress com- 
posed altogether of belligerents, is it not a breach of 
neutrality? Certainly not ; no man can say it is. Sup- 
pose , sir^ tbat these ministers from the new States, in- 
stead of Panama, were to assemble at Bogota, where we 
already have a minister ; their councils, at that place, 
might l)e belligerent, while the war should last with 
Spain. But should we, on thai account, recall our min- 
ister from Bogota T The whole argument rests on this; 
|hat because, at the same time and place, the agents of 
the South American Governments may negotiate al>oiit 
their own relations with each other, in regard to their 
common war against Spain ^ therefore we cannot at tlie 
same time and place, negotiate with them, or any of 
them, upon our own neutral and commercial relations. 
This proposition^ sir, cannot be maintained ; and, there* 
fore, all the inferences from it faih 
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«Buty lif, I see tto proof ihAt, as between liMMelires, 
the represenUtif es of ike Sooth Amef i^n Steles are to 
possess other thae diploeHitio powers. I refer to the 
treaties! whick are essentiaUj alike, mttd which hare been 
oCien read* 

* With two exceptions, (wiiich I will notice,) the arti< 
eles of these treaties, deseribing the powers of the Ckm^ 
gress, are sabstantiaUy like those in the treaty of Paris, 
in 1814, pwi4mg for the Congress at Vienna. It was 
there stipulated that all the powers should send plenipo- 
tentiaries to Vienna, to regulate, in general Coi^essy 
the arrangements to complete the provision of the pre* 
sent treaty^ Now, it might have been here asked^ how 
regmlaie 7 How regnlate in general Congress ?-— regit* 
late by Yotes ? Sir, nobody Mked such questions; stai^ 
ply because it was to be a Congress of plenipotentiaries^ 
Thetwo^eguwpttons which I lm?e mentioned, are, tkai 
this Congress is to act as a council and to interpret treft-> 
ties ; but there is nothing in either of these to be done 
whiek may not be done diplomatically. What is more 
common than diplomatic intercourse, to explain and to 
interpret treaties % Or what more frequent than Uiat n»» 
tions, having a common object, interchange nnitual 
counsels and advice, through the medium of their res* 
pective aiinisterB ? To bring this matter, sir, to the test^ 
let me ask, when these ministers assemble at Panama, 
can they do anything but according to their instruct 
tion»? Have they any organisation, any power of action, 
or any rule of action common to tfaem all 1 No more, 
sir, than the respective ministers at the Congress erf V>« 
enna. Everything is settled by the use of the word 
Plenipotentiary. That proves the meeting to be dipk>« 
static, and nothing else. Who ever heard of a plenipo« 
tentiary memb^ of the Legislature ?— 4i plenipotentiarf 
burgess of a city ?— or a pkniqM>tenttary knight of the 
shire 1 

* We may dismiss all fears, sir, arising from the nature 
of this meeting. Our agents will go there, if they go at 
all, in the character of ministers, protected l^ the public 
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lawt n^otiating only for ourselves, and not called on to 
viokte any neutral duty of their own government. If it 
be so that this meeting has other powers, in consequence 
of other arrangements between other States^ of' which I 
see no proof, still, we are not party to these arrange- 
meats, nor can be in any way affected by them. As far 
as this gofernment is concerned, nothing can be done 
but by negotiation, as in .other cases. 

' It has been affirmed, that this measure, and the sen- 
timents expressed by the Executive relative to its objects, 
are an acknowledged departure from the tieutral policy 
of the United States. Sir, I deny there is an acknowl- 
edged departure, or any departure at. all, from the neu- 
tri3 policy of the country. What do we mean by our 
neutral policy ? Not, I suppose, a blind and stupid in- 
diflferenoe to whatever is passing around os^ not a total 
disregard to approaching events, or approaching evils, 
till they meet us full in the face. Nor do we mean, by 
our neutral p^icy, that we intend never to assert- our 
rights by force. No, sir. We mean by our policy of 
neutrality, that the great objects of national pursuit with 
us are connected with peace. We covet no provinces ; 
we desire no conquests ; we entertain no ambitious pro^ 
jects of aggrandizement by war. This is our policy. 
But it does not follow, from this, that we rely less than 
other nations, on our own power to vindicate our own 
righu. We know that the last logic of kings is also our 
last logic ; that our own interests must be defended and 
maintained by our own arm ; and that peace or war may 
not always be of our own choosing. Our neutral policy, 
therefore, not only justifies but requires, our anxious at- 
tention to the political events which take place in the 
world, a ikilfiil perception of their relation to our own 
concerns, and an early anticipation of their consequences, 
and firm and timely ass^tion of what we hold to be our 
own rights, and our own interests. Our neutrality is 
not a predetermiiied abstinence, either from remon* 
strances, or from force. Our neutral policy is a policy 
that protects neutrality, that defends neutrality, that takes 
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up arms, if need be, lor neotrality. When it is said, 
tberefore, that this measure departs from our neutral pol^ 
icy, either that policy, or the measure itself, is misun- 
derstood. It implies either that the objector tbe ten- 
dency of the measure is to invoire us in the war of other 
States, which I think cannot be shown, or that the asser* 
tion of our own sentiments, on points aiSecting deeply 
our own interests, may place tis in a hbstile attitnde with 
other States, and that, therefore, we depart from neu- 
trality ; whereas, the truth is, that the decisi? e assertion, 
and the firm support of these sentiments, may be most 
essential to the maintenance of iieutrafity. 

* An honorable member from Pennsylvanm thinks this 
Congress will bring a dark day over the United States. 
Doubtless, sir, it is an interesting moment in our his- 
tory ; but I see no great proofs of thick coming dark- 
ness. But the object of the remark seemed to be to 
show that the President himself saw difficulties on all 
sides, and, making a choice of evils, preferred rather to 
send ministers to this Congress, than to run the risk of 
exciting the hostility of the States by refusing to send. 
In other words, the gentleman wished to prove that the 
President intended an alliance ; although such intention 
is expressly disclaimed. 

< Much commentary has been bestowed on the letters 
of invitation from the ministers* I shall not go through 
with verbal criticisms on these letters. Their general 
import is plain enough. I shall not gather together 
small and minute quotations, taking a sentence here, a 
word there, and a syllable in a third place, dovetailing 
them into the course of remark, till the printed discourse 
bristles with inverted commas, in every line, like a har- 
vest-field. I look to the general tenor of the invitations, 
and I find that we are asked to take part only in such 
things as concern ourselves. I look still more carefully 
to the answers, and I see every proper caution, and pro- 
per guard. I look to the message, and I see that noth- 
ing is there contemplated, likely to involve us in other 
men's quarrels, or that may justly give offence to any 
foreign State. With this, I am satisfied.' 
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In April, l®flB, a bitt was before Congress for the 
relief of certain officers of the revolutionary war. In 
1780, the army was in a state of wretchedness, in want 
t^ food, dotbes, and pay, and it seemed as if the cause 
was, after all the struggles and hardships, about to be 
abandoned for want of means to support an army. In 
4h]8 state of affiiirs. Congress bad reson to an act, giv- 
ing in the plenitude of a promise, half-pay for life to 
those officers who would engage to serve their country 
during the war. This body staked the faith of the na- 
tion for the redemption of the pledge. The brave suf- 
ferers accepted the offer, believing that the country 
<woakl be able to pay them if the war wm once fairly 
ended, and they were determined to end it as soon as 
possible. By this, new life and energy was restwed 
to the army, and they w^nt on with a high spirit, trust- 
ing to this faith of the nation, so solemnly pledged. 
In 1783, Congress made a commutation of this half- 
jpay for life, roaMMing upon vriM they thought the 
country was able to pay, rather than upon the terms of 
the solemn contract. A few agents spake and acted for 
the whole body of the officers ; bat as a body the officers 
were never satisfied with the result, with this huckster- 
ing of the Government. Many fell into the measure, 
fearing that if thb eemmuMioii was refused, nothing 
would ever be obtained. Some thought perhaps this 
was the best the country could do, and of course were 
i^lent. The old soldier who had made so many sacri- 
fices, was not disposed to quarrel now, about this act of 
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iiijiigbce, after ht bad bean quiet so kng. Some bad 
a strong fiuth that when tbe treasury sbould be Ml, 
and tbe nation prosperous, all would come rigbt. 
When tbe time of peace and piOBperity did arrive, a 
law making piovBion for the offices and sddieis of 
tbe revolution, was recommended by the President of 
the Uailed States, and passed by Congress. This did 
much good, and saved many from living upcn the 
chsfity of friends, or from suftri^g; but the act* was 
so nanowiy oonstmed, that acme but those absolutely 
sufiering fer daily bsead were co n sidered withb the 
paU of it But few of the officers who had accepted 
of the oommutation had come within tbe act passed m 
1818, and they petitioned Congress lor some settle- 
m^ai in equity and justice of their ckims* Influential 
agents were obosen from the sutvivcns of those officers 
xAto had accepted the otkt of Congress in 1780, who 
repaired to Washington to represent the merks of th^ 
claims before a committee of Coi^^rass. They made 
their appearance; — llie «lver4iaired raterans were 
seen pacmg the lobbies of Ae ciqpitol, waiting to catch 
a IogIc from some mendlier who was supposed to be 
fiiendly, or to have some influence in the House or 
Senate, when Uie bill should be called up. One would 
have snpposed that suc^ a bill would have passed vfkh 
acclanu^ion, but there were many diffiouldes in the 
way, that could hardly be imagined. Those who said 
an3rdiitig upon the subject, considered that these old 
soldiers had a good clakn on tbe country, in e^ity- ; 
10 
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but all equitable claims bad not legal rights, much less 
remedies. A new generation had arisen since the 
revolutionary war, who thought it the most prudent 
way to consider all these matters as out-lawed. The 
whole subject was excellent on the page of history ; 
shone bright there, and made up no small part of our 
glory, but to pay for this vns loo bad ! They acted 
virtually upon the maxim of the philosopher, whosud, 
'It was well enough for dutifol children to raise a 
monument to their departed parents, but succeeding 
generations were romantic who should rebuild the pile 
when in a state of dilapidation.' The subject of hard- 
fightbg ancestors was all-glorious, was excdient to 
paint ^ moral or adorn a tak, but to pay for all thb 
after half a century, was something too near vulgar 
life ; to put their hands into the treasury and to take 
out gold for those old stones, was too bad ! It would 
take off no small portion of the delight they had felt in 
contempbtfaig the subject, to do this 1 
' Some of the members had constituents whose coun- 
try had come into existence, as a place, of civilization, 
since all these things had happened, since these talked- 
of services had been performed ; and it could not be 
expected diat they would look back far enough to trace 
their connexicm with the services of these old sddiers. 
These men were brought reluctantly, if at all, to vote 
for such a bill. The impassioned appeal was to them, 
Wee Kghimng on the impassi^ ice. Thek hearts were 
cdd to the claim ot the warriors who had fought half a 
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centurjr i^o. There were some noUe exceptions tQ 
this remark among those whose constituents were not 
directly interested. These met objection after objec- 
tion, Gcmtended with their opponents without flinching^ 
and put down sneer and sarcasm with honest inten- 
tions and good feelings, and held on until victcnry was 
secured. These good men and true, felt heart-sick at 
times, to hear the old soldier reviled, or treated with 



Mr. Webster, thinking the question a clear one, and 
believing that the bill would pass without any difficulty, 
and being much engaged in other matters of business, 
had not thought of making a speech on the subject, 
but looking around, and seeing the venerable agents of 
these venerable relicts of other days, — Ogden and 
Reed, — officers who had fought without fear, and lived 
without reproach, except that of being made poor by 
devoting their lives and property to the cause of the 
revolution ; he could restrain himself no longer ; but re- 
solved to come to the succour, to the joy of the old sol- 
diers. He condensed all the arguments in favor of the 
bill into a few fevorable remarks, and struck down 
those raised against it at a blow. The argument was 
condensed, strong, and in fact irresbtible. No war- 
cry ever raised these veteran officers as did his speech, 
— they laughed, they wept, they were happy. If the bill 
had been rejected, and they ordered to the scaffold, it 
would have been of no consequence to them at that 
moment ; for they had lived to hear, after half a cen- 
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tury, themselves defended by one who felt their 
wrongs, and knew their rights ; one who spake of them 
without fee^ fevor^ or reward, except that reirard which 
arises from a consdousness of having done one's duty. 
The tears of the veterans were infectious, the sympa* 
thy extended to the audience, reached the roembeEs of 
the Senate, — ^and the bill passed. The nation hailed 
it as one more act of reluctant justice, and augored 
from it that in time something further would be done 
to relieve those who ventured all for their country in 
her utmost need. 

This slKMTt speech afibids so fiivorable a specimen o( 
Mr. Webster*s condensed and forcible style of argu- 
ment, that it is here presented to the reader entire. 

' It has not been my purpose to take any part in the • 
discussion of this bill. My opinions in regard to its 
general object, I hc^e are well known ; and I had in- 
tended to content myself with a steady and persevering 
vote in its favor. But, when the moment of final decis- 
ion has come, and the division is so likely to be nearly 
equal, I feel it to be a duty to put not only my own vote^ 
but my own earnest wishes also, and my fervent en- 
treaties to others, into the doubtful scale. 

' It must be admitted, sir, that the persons for whose 
benefit this bill is designed, are, in some respects, pe- 
culiarly unfortunate. They are compelled to meet not 
■ only objections to the principle, but, whichever way they 
turn themselves, embarrassing objections also to details. 
One friend hesitates at this provision, and another at 
that ; while those who are not friends at all, of course 
oppose everything, and propose nothing. When it was 
contemplated, heretofore, to give tbe petitioners an out- 
right sum, in satisfaction of their claim, then the argu* 
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meat was, among other things, that the treaaory could 
not bear so heavy a draught on its means, at the present 
moment. 

* Tha plan is accordingly changed : an annuity is pro« 
posed ; and then the ob^ction changes also ; and it is 
now said, that this is but granting pensions, and that the 
pension system has already been carried too far. I con- 
fess, sir, I felt wounded — deeply hurt — at the observa- 
tions of the gentleman from Georgia. '' So then,'* said 
he, *' these modest and high-minded gentlemen take a 
pension at last !" How is it possible, that a gentleman 
of his generosity of character, and general kindness of 
feeling) can indulge in such a tone of triumphant irony 
towards a few old, gray headed, poor, and broken war- 
riors of the revolution ! There is, I know, something 
repulsive and opprobrious in the name of pension. But, 
God forbid that I should taunt them with it! With, 
grief, heart-full grief, do I behold the necessity which 
leads these veterans to accept the bounty of their coun- 
try, in a manner not the most agreeable to their feelings. 
Worn out and decrepit, represented before us by those, 
their former brothers in arms, who totter along our 
lobbies, or stand leaning on their crutches. I, for one, 
would most gladly support such a measure as should con- 
sult at once their services, their years, their necessities, 
and the delicacy of their sentiments. I would gladly 
give, with promptitude and grace, with gratitude and 
delicacy, that which merit 1ms earned, and necessity 
demands. 

' Sir, what are the objections urged against this bill i 
Let us look at them, and see if they be real ; let us 
weigh them, to know if they be solid. For, sir, we are 
not acting on a slight matter. Nor is what we do likely 
to pass unobserved now, or to be forgotten hereailer. I 
regard the occasion as one full of interest and full of re- 
sponsibility. Those individuals, the little remnant of a 
gallant band, whose days of youth and manhood were 
spent for their country in the toils and dangers of the 
field, are now before us, poor and old, — intimating thei|: 
10» 
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wants whh teluctant tlelieacy, and askhig sueeor Iknn 
their coutitry with deeorous sdieitude. How we shall 
treat them, it behooves us well to consider, not only fyv 
their sakis, htit for our own sake, also, and for the sake 
of the honot of the country. Wbateter we do, will B0t 
be done in a comer. Our constituents will see it ; the 
people wiM see it ; the world will see it. 

* Let us candidly examine, then, the objections which 
have been raised to this biH ; with a disposition to yield 
to them, if from necessity we must ; but to overcoM^ 
them, if in fairness we can. 

* In the first pfaofe, it is said, that we ought not to pass 
the bill, because it will involve us in a charge of un- 
known extent. We are reminded, that when the gene* 
tml pension law for i^volutionary soldiers passed, hn 
expense was incurred far beyond what had been con- 
templated ; that the estimate of the number of surviving 
revolutionary soldiers, proved altogether fallacious ; and 
that, for aught we know, the same mistake may be com- 
mitted now. 

* Is this objection well-founded ? Let me say, in the 
first place, that if one measure, right in itself, has gone 
fiirther thhn it was intended to 1^ carried, for want ef 
accurate provisions, and adequate guards, this may 
ibrnish a very good reason for supplying such guards 
and provisions in another measure, but can aflK>rd no 
ground at ail for rejecting such other measure, alto*- 
gether, if it be in itself just and necessary. We should 
avail ourselves of pur experience, it seems to me, to cor* 
reel what has been found amiss ; ^nd not to draw firom 
h an undistinguishing resolution to do nothing, mereljt 
because it has taught us, that, in something we have 
ah-eady done, we have acted with too kittle care* In the 
next place, does the fact bear out this objectbnt Is 
there any difficulty in ascertaining the number of Uie 
officers who will be benefited by this bill, and in efciti- 
mating the expense, therefore, which it will create ? I 
ihiiik there is none. The records in the department ef 
waJr, «nd the treasury, fiirfeiish such evidence as that 
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ibere is no danget ^ material mistak^k The dfligeaM 
of the chairman of the oommiKee has enabled him to 
lay the facts, connected with this part of the case, 90 
Ihlly and minutely before the Senate, that I think ao 
one can feel serious doubt. Indeed, it is admitted by 
the adversaries of the bill, that this objection does not 
apply here with the same force as in the ibrmer pension- 
law. It is admitted that there is a greater facility in 
^is case than in that, in ascertaining the number and 
names of those who will be entitled to receive that 
bonnty. 

' This objection, then, is not founded in true prinoi* 
pie ; and if it were, it is not sustained by the facts. I 
think we ought not to yield to it, unless, (which I know 
is not the sentiment which pervades the Senate,) feeling 
that the measure ought not to pass, we still prefer not 
to place our opposition to it on a distinct and visible 
ground, but to veil it under vague and general objec* 
tions. 

^ In the second f^ace, it hae been objected, that the 
operation of the bill will be unequal, because all officers 
of the same rank will receive equal benefit from it, al^ 
though they entered the army at different times, and 
were of different ages. Sir, is not this that sort of ine* 
quality which must always exist in every general provis* 
ion ? Is it possible that any law can descend into soek 
particulars 1 Would there be any reason why it shonM 
do so, if it could 1 The bill is intended for those, who, 
being in the army in October, 1780, then received a 
solemn promise of IfUlf-pay for life, on condition that 
they would continue to serve through the war. Their 
gronnd of merit is, that whensover they had joined the 
army^ being thus solicited by their country to remain in 
it, they at once went fi>r the wh<^ ; they fastened their 
fortunes to the standards which they bore, and resohed 
to continue their military service till it should terminate 
either in their country's success <^ in their own deaths. 
This is their meriit and their ground of claim. How 
iong they had been already in service, is immaterial and 
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unimportant They were then in service ; the salvation 
of their country depended on their continuing in that 
service. Congress saw this imperative necessity, and 
earnestly solicited them to remain^ and promised the 
compensation. They saw the necessity, also, and they 
yielded to it. 

' But, again, it is said that the present time is not 
auspicious. The bill, it is urged, should not pass now. 
The venerable member from North Carolina says, as I 
understood him, that he would be almost as willing that 
the bill should pass at some other session, as be discussed 
at this. He speaks of the distresses of the country at 
the present moment, and of another bill, now in the 
Senate, having, as he thinks, the effect of laying new 
taxes upon the people. He is for postponement. But it 
appears to me, with entire respect for the honorable 
member, that this is one of the cases least of all fit for 
postponement. It is not a measure, that, if omitted this 
year, may as well be done next. Before next year 
comes, those who need the relief may be beyond its 
reach. To postpone for another year, an annuity to 
persons already so aged ; an annuity, founded on the 
merit of services which were rendered half a century 
ago ; to postpone, for another whole year, a bill for the 
relief of deserving men, — proposing not aggrandizement 
but support ; not emolument but bread ; is a mode of 
disposing of it, in which I cannot concur. 

* But it is argued, in the next place, that the bill ought 
not to pass, because those who have spoken in its favor 
have placed it on different grounds. They have not 
agreed, it is said, whether it is to be regarded as a mat- 
ter of right, or matter of gratuity , or bounty. Is there 
weight in this objection 1 If some think the grant ought 
to be made, as an exercise of judicious and well deserved 
bounty, does it weaken that ground that others think it 
founded in strict right, and that we cannot refuse it 
without manifest and palpable injustice? Or, is it 
strange, that those who feel thelegal justice of the claim, 
should address to those who do not feel it, considerations 
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of a different character, but fit to bare weighty and which 
they hope may have weight ? Notlilng is more plain and 
natural than the course which this application has taken. 
The applicants, themselves, have placed it on the ground 
of equity and law. They advert to the resolve of 1780, 
to tbe commutation of 1783, and to the mode of fund- 
ing the certificates. They stand on their contract. 
This is perfectly natural. On that basis they can wield 
the argument themselves. Of what is required by jus- 
tice and equity, they may reason even in their own case. 
But when the application is placed on different grounds ; 
when personal merit is to be urged, as the foundation of a 
just and economical bounty ; when services are to be meii- 
tioned ; ^ivations recounted ; pains enumerated ; and 
wounds and scars counted; the discussion necessarily 
devolves to other hands. In all that we have seen from 
these officers in the various papers presented by thern^ 
it cannot but be obvious to every one, how little is said 
of personal merit, and how exclusively they confine 
themselves to what they think their rights under the 
contract. 

* I must confess, sir, that principles of equity, which 
appear to me as plain as the sun, are urged by the me- 
morialists themselves with great caution, and much 
qualification. They advance their claim ojf right, with- 
out extravagance or overstraining ; and they submit it to 
the unimpassioned sense of justice of the Senate. 

*For myself, I am free to say, that if it were a case 
between individual and individual, I think the officers 
would be entitled to relief in a court of equity. I may 
be mistaken, but such is my q)inion. My reasons are, 
that I do not think they had a fair option, in regard to 
the commutation of half-pay. I do not think it was 
£aiirly in their power to accept or reject that offer. The 
condition they were in, and the situation of the country, 
compelled them to submit to whatever was proposed. 
In the next place it seems to me too evident to be de- 
nted, that the five years' full pay was never really and 
fully made to them. A formal compliance with the 
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terms of the contract, not a real compliance, is at most 
all that was ever done. For these reasons, I think, in 
an indtridaal case, law and eqnity would reform the set*- 
tlement. The conscience of chancery would deal with 
this case as with other cases of hard bargains ; of ad* 
vantages obtained by means of inequality of situation ; 
of acknowledged debts, compounded from necessity, or 
compromised without satisfaction. But, although such 
would be ray views of this claim, as between man and 
man, I do not place my vote for this bill on that ground. 
I see the consequence of admitting the claim, on the 
foundation of strict right. I see, at once, that, on that 
ground, the heirs of the dead would claim, as well as the 
living ; and that other public creditors, as weU as these 
holders of commutation certificates, would also have 
whereof to complain. I know it is altogether impossible 
to open the accounts of the revolution, and to think of 
doing justice to everybody. Much of suffering there 
necessarily was, that can never be paid for ; much of 
loss that can never be repaired. I do not, therefore, for 
myself, rest my vote on grounds leading to any sack 
consequences. I feel constrained to say, that we cannot 
do, and ought not to think of doing, everything in re* 
gard to revolutionary debts, which might be strictly 
right, if the whole settlement were now to be gone over 
anew. The honorable member from New York [Mr. 
Van Buren,] has stated, what I think the true ground o£ 
the bill. I regard it as an act of discreet and careful 
bounty, drawn forth by meritorious services, and by per- 
sonal necessities. I cannot argue, in this case, with the 
technicality of my profei»ion ; and because I do not fed 
able to allow the claim on the ground of mere right, 
I am not willing, for that reason, to nonsuit the pe- 
titioners, as not having made out their case. Suppose 
we admit, as I do, that on the ground of mere right, it 
would not be safe to allow it ; or, suppose that to be admit- 
ted for which others contend, that there is ia the case 
no strict right upon which, under any cireumstances, 
the claim could stand; still, it does not follow that 
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there is no reasonable and proper foundation for it, or 
that it ought not to be granted. If it be not founded on 
strict right, it is not to be regarded as being, for that 
reason alone, an undeserved gratuity, or the effusion of 
mere good will. If that which is granted be not always 
granted on the ground of absolute right, it does not fol- 
low that it is granted from merely an arbitrary preference, 
or capricious beneficence. In most cases of this sort, 
mixed considerations prevail, and ought to prevail. Some 
consideration is due to the claim of right ; much to that of 
merit and service ; and more to that of personal necessity. 
If I knew that all the persons to be benefited by this bill 
were in circumstances of comfort and competency, I 
should not support it. But this I know to be otherwise. 
I cannot dwell with propriety, or delicacy, on this part 
of the case ; but I feel its force, and I yield to it A 
single instance of afiluence, or a few cases where want 
does not tread close on those who are themselves tread-« 
ing close on the borders of the grave, does not affect the 
general propriety and necessity of the measure. I would 
not draw this reason for the bill into too much promi- 
nence. We all know it exists ; and we may, I think, 
safely act upon it, without so discussing it as to wound, 
in old, but sensitive, and still throbbing bosoms, feelings 
which education inspired, the habits of military life cher* 
ished, and a just self-respect is still desirous to entertain. 
I confess I meet this claim, not only with a desire to do 
something in favor of these officers, but to do it in a 
manner indicative not only of decorum but of deep re- 
spect,— *that respect which years, age, public service, 
patriotism, and broken fortune, command to spring up 
in every manly breast. 

* It is, then, sir, a mixed claim, of faith and public 
gratitude ; of justice and honorable bounty ; of merit 
and benev<^ence. It stands on the same foundation as 
that grant, which no one regrets, of which all are proud, 
made to the illustrious foreigner, who showed himself so 
evly, and has proved hiinself so constantly, and zealously, 
a friend to our country. 
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' But then, again, it b objected, that the militia have 
a cTaJm upon us ; that they fought at the side of the 
regular soldiersj and ought to share in the country's re^ 
membrance. £t is known to be impossibJef to carry the 
measure to such an extent as to embrace the militia ; 
and it is pkin, too, that the cases are drfferent. The 
bill, as I have already said, confines itself to those who 
served not occasionally , not temporarily . but permanently; 
who allowed themselves to be counted on as men who 
were to see the contest through, last as long as it might ; 
and who have made the phrase of " listing fluring the 
war," a proverbial expression, signifying unalterable de* 
^"otion to out cause, through good fortune and ill for- 
tune, till it reaches its cbse. This is a plain distinc^ 
tion ; and akhough perhaps I might wish to do more, I 
see good ground to stop here, for the present, if we must 
stop anywhere. The militia who fought at Concord, at 
Lexington, and at Bunker^s Hill, have been alluded to, 
in the course of this debate, in terms of weU-deservcd 
praise. Be assured, sir, there could with difficulty be 
found a man, who drew his sword, or carried his mus- 
ket, at Concord, at Lexington, or Bunker's Hill, who 
would ^I'iah you to reject this bilU They might ask you 
to do mere ; but never to refrain from doing this. Would 
to God they were assembled here, and had the fate of 
the bill in their owti hands ! Would to God, the ques- 
tion of its passage was to be pot to them ! They would 
affirm it, with a unity of acclamation that would rend the 
roof of the capitoL 

' I support the measure, then, Mr. Frepident, because 
I think it a proper and judicious exercise of well-merited 
national bounty. I think, too, the general sentiment of 
my own constituents, and of the country, is in favor of 
it. I believe the member from North Carolina, himself, 
fldmittedt that an increasing desire, that something should 
be done for the revolutionary officers, manifested itself 
in the community. The bill will make no immediate or 
great draught on the treasury. It will not derange the 
finances. If I had supposed that the stale of the treasury 
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would have beea arged against the passage of this bUli I 
6hould not have voted for the Delaware break-water, be- 
cause that might have been commenced next year ; nor 
for the whole of the sums which have been granted for 
fortifications; for their advancement, with a little more 
or little less of rapidity, is not of the first necessity. But 
the present case is urgent What we do, should be done 
quickly. 

' Mr. President, allow me to repeat, that neither the 
subject, nor the occasion, is an ordinary one. Our own 
fellow-citizens do not so consider it ; the world will not 
so regard it A few deserving soldiers are before us, 
who served their country faithfully through a seven years' 
war. That was a civil war. It was commenced on prin- 
ciple, and sustained by every sacrifice, on the great 
ground of civil liberty. They fought bravely, and bled 
freely. The cause succeeded, and the country triumph- 
ed. But the condition of things did not allow that coun- 
try, sensible as it was to their services and merits, to do 
them the full justice which it desired. It could not en^ 
tirely fulfill its engagements. The army was to be dis- 
banded ; but it was unpaid. It was to lay down its own 
power; but there was no government with adequate 
power to perform what had been promised to it In this 
critical moment, what is its conduct ? Does it disgrace 
its high character ? Is temptation able 4o seduce it ? 
Does it speak of righting itself? Does it undertake to 
redress its own wrongs, by its own sword ? Does it lose 
its patriotism in its deep sense of injury and injustice 1 
Does military ambition cause its integrity to swerve ? 
Far, far, otherwise. 

. 'It had faithfully served and saved the country ; and 
to that country it now referred, with unhesitating confir 
dence, its claim and its complaints. It laid down its 
arms with alacrity ; it mingled itself with the mass of 
the community ; and it waited till, in better times, and 
under a new government, its services might be rewarded, 
and the promises made to it fulfilled. Sir, this example 
is worth more, far more, to the cause of civil liberty, 
11 
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th&n this bill will cost us. We cui hardly recur to it 
too often J or dwell on it too roueh, for the honor of our 
country, and of its defenders. Allow me to say ^ain, 
that mentorious service in civil war is worthy of peculiar 
consideration ; not only because there is, in such war, 
usually less power to restrain irregularities, but be cause, 
also, they expose ail promioent actors in them to differ- 
ent kinds of danger* It is rebellion, as well as war. 
Those who engage in it must look not only to the dan- 
gers of the field, but to contiscation also and attainder, 
and ignominious death* With no efficient and settled 
goTernment, either to sustain or to control them, and 
with every son of danger before them, it is great merit 
to have conducted with fidelity to the country, under 
evfry discouragement on the one hand, and with uncon- 
qoerable bravery towards the common enemy on the 
other. So, sir, the officers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tionary army did conduct. 

' I would not, and do not underrate the services or the 
BuifeTings of others- I know well, that in the revolu- 
tionary contest, all made sacrifices, and all endured suf- 
ferings ; as well those who paid for service, as those who 
performed it* I know^ that, in the records of all the 
little municipalities of New England, abundani proof 
exists of the zeal with which the cause was espoused, 
and the sacrifices with which it was cheerfully maintained* 
I have often there read, with absolute astonishment, the 
taxes, the contributions, the heavy subscriptions, oflen 
provided for by disposing of the absolute necessaries of 
life; by which enlistments were procured, and food and 
clothing furnished* It would be, sir, to these same mu- 
nicipalities, to these same little patriotic councils of rev- 
olutionary times, that I should now look, with most as- 
sured confidence, for a hearty support of what this bill 
proposes. There, the scale of revolutionary merit standa 
high. There are still those living, who speak of the 
19th of April, and the 17th of June, without thinking it 
necessary to add the year. These men, one and all, 
would rejoice to find that those who stood by the country 
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bravely,, through the doubtful and perilous struggle which 
conducted it to independence and glory, had not been 
forgotten in the decline and close of life. 

* The objects, then, sir, of the proposed bounty, are 
most worthy and deserving objects. The services which 
they rendered, were in the highest degree useful and 
important The country to which they rendered them, 
is great and prosperous. They have lived to see it glo- 
rious ; let them not live to see it unkind. For me, I 
can give*them but my vote, and my prayers ; and I give 
them both with my whole heart.' 

In Maj, 1828, a tariff bill was brought before the 
Senate of the United States> and Mr. Webster found 
himself under the necessity of ^vmg sor^e reasons for 
the vote be was about to give on the occasion, as it 
might seem not to be in accordance with his vote on 
the tariff in 1824. At that time, Mr. Webster rep- 
resented a commercial district, and a large majority of 
his constituents were opposed to the restrictions on 
trade which that bill contained. He urged every arr 
gument in his power agamst it, but it was passed. At 
that period, he declared that if the bill did pass, there 
would be no alternative for New England, but to con- 
sider the course and policy of the Government as set- 
tled and fixed, and to act accordingly. The law did 
pass, and milUons of dollars were invested in manufac- 
tures from necessity. The merchants came to this 
reluctantly, but when once engaged in manufacturing, 
this became as dear an interest as the mereaniile, and 
they were as anxious to protect it. He conceived that 
if the system must be pursued, and this seemed deter- 
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mined upon by a majority of rotes In Congress, fie 
thought that those driven into it by die acts of 1816 
and IS^, should have same protection , such a.^ they 
deemed necessary j particularly tlio^e who had gone 
into the manufacture of woollens^ on \^hich, as a new 
business, the strictest calculations could not be made. 
Mr, Webster weighed the subject thoroughly, and look 
bis course with its responsibilit)'. It cannoi be denied 
but that some of his former friends, who had still con* 
fined themselves entirely to commerce, were, (or a 
season J disaflecled towards him ; not ofended, but 
liurt ; not inimical, but cooL Tliis was the most trying 
situation he had e\'er been placed in, for among the 
merchants opposed to the tariff, might he numbered 
some of his earliest and best friends. Tliis, he regret- 
ted ; but being conscious of hanug done right, he kept 
on, Milhout suffering liimself to be disturbed at anything 
said upon the subject ; and he knew also his constilu- 
entSj that they were of that class of men who would 
correct their impressions, when all his reasons for voting 
as he did wei-e fully understood by theiii. In thi^ ex- 
citement he returned to Boston ; a sigtit of their favor* 
ite was enough to restore all things with this people ; 
and those who were delighted, and those who had 
complained, united, to give him a dinner^ as a mark of 
their high estimation of his integrity and independence. 
This was^ of course , accepted ; and he met them and 
gave them a speech explanatory of his conduct. They 
were satb6edj and bis popularity remained undimiSf* 
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ished. This dmaer must have been peculiariy accept* 
able to Mr. Webster, as it was another proof that his 
consUtuents were intelligent and magnanimous; and 
governed, (if now and then touched by that caprice, 
so common in free communities,) by high and {uroper 
priiiciples. Envy thought she had found a want of 
consistency in this statesman, and seized the circum-* 
stances of the tariff to diminish his influence in the 
nation ; but this expression of confidence, connected 
with the treatment he has met with in Massachusetts 
ever smce, answered and refuted those who had clam* 
ored, and vainly hoped to prostrate him every where, 
by showing that he had bec<Mne powerless in the house 
of his fi^iends. Such circumstances try men's depth, 
breadth and weight of character. Under such charges 
of inconsistency, a little man smks, for he is generally 
so entirely * frightened fix)m his propriety,' that, in the 
endeavor to exculpate himself, he falls into greater dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Webster stated the reasons for what he 
had done; a reason all had a right to ask, but he 
made no apologies, he had no palliatbn to offer. There 
were bis acts ; there were his speeches : judge for 
yourselves, wais the appeal, and to such a body it was 
all that was required. Mr. Hayne, in his speech on 
Mr. Foote's resolution, indirectly revived the charge; 
hear Mr. Webster's answer to that insmuation. 

* As well as I recollect the course of his remarks, the 
honorable gentlemen next recurred to the subject of the 
tariff. He did not doubt the word must be of unpleas- 
ant sound to me, and proceeded, with an effort, neither 
11* 
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new, nor attended with new successt to invoJvo me and 
my votes in incousfsteiicy and cotitrndictioti, I am hap- 
py the honorable gentleman haa riirniahed me an oppor- 
tunity of a timely remai'k or ivro on that subject. I wa^ 
glhd be approached ii, for it h a question I enter upon 
without fear from any body. The strenuous toil of the 
gentleman has been to raise an incon^isteneyt between 
my dissent to the tarifl^in 1S24, and my rote in 1828, 
It h Jabor los^L He paya undeserved compliment to my 
speech in 1834 ; but this is to rai&e me high, that niy 
fall, as he would have it^ in 1828, may be more sigpaf. 
Sift there was no fall at all. Between the ground T stood 
on in 1824, and that I took in 18^, there was not onfy 
no precipice^ but no declivity. It was a change of posi- 
tion, to meet new circumstances, but on the same level, 
A plain tale explains the whole matter. In IS] 6, I had 
not acquiesced in the tariff, then supported by South 
Carolina. To some parts of it^ especially, I fek and 
expressed great repugnance, I held the same opinions 
in 182 It at the meeting in Faneuil HaM, to which the 
gentleman has alluded* I said then, and say now, that, 
as an original question, the authority of Congress to ex* 
ercise the rerenuc powerj with direct reference to the 
protection of manufactures, is a quest iouable authority, 
far more questionable, in my judgment, than the power 
of internal improvements, I rausi confess, sir, that, in 
one respect, some impression has been made on my 
opinions lately. Mr Madison's publication has put the 
power in a very strong light. He has placed it, I must 
acknowledge, upon grounds of construction and argumciut, 
which seem impregnable. But even if the power w*ere 
doubtful, on the face of the constitution itself, it had been 
assumed and asserted in tiie first revenue law ever passed 
under that same constitution ; and, on this ground, as a 
matter settled by cotemporaneous practice, I had re- 
frained from expressing^ the opinion that the tariff laws 
transcended constitutional limits, as the gentleman sup- 
poses. What I did say at Faneuii Ha!l, as far as I now 
remember, was, that this was originally matter of doubt* 
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fa] cofistmetbu. The gemlemtn himaelf, I sappose, 
thinks there is no doabt aboat it, and that the laws are 
plainly against the constitution. Mr. Madison's letters, 
already referred to, contain, in my jadgment, by far 
the most able exposition extant of this part of the consti- 
tution. He has satisfied me, so far as the practice of the 
government had left it an open question. 

' With a great majority of the Representatives of Mat- 
sachusetto, I ?oted against the tariff of 1824. My rea- 
sons were then given, and I will not now repeat then. 
But, notwithstanding our dissent, the great States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky, went for the 
bill, in almost unbroken column, and it passed. Coo- 
gress and the President sanctioned it, and it became the 
law of the land. What, then, were we to do 1 Our 
only op^on was, either to fall in with this settled coarse 
of public policy, and acoooimodate ouiselves to it as weW 
as we could, or to embrace the South Carolina doctrine^ 
and talk of nullifying the statute by State interference. 
- *' This last alternative did not suit our principles, and,, 
of course, we adopted the former. In 1827, the subject 
came again before Congress, on a proposition favorable 
to wool and woollens. We looked upon the system of 
protection as being fixed and settled. The law of 1824 
remained. It had gone into full operation, and,, in r^ 
gard to some objects intended by it, perhaps most of 
Uiem, had produced all its expected effects. No man 
proposed to repeal it ; no man attempted to renew the 
general contest on its principle. But, owing to subse- 
quent and unforeseen occurrences, the benefit intended 
by it to wool and woollen Eabrics had not been realized* 
Events, not known here when the law passed, had taken 
place, which defeated its object in that particular res- 
pect. A measure was accordingly brought forward to 
meet this precise deficiency ; to remedy this particular 
defect. It was limited to wool and woollens. Was ever 
anything more reasonable 1 If the policy of the tariff 
laws had become established in principk, as the permft- 
nent policy of the government, should they not be re- 
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vised and amended, and made equa], like other laws, as 
exigencies should arise ^ or justice require 1 Because 
^ve had doubted about adopting the system, were we to 
re fuse to cure its lasQifest defects, af\er it become adopt' 
cd, aad when no one attempted its repeal ? And tht^, 
sir, is the inconsistency so much bruited , I had voted 
against the tarifl' of 1321 — but it passed ; and in 18^7 
and l@2@j I ¥oted to amend it, in ^ point essential to the 
interest of my conBtitueot^. Where is the inconsit^teney 1 
Could f do otherwise? Sir, does political consistency 
consist in alw^ays giving negative votes 1 Does it require 
nf a public man to refuse to concur in amending iaws, 
because they passed against hia consent 1 Having voted 
against the tarifl* originally, does consistency demand 
that I sliould do all in my power to maintain an unequal 
tariff, burdensome to my own constituents ^ in many re^ 
pects, favorable in none I To consistency of that sort, 
I lay DO claim, — And there is another sorl to which I Jay 
as little-^and that is, a kind of consistency by which 
persons feel themselves as much bound to oppose a pro- 
position aAer it has become a law of the land, as before. 
* The bill of 1837, limited, as I have said, to the sin- 
gle object in which the tariff of 1824 had manifestly 
felled in its effect ^ passed the House of Representatives, 
but was tost here. We had then the act of 182S> I 
need not recur to the history of a measure so recent. 
Its enemies spiced it with whatsoever they thought would 
tender it distasteful ; its friends took it^ drugged as it 
was. Vast amounts of property, many millions, had 
been invested in manufactures, under the inducements 
of the act of 1834. Events called loudly, as I thought, 
for further regulation to secure the degree of protection 
intended by that act* I was disposed to vote for such 
regulation, and desired nothing more ; but certainly was 
not to be bantered out of my purpose by a threatened 
augmentation of duty on molasses, put into the bill for 
the avowed purpose of making it obnoxious* The vote 
may hai^e been right or wrong, wise or unwise \ but it is 
little less than absurd to allege against it au inconsie- 
tency with opposition to the former law. 
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* Sir, as to the general subject of tbe tariff, I liave 
little now to say. Another opportunity may be pveseot- 
ed. I remarked the other day, that this policy did not 
begin with us in New England ; and yet, sir. New En- 
gland is chained, with Tehemence, as being favorable^ 
or charged with equal vehemence, as beij»g unfavorable 
to the tariff policy, just as best suits the time^ place, and 
occasion for making some charge against her. The 
credulity of the public has been put to its extreme capa- 
city of false impression^ relative to her conduct, in this 
particular. Through all the South, during the late con- 
test, it was New England policy, and a New England 
administration, that was afflicting the country with a 
tariff beyond all endurance ; while on the other side of 
the Alleghany, even the act of 1828 itself, the very sub- 
limated essence of oppression, according to southern 
opinions, was pronounced to be one of time blessings^ 
for which the West was indebted to the ''generous 
South." 

' With large investments in manufacturing establish- 
ments, and many and varioas intereats connected with 
and dependent on them, it is not to be expected that 
New England, any more than other portions of the coun- 
try, will now consent to any measure, destructive or 
highly dangerous. The duty of tbe government^ at the 
present moment^ would seem to be to preserve, not to 
destroy ; to maintain the position which it has assumed ; 
and, for one, I shall feel it an indispensable obligation to 
hold it steady, as far as in my power, to that degree of 
protection which it has undertak.en to bestow. — No more 
of the tariff.* 

A slight, accidental circumstance in the Kfe of Mn 
Webster, will show bow necessary it is hr a statesman 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the whole history of 
his country to the greatest minut^aess. In the summer 
of 1828, Mr, Webster visited the island of Nantucket, 
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upou professional business, but was so much struck 
with tbe people and their place of residencej that he 
took pains to get all the information ahoui the place 
and inhabitants he could readily find. He exaniined 
the island, apparently only a mound of sand, to tlie 
ajnount of twenty-three or four thousand acres, without 
forests J or even a grove to be seen ; and only a few 
single trees which seemed to have been planted in 
doubt J and watched by carSj without much faith in 
iheir growth. Yet, on this seemingly barren island, 
he ascertained that there were fifteen thousand sheep, 
three or four hundred cows, and one huudred and fifty 
JiorseSj that wandered where they pleased from one 
end to the other of this great pasture, summer and 
winter^ spring and fallj and ail thrived on the scanty 
grass which sprang up above the sand. 

The inhabitants of this island he found a shrewd, 
intelligent people, amounting to nearly eight thousand 
souJs, beaiing all the strong marks of the primitive 
Bimplicity of their ancestors ; and unlike^ in many 
respects, any other niaritune people that history has 
made us acquainted with. The island was settled in 
1659 by emigrations from the towns of Salisbury and 
Amesbury in the county of Essex j in Massachusetts. 
Many of those settlers who came to the island the 
second or third years after the proprietors (twenty- 
seven in number) had taken possession of the island ; 
and had fled from those towns from fear of the emissa- 
ries of Charles the Second^ who pursued the friends md 
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adherents of Hugh Peters with unrelenting severity, 
many of whom had come to Salisbury for security, but 
thought it wiser to take a less noted place. The bland 
had been the &vorite abode of a very large tribe of 
Indians, which had been carried off by a sweeping 
sickness that preceded the coming of the pilgrims. 
The English enugrants, unfortunately, in their hatred 
to a wilderness, felled the f&sefk. trees in order to extend 
their crops of English grain and Indian com ; but this 
act of clearing all smoothly, m the course of half a 
century, destroyed the island for tillage ; for, in the 
long storms, the sand was blown across the island, and 
the arable soil was so deeply covered with those dancing 
atoms, that i^cultural pursuits were nearly abandoned, 
and Ihe inhabitants looked to the ocean for their sup- 
port. At the close of the seventeenth, or at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, these islanders 
began the whale fishery, which had been carried on at 
Cape Cod for Some time before. This was done in 
boats of a shape that has given the name to a class 
of boats now used for despatch, called < whale boats.' 
The whales became scarce along the shore, and lai^er 
boats were built to pursue them both north and south. 
In the wars the English and their colonies had with 
France these islanders were exposed, and their busi- 
ness ihtemipted by privateers ; in fact, they were often 
anntoyed by the buccaneers m a previous age ; but, 
notwitfistanding every difficulty, the war of our revolu- 
tion found them rich and flourishing. 
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At this time, 1775, they had reached the coast of 
Biazil, and were successfiil ia, faking, whales there. 
In 1791, they doubled Cape Horn, and pursued the 
sperm-whale into the Pacific, near the equator, many 
years with success. Within ten years past, finding 
their prey diminishing in numbers on their old cruising 
ground, and governed a Uttle by that spirit of advai- 
ture, for which they not only acquired a reputation, 
but great wealth, pushed westward and circumnavigated 
the globe, in the ordinary course of their business. 
Mr. Webster was delighted with the government and 
economy of a whale-ship ; powers, duties, profits, 
honors, all properly appprtioned, and yet admirably 
conjoined and brought to act with ^at energy and 
eflfect. If one of their whale^ships does not bear the 
majesty of national strength and glory around the globe, 
it shows to every nation m every sea, what intelligence, 
enterprise, industry and perseverance can effect. The 
people abroad and the people at home axe one. No 
men are more fond of home than these voyagers ; they 
come back to their sterile sands as to an Eden, for there 
they left all they held dear to their hearts ; it is the 
sweet Argos fi-om whence they sailed for the golden 
fleece; and they obtained it without robbing any ol 
their fellow men. 

The people of Nantucket are intelligent, for these 
whale-ships for nearly half the time while on their 
voyage are, m truth, Lyceums, where mathematics 
;and natural history and general knowledge are taught. 
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The log-books and joumals of these whalers are well 
kept ; the hand-writing in these books is good, and the 
reckonings admirably made, and every one does some- 
thing towards making a minute histcHy of the voyage. 

On the island of Nantucket, he met with a philoso- 
pher, mathematician, and an astronomer, in Walter 
Folger, worthy to be ranked among the great (Uscov- 
erers in science. His ancestors, for a long line, on the 
island, have been distinguished for their knowledge of 
mathematics. Folger has invented a telescope, second 
only to Herschell's in power. This visit took deep 
hold on the feelings of Mr. Webster ; it made a new 
item in his historical treasures. 

Not long after this tour to Nantucket, the people of 
that island petitioned Congress for a breakwater, or 
rather fi>r an appropriation for a survey of the island 
and the waters washing it; which at length settled 
into an appropriation for deepening the channel to the 
principal harbor of this island. For ages, all the large 
vessels had to unload wholly or principally before they 
could be brought to the wharves. This probably would 
not have been brought about, if the information which 
Mr. Webster had obtained on his visit, had not in his 
forcible manner been concentrated find given to the 
Senate. To them, it was as novel as an Arabian tale; 
and as they knew he never spoke without day and 
date, words and figures, for proof, it satisfied all ; the 
appropriation was voted for, and the work is going on 
with success. 

12 
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It is the duty of all stztesm&i to make themselves 
acquainted not only with the general interests of the 
community in which they live ; but also of the portieu- 
lar interests of each section of it^ in order that they 
may assist when they should^ and how they should. 
It happens not to a few of them, as Caius Marius 
alleged that it did to the Patrician generals o( the 
Roman army: they first procured the command of 
armies, and then began to study the art of war. It 
has not be«i so with Mr. Webster ; he has studied not 
only every general mterest and principle, but every 
minute relation and bearing of those interests in the 
nation ; and hence he has made himself a statesman 
worthy of the country; no lines, either of Mason, 
Dixon, or Boone, ever bounded his course of duties. 
He reasons (or the country, and watches for the mter- 
ests of each and all ; for the raftsmen of tl» PeiK>bsGot, 
or for the boatmen of the Mississippi ; for the merchant 
of the seaboard, or the manufacturer of the interior ; 
nor has he yet ever given to party those mental ener- 
gies, which were meant for mankind. He can say, 
with justice and truth, what Mirabeau said of himself; 
' I have been, I am, I will be to my grave, the man 
of public liberty, the man of the constitution,' which 
extends to all, deals equal favor to all, protects all, and 
cannot be infiinged without injuring all. 

The intelligent mechanics o( Boston havkig formed 
an associaticMD, called the Boston Mechanics^ iutiiwtum^ 
applied to Mr. Webster to give them a lecture at the 
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opening of the course in November, 1828. It might 
be thought by some statesmen, and perhaps by some 
scientific meay that Mr. Webster's course of education 
had not prepared him for such a task ; but it must be 
remembered, that be is a lawyer of more than twenty 
years standing at the bar, and all this time has been in 
extensive practice in the highest courts of the coimtry, 
in which not aoly constitutional questions are discussed, 
but mercantile transactions, and questions requiring 
broad views of almost every subject; and none requir- 
ing more information than some of those important 
trials upon patent rights. The lawyer, to do his duty 
to his client, must be acquainted with the principles of 
the mechanic arts, and sometimes also with the most 
minute detaib of them. Mr. Webster has been engaged 
in many of these patent causes, and to do his duty has 
made himself master of the laws of motion and the 
properties of matter far more accurately than any gen- 
eral reading would have done, for he has had often to 
consult with the inventor, perhaps enter the workshop 
and see every operation performed, in order to be able 
to explain these things to courts and juries who pass 
upon them. Mr. Webster was pleased to find such an 
institution springing up m his own city, and was willing 
to lend his aid for its success. These institutions, he 
was well aware, refime the taste and strengthen the 
intellectual powers of each member of the fi:atemity. 
They are stimulants to exertion, for each one is unwill- 
bg to be thought inferior to his neighbor, and he stu- 
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cBes to be his equals, at least, and wisely thinks the 
ambition hartnless, if he strive for the mastery in intel- 
lectual pursoiCs. Mind brought in amicable collision 
with mind produces sbintillations of thought that do not 
expire as they are struck out, but increase to a perma- 
nent light. In moirt intellects there are seeds of true 
taste, and frequently of creative or imitative genius. 
Warmed by honest emulation and spurred on by gener- 
ous rivalry, the younger portions of such association? 
make great exertions to obtain knowledge, and when 
encouraged by their seniors are ready to communicate 
it. Already in some other parts of our country, me- 
chanic associations have grown into mechanic institutesr, 
in which lectures are given on various branches of the 
arts and sciences. When a practical artist becomes 
scientific, he will soon find language to convey his 
thoughts, if he finds it difficult at first to get words to 
suit him. When these institutes are once established 
they seldom retrograde ; there is an honest pride in such 
bodies, that will not suflfer them to fall off in their exer- 
tions. He who feels the pride of being an instructer, will 
always be an indefatigable studient himself Youthful 
aspirants for the lecturer's chair occasionally will come 
forward in order to distinguish themselves. By this, the 
arts will be benefited, and information difiused among 
those who are not artists. If eloquence of a high order 
is not to be obtained in a lecture room, good plain 
speaking may be, and this is more valuable. Readi- 
ness and fluency follow clearness of perception, apd 
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that order and method necessary in conveying our 
thoughts on the laws of motion and power. The time, 
we trust, is not fiur distant when we shall see the young 
citizen pass £com the wwkshop to the lecture-room as 
a matter of course in his education ; and when the art 
and mystery of a trade will be taught him with the 
principles on which it is founded. It will not be ques« 
tioned, that, if such institutes were generally formed, 
their influence would be generally felt in a moral point 
of view. Many hours that are now spent by the 
young mechanic in light amusements, by way of pre- 
paring himself for arduous labors, would be devoted to 
science, or to letters, so necessarily connected with it. 
Thus time would be saved ; money would be saved ; 
and sometimes, perhaps, reputation would be saved ; and 
most certainly, moral and intellectual weight would be 
gained ; and weight of character is not gained in a day ; 
it is made up by the honest occupation of many years 
in youth and manhood, and can be preserved only by 
the sound exercise of the understanding. This lecture 
should be preserved as a model for compositions of this 
kind ; not that many would reach the same standard, 
but the imitation would be well. The model should 
be far above what we expect to reach. The language 
is just such as it should be on such a subject, and the 
style of the composition precisely what Bacon would 
have used had he lived to have been, with his great 
genius, imbued with modem taste. There is no in- 
sinuating introduction, no appeal to the candor of his 
12* 
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hearers, and all that unmeaning patade of courtesy ; but 
after a sentence or two> he enters directly into his sub- 
jecti and brings forward his topics without ceremony. 
He discusses motion as applied to change of place, to 
animal life5 the earth, the ocean^ the air, to all the 
physical objects which surround us> and is the exhaust- 
less fountain from whence philosophy is drawn. He 
proceeds to the grand distinction of man, his intellectual 
powers, and shows that his formation was fitted to his 
mind, for if he had not that wonderful instrument the 
hand, he could not avail himself of his gifts ; and that 
the brute creation, if raised to the equality of reasoning 
man, could do but little without such an instrument to 
assist them. He adverted to the ancients, and com- 
pared their knowledge with that of modem times. The 
descriptive history and effects of the mechanical powers 
and arts were his next topic, and in this he was most 
happy. The useful subject, architecture, came also 
under his consideration, and he pursued it in all its 
forms ; but leaving all other parts of this fine lecture, 
we extract that which relates to the mechanical arts. 

* In the useful and practical arts, many inventions and 
contrivances, to the production of which the degree of 
ancient knowledge would appear to us to have been 
adequate, and which seem quite obvious^ are yet of late 
origin. The application of water, for example, to turn 
a mill, is a thing not known to have been accomplished 
at all in Greece, and is not supposed to have been 
attempted at Rome,, till in or near the age of Augustus. 
The production of the same effect by wind, is a still later 
invention. It dates only in the seventh century of our 
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era. The propulsioa of the saw, by any other power 
than that of the arm, is treated as au novelty in Eingland, 
80 late as in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
Bishop of Ely, Ambassador from the Clueen of England 
to the Pope, says, ** he saw, at Lyons, a saw-mill driven 
with an upright wheel, and the water that makes it go is 
gathered into a narrow trough, which delivereth the 
same water to the wheels. This wheel hath a piece of 
timber put to the axletree end, like the handle of a brock, 
(a hand organ,) and fastened to the end of the saw, which 
being turned with the force of water, hoisteth up and 
down the saw, that it continually eateth in, and the 
handle of the same is kept in a rigall of wood, from 
severing. Also the timber lieth, as it were upon a ladder, 
which is brought by little and little to the saw by another 
vice.'' From this description of the primitive power-saw, 
it would seem that it was probably fast only at one end, 
and that the brock and rigall performed the part of the 
arm, in the common use of the hand-saw. 

' It must always have been a very considerable object 
for men to possess, or obtain, the power of raising water, 
otherwise than by mere manual labor. Yet nothing hke 
the common suction-pump has been found among rude 
nations. It has arrived at its present state only by slow 
and doubtful steps of improvement ; and, indeed, in that 
present state, however obvious and unattractive, it is 
something of an abstruse and refined invention. It was 
unknown in China, until Europeans visited the " Celestial 
Empire ;" and is still unknown in other parts of Asia, 
beyond the pale of European settlements, or the reach of 
European communication. The Greeks and Romans 
are supposed to have been ignorant of it, in the early 
times of their history ; and it is usually said to have 
come from Alexandria, where physical science was much 
cultivated by the Greek school, under the patronage of 
the Ptolemies. 

* These few and scattered historical notices, gentle- 
men, of important inventions, have been introduced only 
for the purpose of suggesting that there is much which 
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18 bo& coiioas and instnietive in tke history of mechaii* 
io8 ; and that many things which to us, in our state of 
knowledge, seem so obvious as that we should think they 
would at once force themselves on men's adoption, have, 
nevertheless, been accomplished slowly and by painful 
efforts. 

* But if the history of the progress of the mechanical 
arts be interesting, still more so, doubtless, woufd be*the 
exhibition of their present state, and a full display of the 
extent to which they are now carried^ This field is 
much too wide even to be entered, on this occasion. 
The briefest ouUtne even, would exceed its limits ; and 
the whole subject will regulariy fall to hands much more 
able to sustain it. The slightest glance, however, must 
oonvinee us that mechanical power and mechanical skill, 
as they are now exhibited in Europe and America, mark 
an epoch in human history, worthy of all admiration. 
Machinery is made to perform what has formerly been 
the toil of human hsRds, to an extent that astonishes the 
most sanguine, with a degree of power to which no 
number of human arms is equal, and with such precision 
and exactness as almost to suggest the notion of reason 
and intelligence in the machines themselves. Every 
natural agent is put unrelentingly to the task. The 
winds work, the waters work, the elasticity of metals 
work : gravity is solicited into a thousand new forms of 
action : levers are multiplied upon levers : wheels re- 
volve on the peripheries of other wheels ; the saw and 
the plane are tortured into an accommodation to new 
uses, and, last of all, with inimitable power, and ** with 
whirlwind sound/' comes the potent agency of steam. 
In comparison with the past, what centuries of improve 
ment has this single agent comprised, in the short com- 
pass of fifly years ! Everywhere practicable, everywhere 
efficient, it has an arm a thousand times stronger than 
that of Hercules, and to which human ingenuity is ca- 
pable of fitting a thousand times as many hands as 
behmged to Briareus. Steam is found, in triumphant 
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operation, on the seas ; and nnder the influence of its 
strong propulsion, the gallant ship, 



" A^^ainst the wind, against the tide 
Still steadies, with an upright keel.' 



It is on the ri?ers, and the boatman may repose on his 
oars ; it is in highways, and begins to exert itself along 
the courses of land conveyance ; it is at the bottom of 
mines^ a thousand feet below the earth's surface ; it is 
in the mill, and in the workshops of the trades. It rows^ 
it pumps, it excavates, it carries, it draws, it lifts, it ham* 
mers, it i^ins, it weaves, it prints. It seems to say to 
men, at least to the class of artisans, *< Leave off your 
manual labor, give over your bodDy toil ; bestow but 
your skill and reason to the directing of my power, and 
I will bear the toil, — ^with no muscle to grow weary, no 
nerve to relax, no breast to feel faintness." What fur- 
ther improvements may still be made in the use of this 
astonishing power, it is impossible to know, and it were 
vain to conjecture. What we do know, is, that it haa 
most essentially altered the face of affairs, and that no 
visible limit yet appears beyond which its progress is 
seen to be impossible. If its power were now to be an- 
nihilated, if we were to miss it on the water and in the 
mills, it would seem as if we were going back to rude 
ages. 

< This society then, gentlemen, is instituted for the 
purpose of further and further applying science to the 
arts, at a time when there is much of science to be ap- 
plied. Philosophy and the Mathematics have attained 
to high degrees, and still stretch their wings, like the 
eagle. Chymistry, at the same time, acting in another 
direction, has made equally important discoveries, ca- 
pable of a direct application to the purposes of life. 
Here again, within so short a period as the lives of some 
of us, almost all that is known has been learned. And 
while there is this aggregate of science, already vast, 
but still rapidly increasing, offering itself to the inge* 
nuity of mecbwiics^l contrivance, there is a corresponds 
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mg deinand for every work and invention of art, — ^pro- 
duced by the wants of a richj an enterprising and an 
elegant age. Associations like this, therefore, have ma- 
terials to work uponj ends to work for, and encourage- 
ment to work/ 

On his return from Washington in the spring of 
1829j Mr. Webster had the ni is fortune to lose his 
brother^ the Hon. Ezekiel Webster, a Counsellor at 
Law in the State of New Hampshire, His death was 
sudden and remarkable * he fell and expired while in 
the midst of an argument at the bar^ without a sigh or 
a struggle. No event could have been more unex- 
pected by the public, for he was one of those models 
for a picture of health and strength, that Salvator Rosa 
would have drawn in his mountain scenery, if h© had 
Wished to exhibit a commander able to bear the fe- 
tigues and duties of council and of wai\ He was 
lamented hy his professional brethren j imd sincerely 
mourned hy the community at large* 

Ezekiel Webster was two or lluree years older than 
his brother Danie3, but did not graduate until three 
years after himj in 1804. In college^ he was the first 
m his class ; his intellect was of a very high order ; its 
capacity wa^s general, for he was able to comprehend 
the abstruse and difBcultj and at the same time to enjoy 
the tasteful and the elegant. He was dbtinguished for 
classical literature^ His knowledge of Greek, particu*- 
larly, was beyond that of liis contemporaries in college ; 
and thia is almost an unqualified proof of taste, when 
the study is pursued from a real fondness for the laU' 
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guage, And not merely for the fnde of kanoBg^ or for 
the rewards of superiority. 

His knowledge of English literature was deep and 
extensive, for he had not skimmed oves books as a 
matta: of amusement, but he kxdced into them as a 
man of mmd, who intends to draw lessoiK iGfom all he 
reads. Few men among our schcdar* knew so muck 
of the English poets as he did, and he valued them 
as he should have dcme, as philosophers and paintmn 
of human nature, £rom whom much knowledge may be 
obtained to illustrate and adorn what duller minds Imve 
put into maxims and rules. 

He made Inmself master of the law as a science, 
and become well acquainted with its practice in his 
native State. He went up to first principles with the 
ease and directness of a great mind, and separated at 
once that which was casual and local, firom that which 
is permanent and founded on the basis of moral justice 
and the nature of man. There seemed no effi)rt in 
anything he did ; all was natural and easy, as if intui- 
tive. There was nothing about him of that little bust- 
ling smartness so often seen in <»:dinary persons, strivmg 
to perform somethbg to attract the attention of the little 
world around them. 

His general mformatitm was not only extenave, but 
laid up in excellent wder, ready for use. He was 
steadily engaged in the duties of his profession, but 
never seemed hurried or confused in his business. He 
took all calmly and quietly. He did nothing for pa- 
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audience while addressing the court and jiny. His 
life was passed in habits of industry and perseverance ; 
and bis accumulatidis (rf* wealth and knowledge were 
regular and rapid. From the commencement of his 
life s^ a reasoning beiig, responsible ibr his own actions 
to the dose of it, he preserved the most perfect con- 
anslenoy of character ; no paroxysms of pas^en, no 
eeoentcicities of genius were ever Ibund in him. Ifis 
e^pianinnty was only equalled by hb firmness of pi»r- 
pose. In this he was most conspicuov» ; he thought 
leisurely and c^uitiously, and having made up his mind, 
he was steadfast and immovaMe. Having no has^ or 
premature thoughts, he seldcxn had occasicm to change 
his opaiioDS, and was, therefore, free from those mor* 
tifying repentances, so commcHi to supericHr minds of 
warmer t^nperament. By honesty of purpose and 
soundness of judgment he kept a just balance in weigh- 
ing all matters before him. All this firmness and equa- 
nimity, and other virtues, seemed constitutional, and 
not made up by those exertions so necessary to most 
fi*ail beings, who intend to support a character for 
steady habits. He was blessed with a borne that fek 
few or no infirmities, such as weaken the nerves and 
bring down the mighty in intellect to those degracBng 
superstitions that stain the brightness of genius and 
destroy the high hopes of immortal beings, .and make 
them slaves to darkness and absurdity. He su^red 
no moral or mental weakness in his wlwle path of 
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Ailjf, fer Ins coiiBuUiden, oiitd ividiiii ft Mioit Inne of 
Ub deodi, e^hibked a sound ndnd m a sound liodj, 
and neither appet^ed essentiaUy injured or decayed, to 
ik& how of Ms est from this worid. 

He sever sou^ puUie honors, nor Hterarj or 
political distinotions, and therelbie had none of those 
Ibroes and agonies so common to vaulting ambidon; 
aiot Ibat he decUned all public trusts, when he was 
ocmscious iiM he couM do any good to4iis fcdlownnen. 
iie was several years a member of one or other'bnmeh 
of the Legislature of New Hanqpfi^nre, and served as a 
^nistee of Daitmouth College. He was at difierent 
limes put up icnr a member of Congress, but it was at 
fieriods v4ien his friends thou^t that his name wouM 
do some good to his political party, as die memhers of 
Congress in New Hampshire are <^osen by a general 
tieicet ; but when they were deoidedy in power, he 
would seldom or never ccmsent to be a candidate* 
Th» was much to 'be regretted, for he was admirriiily 
cateulaled fin* puUic life by his extensive biowledgA 
and incorruptible integrity. He would have 'been a 
fiisl-n^ speaker on the floor of Conf^ress. His elo- 
quence was impressive and oonunandiDg. Th^re was 
in his d^very a slight defect in the labial sounds^-^ui 
the frmMliar use of his voice, which was rather pleasant 
to the listener ttmn otherwise, for it was a proof of a 
natural manner ; but warmed l^ his sulgeet, ^ moie 
ridi, foil, and soncNTOus vmce was seldom heard m any 
public body ; not that his tones were delicate or met* 
13 
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lifluao^y but fill! of mMJ/esty and comoMady fipae 6001 
anogance, tiimdi^, or heskatioD. His gestims w&te 
graceful^ but not in the slightest degree studied; bi$ 
language was rich, geaderaanlyi seleet, but not paia- 
fiiUy chosen ; be not only bad words £>f aU oocaiic»S| 
but the very words he should have used. 

As a writer he excelled in judgpient and taste: 
there was a claancal elegance in his fiuailiar writings; 
and bis. higher compo^tions were marked with that 
lucid order and clearness of thought and purity of exr 
pression, which distinguished the Augyatan ag^. His 
sentences were not grappled t(^ether by hooks of steely 
but connected by golden hingesi that made a faaano- 
nious whole. His library was rich in works of meiit^ 
anoent and modem. The history of literature and 
science was as fiumliar to him as that of his native 
Slate, and he Imd the means of turning to it with muoh 
greater fociUty. 

He was an instance in point thiU a man may be a 
good lawyer, and yet devote some of his time to class- 
ical pursuits. 

. Ezeldel Webster was one of those great men, race 
instances in the world, who had thrown away amlntioa; 
and who prefiemed to be learned and hapfrjr in his course 
of Ufe, rather than to court the gale and iq^iread his sails, 
to be wafted along on popidar opinicNi. He sought 
not pqpularky, but he had it; thai popuhrtiy tokkk 
foQowif w^ that which ii mn after. He watched the 
sigpis of the times, and was as good a divider in politics 
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as my one ; bat Tvfaatever the preaages^ivefe, faekioked 
at Gommg events unmoved, leaving their results to 
Ibtven. 

For sevesvl of the last years of his life, he was cur- 
tufaig fab business in ordar to devote some portion of 
the prime of his manhood to litnary and scientific pur* 
soilB, so congenial to hb heart ; but in this he was 
disappointed, far yet wtnie in the fidness of his strength 
he was called to leave the world, ibr whose benefit he 
was feimed. The ways of Providenee are ri^t, how- 
ever hidden the laws are bom us. It is to be regretted 
thift <me so able should have written so little as he has ; 
probaUy he was waiting fi>r those hours of leisure, in 
which he was contemplating to form his plan of some 
literary work. The writer of these remarks, — his dass> 
mate and his finend, — once suggested to him the history 
of Us native State as a suligect far his pen, and the 
thought did not seem impleasant to him. In the boy« 
ish days of the writer, he undertook to translate Ana- 
cteon, and carried his productions daily for die corree^ 
tions of his friend, whose mature mind gave Ae trans- 
larion all the finidi it possessed. 

No one he ever knew had a more admirable sph4t 
of criticbm than Ezekiel Webster, united with that 
generous indulgence which only great minds feel and 
practice. A few months before he died, some sym* 
toms of a disease of the heart were perceptible, but 
not alarming to hb firiends, but he knew the uncertainty 
of human fife, and without any speci«d command 9et hU 
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hau$e 4n Mkr^ and made piepuatioii for his kog jwi^ 
ney. There is a beauty in that oahn^ deep, aiienty le-^ 
ligious feeling, that none but great and pure nusda ean 
OTor know. After haviag pu» rfl Us wadSj afiirs 
into a most perfect train far settlement at hit dealli, 
and wishing his friends to be ifee from aH donbts 
upon his religious impmsEodns and bdief^ be sat down 
and wvoto his sentiments oh d» momentous snbjeot> 
which weie iodad on Us table after hie deaOi^ TRm 
was his last ooBiposilfOD. How tiiie it is, that tbe en*^ 
jbyxneat of healdi, the aocnmala^g of w«iddi, die poi^ 
suits oCsdenoe and &e love of lettofs, and the woWa 
applause, sanctioned hy the good man's benisdn^ are 
not sufficient for an iimhortaliieiind* Alt these things Sffe, 
IB a great measure, connected widi fellew mmtalSi and 
are inite m their ia&ffinces upon the acnid, wbile reK* 
gidki a a connexion with infiiBtj,*<-»witll Deitfi^^^ eaflem 
into etemitf , leavres timo and sense to earth, and bjr 
the bright inspirations of fidth takes tht siing ffcm 
Dtaihy {mdjnm the grme it$ moMry^ A great «iad 
accustomed to ^ long oonT^iae with the invisiHe worM/ 
and seeing, day after day, his friends frdling aroudd 
him, breathes, as each descends lo the tonib> 

* How dreary is this gnlph \ how dark — ^how void — 
The trackless shores, diat never were i^paasMt 
Dread separatlen \ on tbe deplAi un^d, 

Hope falters, and the soul recoils aghast ! — 

* Wide round the sfMiisaotts heav'ss I cast lay eyes; 

And shall these stars glow with ivimortal fire ! 
StiU shiite the mA€«B glories cFf the sides ! 
And could thy bright, uiy liying soul expire {-^ 
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< ffu be llie teuslft f TkB plnMiM nwit nklHM, 
The glow of frieiMehip, and the virtuoue tear^ 
The soaring wish that scorns the bounds of time, 
Ghiir^ in the tde ef dbatfa, bHt kaguish beie.' 

The adoption of the Constitution of the United States 
was almost a miracle of itself. It was efl^ted by the 
perseverance of the first intelligence of the land. The 
patriots who reasoned as well as feh, found all their 
labcHTS would he lost^ if something towards concentrating 
the ^eipes and giving a uniformity to commercnal 
regulations were not edited. The whole matter was 
a compromise, and but few were entirely satisfied. 
There can be no doubt, but that a portion of the com- 
munity thought the Constitution was too feeble to last 
long, they supposed that its tendency would be towards 
democracy, and that after a while cfifilculties would 
anse, such as it would be impossible to overcome. 
Some believed that it would, from year to year, grow 
more aristocratic, and therefore watched every thing, 
excited by fear that all would be lost in the power of 
the few. Between hopes and fears the machine went 
on, to the wonder and satisiaction of ahnost every one. 
The instrument was likened to the Amphictyonic league, 
and conadered as if there were something sacred about 
it. Others said, that it was modelled on the principles 
df the United Provinces ; and there was some truth in 
that. The framers of the old Confederation, no doubt, 
had that compact in view when the States, by their 
delegates, first assembled at Fliiladelphia ; and there 
were not a few who wished to find a resemblance in 
13* 
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our ffymMamtn^ to ^Mt of the Btflto <€tatdiis« Wfaat- 
ever each 6tie ftfou^l, certdfi it is, that tt»re #ere 
some poii^ of it ^^feMitfy bobstmed bf l^&^ous 
meya m di£^nt parts of the cocmtiy^ but all seecped 
to wish to give it a fair ei^riment. The powerof the 
jiubnary was viewed widd. jealousy by the South and 
maay other parts- of the couuti^w Many portions of 
our feUow-dtizens reposed so much confidence in the 
judiciary^ that they thought all was safe while that 
branch of the govemmoit was unassailed. TheSiq^Deiae 
Court had msuntained a di^nfied course, not courtmg 
^ases in which constitutional questions were involved^ 
but meeting them manfully when they were dieectly 
brought before them« The East considered the embaqp 
an unconstitutional act, inasmuch as it annihilated^ 
instead of rqgulating commerce. This question was 
fteely discussed in the legblatures of some of the New 
Ekigkmd States ; but whatever might be their opinions 
on the subject, it was thought to be most conslitutioDal 
to bring the matter before the Supreme Judicial Coutl. 
This was done, uid its constitutionality supported. 
The peogfile of New 'England acquiesced. In 1816, n 
tariff was laid by southern votes. There was .no oIh 
jeetion made to the ocmstitutiouality of the law. In 
18S4, the Middle and Western States %ot up another 
tariff bill, to a^gi»ater|wt of which the Elasf^vas qp^ 
posed, and it was not carried by^their votes. In 4896, 
this bill was amended^ the Middle States, aided by 
New Eoj^d, who had so far chained their bisineas, 
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as to wish &r thtt tvfakih they had heea imposed to c 
shoct time befisve. The eourse Mr. Webster took ia 
dug cbaoge has been previously mMtica^. The 
Sbmh were eounged at this act, aad saw ten theusaad 
evib aa k, that have not >been realised and never wli 
be. Ia this excitemeiit uiteiB^esate j^sdutioAB wbie 
ptomulgated sit sevend oieeiin^ id Sooth Carobm.; 
and aieaabers of Cong^ress in both housies frcnn that 
State, as well as . from some other Slates, took eveif 
opportunity to vent their indigpatioii m debate, whether 
the subject virould sfenctly warrant koe not. 

On the S9th of December, ISSd, a resolution was 
introduced into the Sraate bf Mr. Foote, respecting 
the sale of public lands. TheTeKftlutien was in the 
following words : — 

^ Mmohed^ That the Committee on Public Lands 
be 'instcucted to inquire and report^Aeqaantity of pobiie 
Jands remaining unscdd within each Stateand Tenitoiy f 
and whether it be expedioHt to limit, fiur a ^eeitttn 
period, the sales of the public lands .to such lands only 
as have been heretolbre offered for sale, and are now 
subject to entiy at the manimtnn .price* And, also, 
wheAier the office of Sttrvleyo^<Tenttral9 and Bonie of 
tbe^land officasmay.aot.be Abolished without detrimetit 
to the pubiic i^tesest.; or whether it be expedient to 
.adopt meastties to haatmi the sale»tind extend mcse 
n^idly theeurveyS'dTthe public lands.' 

On the 18th ^1 January, Mr. fienton, at Missouri, 
addressed the Seoale upon the Sttl:ge0t,.aad took a wide 
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latitude in debate. On the 19th, Tiffr. Hayne pro* 
eeeded m the debate, and adopted all the strange <io&- 
trines which Mr. Benton had avowed. He trareHed 
miely out of the trae course of the debate, to find Mk 
with men and measures of former times, and particu- 
larly of the course pursued by the East on many occa* 
sions. On the 90th, Mr. Webster took the floor in 
reply. He had intended to take no put in the debate, 
Ibr he could not have imagined that it would hare 
taken such a range ; but he felt that he was bound to 
go out, though unarmed, when hb views, his whole 
course of politick conduct, and that portion of the 
country which gave him Wrth, were all so rudely treated, 
The effect of this day's speech was powerful. He met 
and answered Mr. Hayne's attack upon the policy of 
the Umtied States towards the purchasers of Western 
lands, which Mr. Hayne seemed to thudc was haid^ 
rigorous and unfeeling. Mr. Webster proved that it 
was not only just, but precise^ what it ought to have 
been, to build up the West solidly and prosperously. 
He dwelt up<»i the arduous duties of the Goremment, 
to plant these territories and defend tiiem agunst the 
most powerfiil tribes of Indians knbwnonthecontittenc. 
To prove the vast amount of the expenses of these 
fiooMis, he pobted to the exertions and the suAirmgs 
of Harman and St. Clair ; and for tibe wisdom of the 
policy, te the growth, the magic growth, frf* Ohio. To 
make it plain, he ranotver die hisuxy of this growth, 
and urged the claims of Aose w1k> Ibuf^t the batties of 
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the MrolHtaftn to the lands iaonder to p«y thtmliMr 
their seirkes. 

Mr. Wefait^ iieflied that the tariff beloq^ to tinr 
BMt New Ea^kuHl was not Ihe author of it. He 
omtmnded that i^ had ever been kbd and geoenma 
to the We8t> that her policy was Ubeni to the South 
and West. He diafloiged a reonneoee to all her 
votes in these tiHies, in which she was si^iposed to bo 
BMet uafiiendly to ibe Western States^ for the conect* 
Hess of her conduet 

Mr* Benton replied to this speech, and Mr< Hajni^ 
Mowed with no hltle excitement. He refused to 
peetpone the sdbjeet, aad wished for an c^povtunity n^ 
return ihe 6re he had received. Mr. Wefastet's firieaib 
ariced for him some d^ay, m they khew his wg^gih 
ments iti the Sej^eme Court aft that tinie ; he^ how* 
^vor, wished the dUaousMn to proceed, Mr. Hayne 
then made a speech of great length, in which he ea-« 
lar^d his former accusations, and enforced anew hia 
own doctrines. Mr. Webster followed. 

In this speech, on the aeth of January, he turned 
upon Mr. flayne and threw back his saioasms with 
great dignity and eflfeet. The Noith was aUy viiMb* 
cated, by the ffest of all possible methods, by appeal^ 
ing directly to the Instory of past ages, and bringii^ 19 
het deeds fiom the commencement of the <3ovemment ; 
or, ratheir, before the Cbnstitulion was formed down lo 
the present day. AH was dear as sansUne^ The 
clouds were swept away, if there weio these vAto were 
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enoneous statements made with the sdlemnitjr of tnith. 
Mr. Webster d^nded the Northern and EMteni Stttes 
in their coune of conduct towards the West, paitiott* 
hfflj as that had been a second time the burthen of 
Mr. Hayne's philippic. 

Mr. Webster went through the charges against the 
East, the Federalists, and all the sins of oniiRnon anil 
commission allied against diem, with fearless appeab 
to the journals of the House and Senate, to evtry pa^ 
of information, within doors and without ; but without 
any narrow iqiirit or sectional partiahties. He paid 
that homage to die yiustrious men of South CMolina, 
that a great mind always feels for departed gemus and 
worth, wherever bom, or in whatever age their vittuee 
were stamped. He went £mher, and expressed his 
pride in cdling ^the liaurenses, the Rutledges, the 
Fkicknejrs, the Snmpters, the Marions, Americans^ 
aB--whe0e fiune is no more to be hemmed in by State 
Ibes, than their talents and patriotism were capable ot 
bemg circumscribed within the same narrow linuts.' 
His description of their patriotic course, — of their 
deeds, — as united with the Ea9t, in the great revohi^ 
ticnary conflict, < when they went shoulder to shoul- 
der,' through the pmb of the hour ; and when they 
togetfa^ rilUed around the frther of his country, ' and 
&k his own great arm lean on them for support,' was 
fiill of life and truth* The orator turned to Massachu-' 
set^ but instantly hfi Act afofie hi her gJarff. AH 
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( BoUe ; it showed the ooiory the 
and the aUe defender of all tboae who looked to him 
Ibr a juBt and fior fepreseatation of tham and their his* 
tory ; who looked to hioiy abo, as an advoeate with tbf 
world fer their claims to pule repablican principies 
and patriotic exertions. He would not su&r his 
inends to be charged with fiiults, without darii^ thw 
aecosers to the proof; noa slandered without repelling 
the felsehoods with an honest zeal fiar their feme* 
Ages may pass away before such another opportuni^ 
will be given for such another defence. 

It was not tUs part of the oration, eloquent as it 
was, abounding in almost every species of the divine 
art, that made the most valuable portion of it ; it was 
not the keen irony, the lucid explanation, the spirited 
retort, the proud defence, the irresistible answer, that 
this great production contained, that shall live the 
longest among his fellow men. It is the foil, &ir and 
noble commentary on the Constitution, that is to run 
cmward as long as that Constitution shall last ; and to 
survive it, if it should crumble to the dust, that will 
exist forever, and be a standard for future ages. This 
was not a commentary made by a theorist in his closet, 
who had no practical knowledge on the subject ; no, 
it was an examination made by a statesman, on the 
floor of the Senate, before statesmen, in the hearing of 
the country ; where the slightest enot in foot would 
have been corrected on the spot. What sages had 
said, what politidans had sugg^ted, and practical men 
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Ml •eAeledy tU oaoM bonsdi^ fiom his menofj m a 
flood of li^t, and iHun^ed all around him. He de^ 
nied the doctrine ibat this Constitiition was a compact 
iietw«en the Thii^een jkatos, vrbkki was hindiiig on 
tfaem aoiy as States, and cyn other States which might 
be a^itted into the Union ; but contended that it was 
fiom the people, made by them, in dieir name, in their 
natural capacity ; and that, as iar as the Stales partio- 
idariy interfered in the fearmation of the instrument, was 
f^nly a method of getting Ae vmces of the people. 
The acts done under diis Constitutaon were not to re- 
ceive their constiuctions fiom ^ opinions o£ any /State, 
but were >lo be tested, if disputed, by tribunals provided 
finr in the Constitution itself. He stated the doctrine 
as held by the gentleman fiom South Carolina : 

*I understand the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina to maintam, that it is a right of the State Legis* 
latures to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, this 
Government transcends its constitutional limits, and to 
arrest the operation of its laws. 

' I understand him to maintain this right, as a ri^ 
existing under the Constituti<m, not as a right to over* 
throw it, on the ground of extreme necessity, such as 
would justify violent revolution. 

* I understand him to maintain an authority, on tiie 
part of the Stales, thus to interfere, for the purpose of 
correcting the exercise of power by the General Govern- 
ment, of checking it, and of compelling it to conform to 
their opinion of the extent of its powers. 

' I understand him to maintain, that the ultimate power 
of judging of the constitutional extent of its own author- 
ity, is not lodged exclusively in the General Government, 
or any branch of it ; but that, on ^e ccmtriuy, the States 
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M)r kwftHy deeide for thenisehres, ud each State Ibr 
itself, whether, in a given case, the act of the General 
Government transcends its power. 

* I understand him to insist, that if the exigency of the 
case, in the opinioa of any State Goremment require it, 
such State Government may, by its own sovereign au- 
thority, annul an act of the General Government, which 
it deems plainly and palpably unconstitutional.' 

These heads were examined singly, as they were 
stated^ and their fallacy exposed, and the sophistry that 
supported them put down, by the strong hand of truth 
and the power of reason. He showed the impractica- 
bility of carrying into effect the gentleman's mode of 
testing the constitutionality of an act of Congress ; that 
the very attempt would be treason, however sincere 
and patriotic the intention. These speeches of Mr. 
Hayne and Mr. Webster flew on ten thousand wmgs 
to every part of the Union ; and the explanations and 
elucidations of all and every part of the Constitution, 
as given by Mr. Webster, were hailed by a great pro- 
portion of the freemen of the United States as full, 
sound, just, and satisfactory. The people, as a body 
of men, on abstract questions, are clear headed ; they 
cannot be gulled or dazzled by any one, — ^with a noble 
obstinacy they will judge for themselves. On a great 
constitutional question, they never stop to ask to what 
party the expounder belongs, or from what section of the 
country he came ; these are matters of after thought. 
They avow their concordance of sentiment and opin- 
ion first, and then mquire from whence came the man. 
14 
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Tbk speech was not eofy ibimd ta the edkntmi of tiw 
periodical journals, but assumed a itiore peltdanent 
shape, and wts putcbwed as a stoek-book. It was 
again re&d by jroung »id (M, mid lisiened to by leaiMd 
md unlearned, — ^by women and children,— and discus- 
sed in every ekrde. It was impossible to do justice tQ 
the speech by extracts taken here and there, as is 
usual ; one might as well give the breadth and height 
of the tower whose top reached towards the heavens, 
by examining a Babylonish brick, as to give an idea of 
the whole of this great argument by exhibiting a shred 
OT two of it. This tower of intellectual strength is re- 
served for a different fate from that erected on the 
plains of Shinar ; for instead of confusing the minds 
and confoundmg the language of men, it has brought 
all the jarring tongues and different interpretati<His to 
one voice and one construction upon the Constitution 
of our country. Although we have forborne to make 
extracts, for fear of injuring the fiwce of the argument, 
presented to the pubUc, — ^which seems a sort of gal- 
vanic battery, in which by removing a single piece 
you may weaken the force of the whole, — ^yet we may 
take the closing paragraph, which makes a chaste and 
bewitifiil ornament for the pillar on which he has rested 
an item of his fame, to show something of his taste as 
well as of his powers of reasoning. 

* But, sir, what is this daager, and what the froimds 
of it? Let it be remembered, that the Constitution of the 
United States is not unalterable. It is to continue in its 
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; tern no hmew ih$u tibe people who mMMmi 
h shMl chooae to coaimne it If they ahtHl become coa- 
vinced that they hvre made an injudicioas or inej^edienl 
partition and 4i*tribation of power, between the State 
labv^nmentf aipd the Qei»ei;il Govemmenl, they can fjtflff 
that distributioa at wMl. 

' If anythiaf be found in the national Constitntiony 
eidier by Qriginal proriaion, or subsequent inlerpretft- 
lioBy which ought not to be in it, the people know how 
to get lid of it. If any construction be established, un- 
acceptable to them, so as to become, practically, a part of 
the Constitution, they wUl amend it^ at their own sofh 
ereiga pleasure, but wlule the peoode choose to maintain 
jit as it is,— while they are satisfied with it, and refuse to 
change it, — ^who has given, or who can give, to the State 
Le^^atures, a right to alter it, either by interference, 
eottstruiction or otherwise ? Gentlemen do not s^iem t^ 
recollect that the people have any power to do anything 
ibr themselves ; they imagine there is no safety for them, 
any longer than they are under the close guardianship of 
the State Legislatures. Sir, the people have not trusted 
th^r safety, in regard to the general Constitution, to 
these hands. They have required other security, and 
taken other bonds. They have chosen to trust them- 
fiekes, first, to the plain words of the instrument, and to 
Buch construction as the Government itself, in doubtful 
cases, should put on its own powers, under their oaths of 
<^ice, and subject to their responsibility to them ; jnat as 
the peqde of a State trust their own State Governments 
with a similar power. Secondly, they have reposed their 
trust in the efficacy of frequent elections, and in their 
own power to remove their own servants and agents, 
whMiaver they see cause. Thirdly, they have repealed 
trust in the judicial power, which, in order that it might be 
trust-worlhy, they have made as req^ctable, as disinter- 
ested, and as independent as was practicable. Fourthly, 
they iMive seen fit U) rely, in case of necessity, or high 
expediency, on their known and admitted power, to alter 
or amend the Constitution, peaceably, and quietly. when- 
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ever experience shall point out defects or iiUperfeetHniflt 
And^ finally, the people of the United States have, at no 
time, in no way, directly or indirectly, authorised any 
State Legislature to construe or interpret their high in- 
strument of Government ; much less to interfere, by their 
own power, to arrest its course and operation. 

• If, sir, the people, in these respects, had done other- 
wise than they have done, their Constitution could neither 
have been preserved, nor would it have been wcHrth pre- 
serving. And, if its plain provisions shall now be disre^ 
garded, and these new doctrines interpolated in it, it wiH 
become as feeble and helpless a being, as its enemies, 
whether early or more recent, could possably desire. It 
will exist in every State, but as a poor dependent on 
State permission. It must borrow leave to be ; and will 
be, no longer than State pleasure, at State discretion, 
sees fit to grant the indulgence, and to prdong its poor 
existence. 

^But, sir, although there are fears, there are hopes also. 
The people have preserved this, their own chosen Con- 
stitution, for forty years, and have seen their happiness, 
prosperity, and renown, grow with its growth, and 
strengthen with its strength. They are now, generally, 
strongly attached to it. Overthrown by direct assault, it 
cannot be ; evaded, undermined, nullified, it will not 
be, if we, and those who shall succeed us here, as agents 
and representatives of the people, shall conscientiously 
and vigilantly discharge the two great branches of our 
public trust, — ^faithfully to preserve, and wisely to admin- 
ister it. 

' Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my 
dissent to the doctrines which have been advanced and 
maintained. I am conscious of having detained yo» and 
the Senate much too long. I was drawn into the debate, 
with no previous deliberation such as is suited to the dis- 
cussion of so grave and important a subject. But it is a 
subject of which my heart is full, and I have not been 
wiUmg to suppress the utterance of its spontaneous sen- 
timents. I cannot, even now, persuade mysdf to rdin- 
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qniak it, without expressing once more, my deep conric- 
ti<Hi, that, since it respects nothing less than the union 
of the States, it is of most vital and essentid importance 
to the puUic happiness. I profess, sir, in mj career, 
hitherto, to hare kept steadily in view the prosperity and 
honor of the whole country, and the preservation of our 
Federal Union. It is to that union we owe our safety at 
home, and our consideration and dignity abroad. It is 
to that union that we are chiefly indebted for whatever 
makes us most proud of our country. That union we 
reached only by the discipline of our virtues in the se- 
vere school of adversity. It had its origin in the neces- 
sities of disordered finance, prostrate commerc^^ and 
ruined credit Under its benign influences, these great 
interests immediately awoke, as from the dead, and 
cqprang forth with newness of life. Every year of its du- 
ration has teemed with fresh proofe of its utility and its 
blessings ; and, although our territory has stretched out 
wider and wider, and our population spread farther and 
farther, they have not outrun its protection or its benefits. 
It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, social, 
and personal hi^^piness. I have not allowed myself, sir, 
to look beyond the union, to see what might lie hidden 
in the dark recess behind. I have not coolly weighed 
the chances of preserving liberty when the bonds that 
unite us together shall be broken asunder. I have not 
accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of dis- 
union, to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom 
the depth of the abyss below ; nor could I regard him as 
a safe counsellor in the affairs of this Government, whose 
thoughts should be mainly bent on considering, not how 
the Union should be best preserved, but how tolerable 
might be the condition of the people when it shall be 
broken up and destroyed. WhUe the Union lasts, we 
have high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out be- 
fore us, for us and our children. Beyond that I seek not 
to penetrate the veil. God grant that, in my daj» at 
least, that curtain may not rise. God grant, that on my 

14* 
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vision never may be opened what lies be bin J. WKefl 
my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the 
sun in heaven, may I not sec him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of o. once glorious Union \ on 
States dissevered, discordaDt, t>eHigerent; on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood !— Let their last feeble and lingering glance, rather 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the Kepublic, now kiio%vn 
and honored throughout the earth, still full high ad- 
ran ced, its arms and trophies streaming in their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star 
obscured — bearing for its motto, no such miserable in- 
terrogatory, as \0iat is all this worth ? Nor those other 
words of delusion and folly, Libert jf ^rst^ and Union 
afterwards — but everywhere, spread all over in charac- 
ters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they 
float over the sea and over tlie land, and in efery wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to 
every true American heart — Liberty and Union^ now and 
forever, one and inseparable!' 

It has fallen to the lot of Mr, Webster to have been 
called upon to express his opinion upon all the great 
questions which have been agitated in tlie community 
since he has been upon the stage. He has been too 
cautious to obtrude a premature opinion on any suh- 
jectj but when his mind has been made up and when 
properly called upon, he has always expressed himself 
directly, without any of that double meaning so com- 
mon with political aspirants. On the great question 
of the power given to Congress by the Constitution to 
make internal improvements he has in many of hh 
spee:rhes been explicit, but at the same time added, 
that it was a power thai should be most discreetly 
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used. The opposition lo this doctrine is dimmishing, 
upon the conviction of its usefulness in extending the 
beneficial effects of the General Government, particu- 
larly on the seaboard and f]x>ntiers. 

Though it is not directly in his pathway as a lawyer, 
he has been called upon to give his opinion upon the 
subject of the abolishment of imprisonment for debt. 
Tliere has been no little bitterness of feeling upon thb 
question. The most zealous advocates for the aboli- 
tion, thinking to get all they asked for at once, would 
not consent to proceed by degrees to the accomplish- 
ment of their wishes, as they should have done. They 
were for knocking off all the shackles at once and be 
free as air. In this, they showed more spirit than 
prudence, or knowledge of human nature. The sup- 
porters of the iron system took advantage of the im- 
perative tone of their opponents, and by alarming the 
timid and the doubtful still kept the majority in New 
England on their side, — ^and sometimes, — a most mis- 
erable policy,— secured the bolts and bars of the prison 
more closely; for break they must, — ^the decree of 
common sense and sound policy has gone forth and 
will be obeyed, however hard the struggle and despe- 
rate the fight. 

The progress of liberal opinion has been gradual 
even in New England, and many who were at first op- 
posed to the abolishment of imprisonment are now 
fi^endly to it, having examined the subject more tho- 
roughly. The liberal views of several of the firet men 
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of New England on this subject, expressed many yeat3 
ago, ought not now to he forgotten. Thomas H. Per- 
kmSj a ii]ost opulent merchant and a high minded 
gentleman in Boston^ ten or twelve years past, took 
lead in attempting to ameliorate or repeal the laws 
00 imprisonment for debt in Massachusetts ; and 
more than twenty years ago a reiined and polished 
scholar, and an honorable merehantj Benjamin Pick- 
man of Salem, avowed ibe strange doctrine, for that 
day, that there should be no imprisonment for the 
honest debtor. His exalted moral purity and weight 
of intellectual character, must have had some influence 
even then, but he has lived to see his principles gain 
ground ; and in many States obtab ultimate success. 

Some years since, a benevolent society was formed 
in Boston, which, among other matters, took up the 
subject of imprisonment for debt. They began in the 
right way to ensure ultimate success, and that was ta 
accumulate all the necessary facts to enhghten the 
people. The investigation astonished themselves, for 
this examination clearly proved that imprisonment in- 
stead of being a mean of coercing the collection of 
debts was only disguised vengeance on the part of the 
creditor in nine cases out of ten. These details they 
spread before the public, and it must be confessed that 
this has done more ilian arguments, in furtherance of 
their benevolent views. Not resting here, they wished 
to fortify themselves by the deliberate opinion of men, 
who do and ought to give direction in no small degree 
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to public opinicm, and they directed letters to severri 
gentlemen of distinction in Massachusetts, requesting 
opinions upon certain propositions, which taken to- 
gether involved all the principles discussed in relation 
to imprisonment for debt. Judge Jackson, Mr. £. Ev- 
erett, Mr. Webster, returned answers to the managers, 
and although there is no probability that there was any 
concert among them, yet the spirit of their answers was 
the same. 

The public are much indebted to this society, for 
they have not only measured and guaged the miseries 
caused by oppressive laws and injurious practices, 
but they have taken the best method of bringing about 
reform. The facts stated by the great philanthropist, 
Howard, collected in his tour of humanity, were a thou- 
sand times more valuable than his charities, which were 
numerous and well bestowed. The disclosures that he 
published, set the humane to thinking on and examin- 
ing the subject of the state of prisons ; he brought the 
abuses of power home to every one by words and 
figures. There can be no fear but that a moral people 
will act right when they know the whole matter ; but 
it is difficult to get at the truth, when there are so 
many interested, as they think, to keep the truth out 
of sight ; but the truth which has been so long con- 
cealed is now bursting upon us. We have been in- 
fluenced by exaggerated or fictitious fears, while we 
were closing our eyes against real ones in our very 
neighborhood. How many have wept over the 
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wretched prisoner of State in the basille ? The siosry of 
tiie msui in the iron mask has been told^ until we were 
almost suffocated with the pressure of the weight of the 
maehine upon our throats. We have followed the 
fxmdemned one over the Bridge of Sighs j and shrieked 
tn our reveries as we saw him enter the prison ^ never 
more to retiim* These inst&tices of cruelty are shock- 
iiig to the feelings of a free and humane people, they 
bum with indignation at such oppression, and are ready 
for a crusade against such enormilies. Why deeps 
the vengeance of God wlien such cruel scenes are 
enacted ? is their exclamation. This is natural, this is 
hooest ; it is honorable to human nature ; but it would 
be well for us to spare ourselves all these wri things of 
sensibility for the bastile and the dungeons of Venice. 
These prisons were not crow*ded ; for years they had 
no inmates^ — and seldom was there a State victim in 
France or m Venice j but in our land of freedom, hun- 
dreds and tens of hundreds have been jatnmed into 
^Kinty jails, for paltry debts which they wer« unable 
to pay ; and even kept there by the power of some 
petty, heartless tyrant, until their spirits were broken, 
find their health and morals destroyed, and no one 
among us laid U to heart* 

Let spendthrift folly be chastised by the law ; let 
fraud be punished as severely as you will ; but in the 
name of justice set free, after due examination, the 
honest debtor, who has smuggled to pay all he could^ 
and deplores that he can do lao cnore. Them ia hope 
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far the \«>ietched, bt humamty has penelmied the 
darkest cells of the pxison-faoose, and taketi an mren- 
tory of all the miseries there to be known ; and this is 
HOC ally strong voices^ which must and wiU be heard^ 
are calling aloud to the people from every quarter, to 
wrench the bolts, to burst the bars, and to demolish 
the dark pile, where honest poverty is confined with 
cut-throat inllany, and reserve the dungeon alone for 
the felon. 

We are happy in pausing a moment in our progress, 
from one public monument to another in the life of Mr. 
Webster, to notice this subject, so deeply affecting the 
community. 

To such men as have given their opinion freely upon 

the ^piestions which were proposed by this society, we 

would say, as the father of mankind did to the celestial 

messenger, who had freely answered many inquiries of 

Ugh import, 

'Thou to mankind 
Be good and friendly stiU, and oft letnra T 

Ijetter addressed to Rev. Louis Dtoighi, Secretary of the 
Prison Discipline Society, on the Subject of Imprison^ 
mad for Debt 

WaBhington^ May S^ 1890. 

' 8ir,-— -I have received your letter of the 19th of Apriln 
asking my opinion upon several questions, all relative to 
the subject of imprisonment for debt. I am quite willing 
to eiqpress my general opinions on that interesting sa£ 
jee^ although they are not so matured as to be entitled 
to influence other men's judgmenU. The existing 
laws, I think, call loudly for revision and amendment* 
Tear first four questions seek to know what I think of 
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imprisonmeiit for small sums. I am decidedly against 
it ; I would carry the exemption to debts of thirty or forty 
dollars, at least. Individual instances of evil or hardship 
might, I am aware, follow from such a change ; but I 
am persuaded the general result would be favorable, in a. 
high degree, to industry, sobriety, and good moraJs, as 
well as to personal liberty. 

* You ask, in the next place, what I think of impris- 
onment for debt in any case where there is no evidence 
of fraud. Certainly I am of opinion that there should 
be no imprisonment for debt, where it appears that no 
fraud has been practised, or intended, either in contract^ 
ing the debt, or in omitting to pay it. But then, it seems 
to me, that, when a man does not fulfil a lawful promise, 
he ought to show his inability, and to show also that his 
own conduct has been fair and honest. He ought not to 
be allowed merely to $ay he cannot pay, and then to call 
on the creditor to prove that his inability is pretended or 
fraudulent. He ought to show why he does not and 
cannot fulfil his contract, and to give reasonable evidence 
that he has not acted fraudulently ; and, this being dones 
his person ought to be held no longer. In the first place, 
the creditor is entitled to the oath of his debtor, and, in 
the next place, to satisfactory explanation of any suspi- 
cious circumstances. 

« There are two sorts of fraud, either of which, when 
proved, ought to prevent a liberation of the person, viz. : 
fraud in contracting the debt, and fraud in concealing, 
or making way with, the means of payment. And the 
usual provisions of the bankrupt act ought to be added, 
that no one should be discharged, who is proved to have 
lost money in any species of gaming ; and I should in- 
clude, in this class, all adventurers in lotteries. Having 
tendered his own oath, and made just explanation of any 
circumstances of suspicion, if there be such, and not 
having lost money by gaming, the debtor ought to be dis- 
charged at once ; which answers another of your ques- 
tions ; for the detention of thirty days, before the oath 
can be taken, appears to me wholly useless. 
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* ¥011 !» pleased to mk whether, m my jadgment, 
l^hrntiMM can, with a good conscienee, iin|iri8oii either 
Oilier Christiaas orinfidele? He would be ver j litde of a 
Ohristian, I think, who ehoald malse a difference, in 
each a oase, and be wttling to ase a degree of severitj 
towards Jew or Greek, which he would not use towards 
one of his own faith. Whether conscientious men can 
fo^rison anybody for debt, whom they do not believe 
dishonest or fraudulent, is a question which every man, 
while the law allows such imprisonment, must decide for 
himseif. . In answer to your inquiry', whether I have 
found it necessary to use such coercion, in regard to 
debts of my own, I have to say, that I never imprisoned 
any man for my own debt, under any circumstances; 
nor have I, in five and twenty years' professional practice^ 
ever reconmiended it to others, except in cases where 
there was manifest proof, or violent and unexplained 
suspicion, of intentional fraud. 

* Imprisonment for debt, my dear sh-, as it is now 
practised, is, in my judgment, a great evil; and, it 
aeems to me, an effectual remedy for the larger part of 
the evil is obvious. Nineteen twentieths of the whole 
of it would be relieved, in my opinion, if imprisonment 
for small debts were to be abolished. That object I be«- 
lieve to be attainable ; and to its attainment, I think, 
the main attention of those who take an interest in the 
subject should be directed. Small credits are often 
given, on the confidence of being able to collect the debt 
by the terrors of the jail ; great ones, seldom or never. 

'Three simple provisions would accomplish aJl, in my 
^nion, that may be considered as absolutely required to 
a just state of the law, respecting impriaoDmeol for debt 
in Massachusetts. 

* 1. That no imprisonment should be allowed, when 
the debts, exclusive of costs, did not amotiDt to $dO. 

« 2. That there should be no neceasity of imprisonment 
for thirty days, as preliminary to taking the poor dcbtor*s 
oath ; nor any longer detention than atich as is necessary 
to give parties notice, and time to prepare for examina- 
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tion ; and that a confenient number of magistrates, io 
every county, should, for the purpose of administering 
the oaths, be appointed by the government ; and that 
such magistrates should be clothed with such further 
powers as might be thought expedient, in order to enisle 
them to make a thorough investigation of the fairness or 
fraud of the debtor's conduct. 

*3. That in cases where the debtor had been dis- 
charged, if the creditor would make oath to newly dis- 
covered evidence, proving original fraud, or, to his be- 
liefy that the debtor had subsequently received property, 
and concealed or withheld the same from his creditors, 
it should be competent to such creditor to have investi- 
gation of such charge, and, if made out, to have execu- 
tion against the person, and if not paade out, that the 
creditor should pay the cost of the proceeding. 

' Other provisions might doubtless be useful ; but if 
these three alone could be obtained, they would, in a 
great measure, clear the jails of debtors, and give general 
satisfaction, I have no doubt, to creditors. 

* I ought to add, that the imprisonment of females la 
the common jails, for mere debt, is a barbarism which 
ought not to be tolerated. Instances of such imprison- 
ment, though rare, do yet sometimes occur, under cir- 
cumstances that shock every humane mind. In this res- 
pect, the law ought, in my judgment, to be altogether 
reformed.' 

In an earlier part of this memoir, we noticed some 
few of the forensic speeches of Mr. Webster, but a very- 
small number of them only could be named or noticed 
with critical remarks^ even if this work were extended 
to half a dozen volumes, and we had the notes fiom 
which they might be taken ; for he has now been twenty- 
six years at the bar, and in full practice in higher and 
in inferior courts also a portion of the time, and in that 
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period he has aigued more than a diousand causes of 
importance, besides an immense number of those which 
are necessarily forgotten with the common business of 
the day. Many of those, both of the greater and the 
lessier kind are lost, irrevocably lost, but their efiects 
on court and jury will be long remembered. Some of 
them, no doubt, made when there were no restraints 
upon him, and when in the hot»rs of health and spirits, 
had as much power and more brilliancy than his effi)rts 
made in high places with reporters at his elbow. The 
world has been favored but with few volumes of for- 
ensic eloquence, in comparison with the number of 
speeches preserved from the debates of deliberative 
bodies. One reason for this scarcity has been, that 
these productions do not always convey, the honest 
dictates of the speaker's understanding, and of course 
satisfied with whatever mgenuity he may have exhibit- 
ed at the time, or with the praise he may have re- 
ceived, he is not desirous that his argument should be 
preserved ; and when he, and his fiiends are satisfied 
that his logic is sound and his argument felicitous, it is 
difficult to preserve an extemporaneous speech, unless 
there be some strong inducement for the speaker to sit 
down and write it out fix>m his notes, and it would be 
almost impossible for one in full practice to do this 
often. The late Judge Parsons who for more than 
thirty years held the first rank at the bar of Massachu- 
setts, and with it the reputation of being among the 
greatest geniuses and profoundest scholars of the world. 
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has not left, as &r ae i» now dmAo$edf a {Og^ oS oaf. 
ai^uroent be ever made hetsxe court or yury, and tbe 
evideiu^es of his greatnesft rest on his judicial opisioiis 
as a Chief Justice, an office which he onl; held about 
seven years previous to his death. Parsons lived in a 
time when the great elements which are incorporated 
with our national Constitution were coming into faaa 
and substance, and he was one of the most powerful 
agents in giving it the noble stamp it has borne ever 
sance. Yet nothing is to be foimd of this great man's 
forensic eloquence on paper ; it Uves only in the mem?- 
ories of those who loved him, and were so fortunate as 
to have heard him at the bar* Of the fiMcensic eloquence 
of Dexter only a few shreds of speeches remain. 0£ aU 
their predecessors of mighty name and long Ufe in New • 
EngjUmd, you mig^t as well ask the sea to give up iUk 
dead, as to inquire for wjbat they said on the most vital 
occasions. Oblivion has devoured them all, and hardly 
has their plunge into the abyss of the great destroyer 
been remembered. Not ten of Mr. Webster'sspeedies 
at the bar, have, even in this more careful age, beea 
saved, unless he has preserved them himself, which is 
not in the least probable, as those who perform the 
most have the least time to record thcdr ddngs. The 
few which have been saved, have in general, had some 
bearings upon State rights, or were connected, with some 
popular ^scitement. Three or four of Aem we have- 
mentioned, and to which may be added, the speeches 
in the case of Gibbons a^uost Ogden, and Og^en 
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agamst Saunders. These have been spread orer the 
country by the public journals, and theu* points and 
bearing are so well known that it is not necessary to 
give an analysis of them. 

One forensic exertion which was made by Mr. Web- 
ster, when acting as counsel for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, on a trial of certain persons charged 
with the murder of Captain Joseph White, of Salem, 
should not pass unnoticed in this memoir, as the event 
was one of the most extraordinary nature in the annals 
of our country ; and the part he bore in it was not a 
little conspicuous. On the 7th of April, 1830, Mr. 
White, an aged citizen of Salem, in the county of Es- 
sex, in Massachusetts, was found dead in his bed, hav- 
ing been murdered during the pre^ous night by some 
vile assassin. The crime produced the most astonish- 
ing excitement ever known in that peaceful commu- 
nity. The town of Salem is one of the most quiet 
places in the country. It is among the second class of 
cities in point of population, and among the very first 
in regard to the moral habits of its inhabitants. The 
people there, almost fix>m its early days, had slept 
quietly in their beds, almost without bolts and bars, nor 
had they hardly thought of them as things of security 
against any one but petty thieves. The murderers had 
remiuned for some time in secret, and not the most dis- 
tant clue could be found to unravel the mystery, which 
seemed to shroud the whole affiur. Not any thing was 
taken from the house of the deceased. His last will 
16* , 
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was found untouched in his chafliber. Sicang sosjiti' 
oioQS weore raised against the.inmjales of the house and 
of the family, fiom these singular circumstances. The 
first person thought of as the murderer,, was. the son of 
the housekeeper of Mr. White, who was also bis rela- 
tion, but on examinaticm he wa& acquitted, having 
dearly proved himself to have been, m anoth^ plao(» 
when the deed, was done. Many persons for a wlule^ 
suffered in their feelings, by cruel suspicions,, most of 
them spread abroad by those involved in the guilt of 
blood and murder, a^ was afierwaids discovered,, prin- 
cip^y by the prime mover of the whole scene^ a 
wicked and shallow man,, who attempted to pursue a 
bold course to screen himself and his associates by 
scattering rumors, and by forging, letters to draw suspir 
cions on others, and particularly on the fevorite nephew 
of the deceased, the Hon. Stephen White, who had 
been brought up,, as it were, in the old man's bosom. 
These rumors were not believed for a moment by 
those acquabted with that gentleman. He had from 
his early youth been a favorite with the people among^ 
whom he Uved as well as with his uncle. He had at 
an early age been, honored by the suffirages of his fel- 
low-citizens as a representative of the town in the Le- 
^lature, and soon afterwards was chosen a Senator of 
the large and respectable county of Essex, — a county 
where the people are most scrupulous of the monl 
qualifications of their m&x in office. He had also been 
elected a counsellor to advise the Supreme Executive. 
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of the CommonwealilL Aa a memfaaat and a man of 
business, these was not a more honorable persom in tho 
community in which he lived ; nor had a shadow of 
complaint or suspicion ever rested on his feme. This 
vile attempt to injure him among others, who did noi 
thoroughly know hirat, seemed to hb friends worse than 
a second murder^and so inflamed the public mind, that 
every man and child started upon the alert to hunt out 
if possible, the perpetrators of the accursed deed, and 
the vile slanderers together ; but more than a montk 
elapsed before BnythiDg, leading to the discovery of the 
murderers happened. Providence at length directed 
to the track of guilt and Upod, and four or five sus- 
pected persons were arrested. These were Richard 
and George Crowninsbield, John Francis Knapp, and 
Joseph J. Knapp, and one other. The public were at 
first satisfied of the guilt of some of them, and this opin- 
ion was confirmed firom the ccmfessions of J. J. Knapp, 
and firom the fact of the suicide of Richard Crownin^ 
shield, which soon followed ; he was supposed to have 
been the principal actor in the scene, and it was after- 
wards proved, that he inflicted the blows which caused 
the death of Mr. White. After Crowninshield's self- 
murder, some difficulties arose in the minds of legal men 
in regard to the doctrines of principals and accessaries^ 
— and surely Uie difficulties were not slight ones. The 
accused had employed men of talent in their defence,, 
— ^Franklin Dexter and William H. Gardiner, Esqrs. 
gentlemen of the Suffolk bar, were eng^ed as counsel 
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for Francis and Joseph J. Knapp. The Attomey- 
Creneral was an old man, who had attained his eightieth 
year, and had no living compeer at the bar, and al- 
though bright in intellect, and still retaining much of 
the high spirit and attractive eloquence of his younger 
days, yet he and his friends were fearful that his corpo- 
ral strength would not be sufficient for the occasion, 
and the second public prosecutor was indisposed, and 
it was thought proper by all interested in the event of 
the trial, to engage Mr. Webster on the part of the 
Government, a common thing in many other States, 
and not without precedent in Massachusetts. The 
Court by a special act of the Legislature was held in 
the oppressive heat of July. A speedy trial was ne- 
cessary, in order to allay the excitement which gene- 
rally prevdled. This special Court was attended by 
a most melancholy circumstance, for scarcely had the 
learned and admirable Chief Justice, the Hon. Isaac 
Parker, taken his seat, and given his charge to the 
Grand Jury, than he was called to leave this world. 
His death was deeply felt, for he was in the fulness of 
his usefulness, — ^not yet old, but he had twenty-fcur 
years' experience as a Judge on the Supreme Bencjh- 
At this distressing event the paroxysm of rage and in\ 
dignation at guilt and blood were commingled with the ^ 
tears of a bereaved community. The Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, President of the Essex bar, in offering 
some appropriate resolutions, made a most feeling and* 
eloquent speech upon the death of the Chief Justice^ 
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wluch (xxitained a just and spirited sketch of that.dis^ 
tinguished jurist and excellent man. This * dew-<irop 
of grief is an intellectual gero^ which will shine 
through all the annals of the Bench and Bar, with 
those scattered bjr the deceased, among, the ums of hi» 
distb|^ished predecessors. The Court ad^^oumed until 
the 4th of Augiust, when they again proceeded to their 
painfiil duties,! — and one of the jnisoners, John Francois 
Knapp, was put on hb trial. Every inch of ground 
waft contested by the prisoner's ccninsel with great 
abiUty and eloquence. They were of that age which 
fears no fatigue, and sufficiently experienced at the Bar 
not to sufier anything of law or evidence which could 
make in favor of the prisoner to escape them. Thejc 
knew their duty and must iaithfiilly and ^hiy diachaiff^ti 
it. The trial was protracted and painful, — ^point after 
pomt was contested to the utmost extent At times, 
there was* no Uttle chafing among the advocates,?-^ 
of which, however, passed away with the hour and the, 
occasion. The trial lasted for many days, and ended 
in a disagreement of the jury, after having been out 
twenty-four hours. This added to former difficulties^, 
made the contest sickenmg, but neither side could,, or 
would yield ; there was more fdt thim expressed. A 
new jury was impannelledand the trial went on,fatilgued 
and worn down as all parties were. Bayed and crowded 
as he was, — and tins was all right in favor of human; 
life, — ^Mr. Webster's exertions weare acknowledge Xsk 
have beeo of the hig)iest order of intellectiial display^ 
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He was armed at every point, and fought as one de- 
termined for victory ; and he had no greater admirers 
than his honorable opposers. In the midst of his agi- 
taticm there were not a few who thought that he was 
lending his great strength to break down those safe- 
guards of the law, made by the wisdom of ages for the 
protection of individuals ; but sober reflection has cor- 
rected thfa error, and the sound judgment of the com- 
munity has decided, that he struggled to prevent jus- 
tice fix)m being strangled in the nets of forms. But 
however this may be, it was his duty as a public pros- 
ecutor, to press every point in favor of Government in 
such a case ; for on the Court the responsibility rested 
at last. There have always been, and ever will be 
difficulties, in relation to the doctrine of confession; 
they arose in this case, but happily were surmounted ; 
and public justice was satisfied in the ignominious death 
of three wretches concerned in the murder. Mr. Web- 
ster's speech on this occasion in summing up the case, 
is one not only of deep feelmg, but also of sound rea- 
soning upon the testimony. The mass of facts was put 
together in such an able and workmanlike manner, as 
to bring conviction to every mind of the guilt of the 
accused. The tale told ever so coldly had eloquence 
enough in it to move hearts of stone. He had no oc- 
casion to vindicate his firiend ; to be ready to do it, if 
in any way necessary, was probably the principal mo- 
tive of his engaging in the cause. The advocate and 
friend was ready to put the reputatbn of the &vorite 
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nephew of the deceased into every fbnn of ordeal re* 
quired by the most suspicious. He was as sure of its 
purity as of his existence. 

A word or two in stating some few of the prominent 
factS) as developed in the several trials, may not be un- 
acceptable to the reader, if they should not so directly 
relate to the part Mr. Webster had in this trial. It is 
to be hoped for humanity's sake that this trial will long 
stand alone on the callendar of crimes in our country. 
The deceased was childless. . He had accumulated a 
lai^e fortune in early life, and been increasing it by 
careful habits of business. He had nephews and 
nieces, and some of them had children. These were 
objects of his care and bounty, and if they did not 
share alike, they were all patronized as his kindred, in 
such a manner as he thought proper. He had his par- 
tialities, and he did not hesitate to show them. His 
nephew, Stephen White, in early life found favor in his 
eyes, and never for a moment lost his affection. The 
old gentleman, generally, kept a will by him, and the 
fact was known, nor did he wish to keep it a secret to 
his friends ; nor was it doubted but that Stephen White 
was a legatee in it, a much larger one than any other 
relation. A grand-niece of Mr. White's, Miss Beck- 
ford, had married a Captain Joseph J. Knapp, Jr. He 
had been in Stephen White's employment as master 
and factor of a ship, but the owner finding that he 
wanted capacity in his profession, did not continue him 
in his service. This probably excited some heart- 
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Inirnings, which were not allayed by any subsequent in- 
tercourse among the &mily connexions. The mother 
of Knapp's wife, Mrs. Beckford, was house-keeper to 
Mr. White. Of course the prime mover of this mur- 
der had access to the house as he chose. He was 
living in idleness ; die afl^irs of his father were falling 
into embarrassment, which fact was probably well 
known to him. Captain White, although old, was 
healthy, and seemed formed to live some years, if no 
accident should take him off; and even when he might 
die, it was understood that much of his property would 
go by will to Stephen White, and he was an object of 
his envy and resentment. In this state of feeling the 
diabolical thought of destroying the will of old Mr. 
White and of taking his life came into his mind. He 
conceived the deed, but he had not energy enough to 
execute it. ITie proposition to kill the old man was 
made by him to his brother, a youth of nineteen, who 
reckless of the consequence of most deeds of daring, 
was not quite firm enough for this act. But on refus- 
ing to undertake the affiiir alone, he named a com- 
panion who would do the deed for a handsome com- 
pensation. This companion was Richard Crpwninshield, 
an abandoned youth, foil of hardihood and darings who 
was prowling about in the community, with a mind 
made for any act at a price. Crowninshield had a 
younger brother in his train. To Richard Crownin- 
shield the prime mover made application, who named 
his price, and set about carrymg the deed into e^ct^ 
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As a yuliiwiity msf^ tkmmlk wm to be Mkn ; b«iAs 
vilbiij bioiteD jjiocHngfal9<^tbe «viH, lluis purioiaed by 
Knapp^ vmB oH the tast will of tfa« cbeeued, but one 
made a year poor tfavrato^ and dM filet tb«t nay iMl 
was molan was not kiiowii.ualil Kaapp'» oo^hmon 4b* 
okii^d tfae cmmmtmm ; tiw piior witt bafing, as was 
suf^p^Mied, hwA long beftie deatroyed by the doceaaad. 
When tfab waa suppaoed to bai>e been ^feeted, ill 
tbiaga ware ready fixr the hhxKly deed. Aelab loaded 
With lead was u^de for .the puipose, and a dagger 
pointed. On the night of the6tbof AptU^in the eaiiy 
p«rt of the evemng, in the first watches of the sleep of 
the aged, the assassin entered the house, Mrs. Bedt- 
fbrd being absent, and perpetrated the deed, wkh aU 
the cabnness of <me who had long beeft fainlittr wMh 
orime ; far he felt the palse of the murdered man, to 
discover if p^chcmce any smiittalions of life- remained, 
»id findii^ none, he ^n retired wMiout trepkbtion or 
contrition. The wagea of crime were partly paid, and 
be was waidng lot ^e remainder. He wiped his pei^ 
nard, ke^it quiet, and wonld have been seeure, if thb 
secret had not been in tbe keeping of others, less hardy 
in villany than lumself. The pikne mover md Us 
brother in their course were restless and agitated, and 
oTer acted their parts. Hiey swa^ared, got up s^ 
robberies, wrote anon3rmous letters to imj^ate odiers, 
and espemBy Mr. Stephen White. If the Sldem 
people were greedy eiaeited, they were s^ keen*eyedj 
and let noiiiing escape them. WhHe oriy suspicinBB 
16 
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wore directed to the perpetfators of Ae mittobr^ and no 
one dared do more than to whisper bis thoughts into 
his nei^bor's ear, they were detected by one, if not of 
the assocmtes in this crime directly, yet, by one who 
was of Crowninshield's banditti, and who in his pecu- 
niary wants addressed himself to the murderers fin* a 
fee for silence. They thou^t themselves suffi<»endy 
secure to throw away all true pnecaution, and diey put 
the means <^ detection into tl^ hands of those (hi the 
scent for them. One Palmer, the person lauded to, 
of the Crowninshield party, directed a letter, as he 
thought, to the prime mover of this foul deed, which 
fell into the hands of his father, for want of the addition 
of the word junior to the superscription, and cm this 
bemg i^wn to the son, he with an appearance of in- 
nocence, laughed at it as a shalfow device of some 
w<»rthless fellow, who wanted to get money out of Inm ; 
and his &ther, probably, not doubting his imiooence, 
gave the letter to the Committee of Vigilance, who 
lock the proper steps to find the writer of thb letter, 
which they we«e ^ght in conjecturing was si^ed with 
a fictitious name. The letter was signed Gnmt, but 
the writer's naine was Palmer. On his production and 
c<uifessiQn, the storm burst on the heads of the Knapps ; 
they were apprehended, examined and committed for 
trial; the Crowninshields had been previously cam" 
mittad on suspicion, which was supported by some 
striking circumstances unconnected with the oonfessioDS 
and declargdons of Palmw. J. J. Knapp confessed 
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ittlt, and stated the lumes of his accomplices on 
|»oinise of pardoD, or rather on the promise of being 
purged by being made a witness ; andRidiard Crown- 
inshield hearing of J. J. Knapp's confessioD, and think- 
ing there was no chance of escape, committed suicide 
in {Nrison. Francis Klnapp, was, as we hare stated, 
tried in August, and was conyicted as a principal, and 
J. J. Knapp in November ; he having refosed to testify 
on the trial of his brother, forfeited the pledge of pro- 
tection fix)m the puUic prosecutor. Both suffered, the 
community were satisfied; the agitation ceased; but 
stSl it will be a tale of wonder in all fiiture generations ; 
for it has no parallel in history. Murders are often 
committed for revenge and hatred, by desperadoes 
in want ; but whenever did young men of respectaUe 
connexions and education, form and carry into effect 
such a cold-blooded and deliberate murder? Impa- 
tient avarice was at the bottom of it ; spendthrift villany 
executed it with a callous heart and an icy hand ; 
and youthful depravity was brought in to assist in dis- 
cussing the suligect, in every stage of its guilt. It was 
discovered by no contrition or repentance. All the 
marks of moral turpitude whbh were stamped on the 
<]teed at first, will remain on it fi^^ver, there was nothing 
washed away, — no stain lessened by tears, even of the 
softenii^ of our natures, to say nothing of true repent- 
ance. It is to be forever a dark and terrible story, it 
ynjl be the ground-work of a hundred legends. Its 
criminality cannot be exaggerated, nor will its moral 
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ever be lost; it will show the goilty that there is tmt 
little security, and no peace for them j it will teach 
the public^ that justice is diefit much indebted to 
talents and professional sfcill in bringing rank offend- 
ers to a just judgment. The good effects will not 
close here ; it wiU give the virtuous a lesson of sustain- 
ing fortitude when assailed by cruel slanders ; and it 
will show him, also, how much bri^ter sliines that 
character which has been tried and stood the test. 

In Februar}'^, 1831, while Mr. Webster was at Wash- 
ington, several distinguished gentlemen of the city of 
New York sent him an invitation to partake of a pub- 
lic dinner in the city, at such time as he should appoint. 
This mvitation and acceptance is taken fixMn the jour- 
nals of the day, and are unquestionably authentic. 

New-York, Feb. 23, 1831. 
To the Hon. Daniel Webster, 

Sir — Your distinguished public servtees on a great and 
trying occasion at the last session of Congress in vindi- 
cating the principles of the Constitution, and the powers 
of the Genera] Government have given you a just title to 
the lasting gratitude of your country. 

A number of the citizens of New York deeply im- 
pressed with the value and success of these efforts have 
expressed an earnest desire to unite in offering you some 
public mark of their respect, and we have been depots 
to ask the honor of your company at a public dinner in 
this city, at such time as your convenience will permit, 
and as you may be pleased to designate. 
We have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servants. 

Richard Varick, B. Robinson, John Hone, John S. 
Crary, Wm. Johnson, Henry I. Wyckoff, David Hosack, 
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George Newbold, I. Bronaon, Charles Wilkes, Lynde 
Catlio, James G. King, George Griswold, Nathaniel 
Richards, Stephen Whitney, John A. Stevens, Jonathan 
Goodhue, Frederick Sheldon, Nicholas Fish, Darid B. 
Ogden, H. Maxwell, C. H. Russell, Cyrus Perkins^ James 
Kent, Robert Troup, William W. Woolsey, Peter A. Jay, 
Benjamin L. Swan, J. Boorman, Frederick A. Tracy, H. 
Beekman, John B. Lawrence, John Haggerty, Valentine 
Mott, Isaac S. Hone, Edward M. Greenway, David Lydig, 
£. M. Berryman, Richard M. Lawrence, John L. Law- 
rence, Cornelius W. Lawrence, Morgan Lewis, William 
Slosson, R. Sedgwick, Thomas G. Cary, SethP. Staples. 

Washington, March 1, 18S1. 
Gentlemen, 

I have received your letter of the 23d February, invit- 
ing me to a Public Dinner as a mark of your respect, for 
efforts made by me on a recent occasion, which you are 
kind enough to think were of some value to the country. 

It is impossible for me not to be highly gratified, by 
perceiving that a favorable estimate has been placed by 
you on any public service of mine. 

I accept, gentlemen, with great pleasure your proffered 
civility ; and since you leave the time to be fixed by me, 
would observe, that I shall probably be in New York on 
the 24th instant. If agreeable to you that may be the 
day. 

I have the honor to be, with true regard, 

Your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

To the Hon. Jamet Kent, Morgan Lewii, Richard Vaiick, Peter A. 
Jay, &c. &c. 

The dinner was given on the 24th of March. This 
was done without distinction of parties. The lovers of 
talent and patriotism were united in thb tribute of res* 
pect to one, who had so ably expounded the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States, and one who 
16* 
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always soared above party when anjrthmg national 
to be considered. 

Chancellor Kent presided at this dinner, assisted by 
Peter A. Jay, John Hone^ and Edward M. Greenway^^ 
as Vice-Presidents. It was highly gratifying to every 
reasonable man, to every good patriot^ to see so many 
gentlemen of different polhics, in parly times, sitting at 
the same board in harmony and good-fellowship. The 
toasts and speeches were free from any tinge of party 
feeling, and all liberal, patriotic, and unexceptionable 
in every respect. The illustrious President, known to 
the world as a judge, a chancellor and a schdar, in 
equity and jurisprudence, in the first ranks of those 
who have benefited the world by their decisions and 
commentaries, made an elegant speech complimentary 
to the guest, as introductory to a toast. 

* The President, CtmnceUor Kent, called the attention 
of the gentlemen to a toast, to which he was sure their 
judgments and their hearts would respond. 

* New England had been long fhiitful in great men, 
the necessary consequence of the admirable discipline of 
her institutions ; and we were this day honored with the 
presence of one of those cherished objects of her attach- 
ment and pride, who has an undoubted and peculiar title 
to our regard. It is a plain truth, that he who defends 
the Constitution of his country by his wisdom in council, 
is entitled to share her gratitude with those who protect 
it by valor in the field. Peace has its victories as well 
as war. We all recollect a late memorable occasion, 
when the exalted talents and enlightened patriotism of 
the gentlemen to whom he had alluded, were exerted in 
the support of our national Union, and the sound inter- 
pretation of its Charter. If there be any one political 
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precept pre-eminent above all others, and acknowledged 
bj all, it ie that which dictates the absolute necessity of 
a union oi the States under one government, and that 
government clothed with those attributes and powers 
with which the existing Constitution has invested it. 
We were indebted, under Provkience, to the (^ration 
and influence of the powers of that Constitution, for our 
national honor abroad and for unexampled prosperity at 
home. Its future stability depended upon the firm sup- 
port and due exercise of its legitimate powers in all their 
branches. A tendency to disunion — ^to anarchy among 
the members, rather than to tyranny in the head — had 
been heretofore the melaoacholy fate of all the federal 
governments of ancient and modern Europe. Our Union 
and national Constitution were formed as we have hitherto 
been led to believe under better auspices and with im- 
proved wisdom. But there was a deadly principle of 
disease inherent in the system. The assumption, by 
any member of the Union, of the right to question and 
resist, or annul, as its own judgment should dictate, either 
the laws of Congress, or the treaties, or the decisions of 
the federal courts, or the mandates of the executive 
power, duly made and promulgated as the Constitution 
prescribes, was a most dangerous assumption of power, 
leading to collision and the destruction of the system. 
And if, contrary to all our expectations, we should here- 
after fail in the grand experiment of a confederate gov- 
ernment, extending over some of the fairest portions of 
this continent, and destined to act, at the same time, 
with efficiency and harmony, we should most grievously 
disappoint the hopes of mankind, and blast forever the 
fruits of the revolution. 

* But, happily for us, the refutation of such dangerous 
pretensions, on the occasion referred to, was signal and 
complete. The false images and delusive theories which 
had perplexed the thoughts and disturbed the judgments 
of men, were then dissipated in like manner as spectres 
disappear at the rising of the sun. The inestimable value 
6f the Union, and the true principles of the Constitu- 
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tion were explained by clear and accurate reasonings, 
and enforced by pathetic and eloquent illustrations. The 
result was the more auspicious, as the heretical doctrines, 
which were then fairly reasoned down, had been ad- 
vanced by a very respectable portion of the Union, and 
urged on the floor of the Senate by the polished mind, 
manly zeal, and honored name of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the South. 

* The consequences of that discussion have been ex- 
tremely beneficial. It turned the attention of the public 
to the great doctrines of national rights and national 
union. Constitutional law ceased to remain wrapped up 
in the breasts, and taught only by the responses of the 
living oracles of the law. Socrates was said to have 
drawn down philosophy from the skies, and scattered it 
among the schools. It may with equal truth be said that 
Constitutional law, by means of those Senatorial discus- 
sions, and the master genius that guided them, was res- 
cued from the archives of our tribunals and the libraries 
of lawyers, and placed under the eye and submitted to 
the judgment of the American people. Their verdict is 
with us, and from it there lies no appeaV 

This was followed in return by a speech from Mr. 
Webster, whose animation was equal to the occasion. 
A high spirit breathed in every word, and a reverence 
bordering upon enthusiasm was extended to those de- 
parted sages, who had made sacrifices to build up our 
invaluable institutions. Standing, as it were, by the 
grave of Hamilton, the Orator drew a character of him, 
whose ashes slept beneath the sod. No marble monu- 
ment can eternize the dead, like the lips of truth and 
the tongue of eloquence. It was the precise moment 
for Hamilton's eulogy to be pronounced ; for many of 
those listening to the voice of the Qratox knew well 
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the subject of bis praise ; kfiew him personally ; re-' 
membered him, and what he did ; and could bear tes- 
timony that all that the eulogist said was true ; and 
that more, much more, might have been said on the 
same subject ; and yet time enough had • elapsed to 
extract the sting from envy, and to dissipate all the 
ranklings of political strife. Other worthies were not 
forgotten on this occasion ; — Jay and Livingston, — 
names to be called up when the glories of our revolu- 
tictti are to be commemorated, or our histcnry writtett^— 
were brought out in relief; otheK were not forgotten, 
although not mentioned, for want of time, A tenth 
part of th^m could not be named in such a passing moK 
ment. A feast of this sort is an hour anticipated fitjm 
that golden age which is to come ; that age of exalted 
vHtue and pure btelligence,— that age whwa justice 
shall lift aloft her scale, and white-robed innocence de- 
soQnd bom Heaven ; — 'wben different natures shall live 
in peace, and harmony, and love. Whoever has spest 
his days in party-times, and has plunged into party^ 
feuds,^^who has brought himself to praise those be 
dii^iked, and has shunned those he truly respected }-^ 
and all have done this, more or less, who have been 
pefUzans,— oan t^ how pleasant is such aa hour o( 
harmony and good fe^g. 

* I owe the honor of this occasion, gentlemen, to yonr 
painelic ^d affectionate attachment to the Ceastkation 
of the country. For an ^RmtI, well intended^ however 
otherwise of unpretending character, made in the dis* 
charife of puMic duty, airf de^ifoed to inatntain tbe Qof^^ 
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pleased to tender me this icken of your respect. It 
would be idle affectation to deny that it gives me singu- 
lar gratification. Every public man must naturally de- 
sire the approbation of his fellow-citizens ; and though it 
may be sui^x>8ed that I should be anxious, in the first 
place, not to disappoint the expectations of those whose 
immediate representative I am, it is not possible that I 
diould not fed, nevertheless, the high value of such a 
mark of este^n as is here offered. But, gentlemen, I 
am conscious that the main purpose of this occasion is 
higher than mere manifestation of personal regard. It is 
to evince your altachmei^ to the Constitution, and your 
just alarm, at whatever threatens to weaken its proper 
authority, or endanger its existence. 

* Gentlemen, this could be hardly otherwise. It would 
be strange, indeed, if the members of this vast coouner- 
cial community should not be first and foremost to rally 
for the Constitution, whenever opinions and doctrines are 
advanced hostile to its princij^es. Where, socmer than 
here, where louder than here, may we expect a patriotic 
voice to be raised, when the union of the States is threat- 
ened ? In this great commercial emporium, at this cen« 
tral point of the united commerce of the United States, 
of all plaees, we may expect the warmest, the most de- 
termined, and universal feeling of attachment to the na- 
tional Constitution. Gentlemen, no one can estimate 
more highly than I do, the natural advantages of your 
city. No one entertains a higher opinion than myself, 
also, of that spirit of wise and liberal policy, which has 
actuated the Government of the State in the accomplish- 
ment of high objects, important to the growth and pro»< 
perity both of the State and the city. But all these local 
advantages, and all this enlightened State policy could 
never have made your city what it now is, without the 
aid and protection of a General Government, exten^ng 
over all the States, and establishing fiur all, a common 
and uaifi>rm system ofo owme rcial regulation. Without 
national charactn, without poblae credit, without oyslo^ 
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nuiUe iatBcey withovt uaiferaMty <^ ooBUMfcial law«« 
lU other advantages poMeaaed by this ckj, would baTo 
deeayed and periahedy like unripe fruit. A Qeneral 
Gk>Fernine&t, was, for years before it was insdtuted, the 
great object of desire to the inhabitants of this city. 
New- York was conscious of her local advantages imr 
commerce, — she saw her destiny^ and was eager to em- 
brace it ; but nothing else than a General GbTernment 
could make free her palh before her, and set her forward 
on her career. She early saw all this, and to the ac- 
complishment of this great and indispensable object, she 
bent up every fiiculty, and eierled every efibrt. She was 
not mistaken. She formed no foke judgment At the 
moment of the adoption of the Constitution, New-York 
was the capital of one State, and contained thirty-two or 
thirty-three thousand people. It now contains more than 
two hundred thousand people, and is justly regarded as 
the commercial capita], not only of all the Vuked States, 
but of the whde continent also, from the Pole to the 
South Sea. Every page of her history, fot the last forty 
years, bears h^h and irresistible testimony to the bene- 
fits and blessings of the General Government. Her 
astonishing growth is referred to, and quoted, all the 
worid over, as one of the roost striking proofii of the 
efiects of our Federal Union. To suppose her now to be 
easy and indifferent, when notions are advanced tend- 
ing to its dissolution, would be to suppose her equally 
forgetful of the past, and blind to the present, alike igno 
rant of her own history, and her own interest, metamor- 
phosed from all that she has been, into a being tired of 
its prosperity, sick of its own growth and greiUnoss, and 
infetuated for its own destractiott. Every blow aimed at 
the union of the States strikes <m the teoiderest nerve of 
her interest and her happiness. To bring the Union 
into debate, is to bring her own future prosperity into 
debate also. To speak of arresting the laws of the 
Unimi, of interposing State power in matters of com- 
merce and revcBue, of weakening the frill and just au 
thority of the General Government, would be, m regard 
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to thb ektjf hmi another node of speaking of eomaneraal 
rain, of abandoned wharves, of vacated houses, of dimin- 
ished and dispersing population, of bankrupt merchants, 
of mechanics without employment, and laborers without 
bread. The growth of this city, and the Constitution of 
the United States, are coevals and contempbraries. They 
began together, thoy have flourished together, and if 
rashness and folly destroy one, the other will follow it to 
the tomb* 

' Gentlemen, it is true, indeed, that the growth of this 
city is extraordinary and almost unexampl^. It is now, 
I believe, sixteen or seventeen years, since I first saw it. 
Within that comparatively short period, it has added to 
its number three times the whole amount of its popula- 
tion when the Constitution was adopted. Of all things 
having power to check this prosperity, of all things po- 
tent to blight and blast it, of all things capable of com- 
pelling this city to recede as fast as she has advanced, a 
disturbed government, an enfeebled public authority, a 
broken or a weakened union of the States, would be 
sovereign. This wonld be cause efficient enough. Every- 
thing else, in the common fortune of ^conmmnities, she 
may hope to resist, or to prevent That would be fatal 
as the arrow of death. 

' Gentlemen, you have personal recollections and asso- 
ciations, connected with the establishment and adoption 
of the Constilntion, which are necessarily called up on 
an occasion like this. It is impossible to forget the pro- 
minent agency which eminent citizens of your own ful- 
filled, in regard to that great measure. They are now 
recorded among the illustrious dead ; but they have left 
names never to be forgotten and never to be remembered 
without respect and veneration. Least of all can they be 
forgotten by you, when assembled here for the purpose of 
signifying your attachment to the Constitution, and yonr 
sense of ite inestimable importance to the happiness of 
the people. 

* I should do violence to my own feelings, gentlemen, 
I think I should offend yours, if I omitted respectful 
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mention of g^eat nttfiies, yiet fresh m your recollections. 
How can I stand here, to speak of the Constitution of 
the United States, of the wisdom of its j>royisions, of the 
diitacuities attending its adoption. Of the evils from which 
it rescued the country, and of the prosperity and power 
to which it had raised it, and yet pay no tribute to those 
Who were highly instrumental in accomplishing the 
work ? "While we are here, to rejoice that it yet stand a 
firm and strong ; while we congratulate one another that 
we live under its benign influence^ and cherish hopes of 
its long duration, we cannot forget who they were that, 
in the day of our national infancy, in the times of despon- 
dency and despair, mainly assisted to work out our de- 
liverance. I should feel that I disregarded the strong 
recollections which the occasion pref^scs upon us^ that I 
was not true to gratitude, not true to patriotism^ not true 
to the living or the dead, not true to your feelings or my 
own, if I should forbear to make mention of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

* Coming from the military service of his country, yet 
a youth, but with knowledge and maturity, even in civil 
affairs, far beyond his years, he made this city the place 
of his adoption ; and he gave the whole powers of his 
mind to the contemplation of the weak and distracted 
condition of the country. Daily increasing in acquidnt- 
ance and confidence with the people of this city, he saw, 
what they also saw, the absolute necessity of some closer 
bond of union for the States. This was the great object 
of desire. He appears never to have lost sight of it, but 
was found in the lead, whenever anything was to be at- 
tempted for its accomplishment. One experiment after 
another, as is well known, was tried, and all failed. The 
States were urgently called on to confer such further 
powers on the old Congress as would enable it to redeem 
the public faith, or to adopt themselves some general and 
common principle of commercial regulation. But the 
States had not agreed, and were not likely to agree. In 
this posture of affairs, so full of public difficulty, and 

17 
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public distress, Commissioners from fire or six of the 
States met, on Ihe request of Virginia, at Annapoiis, in 
September, 1786. The precise object of their appoint- 
ment was, to take into consideration the trad€ of the 
United States; to examine the relative situations and 
trade of the several States ; and to consider how far a. 
uniform system of commercial regulations was necessary 
to their common interest and permanent harmony. Mr, 
Hamilton was one of these Commissioners ; and I bare 
under stood 7 though I cannot assert the fact, that their 
Report was drawn by him. His associate from this 
State was the venerable Judge Benson, who has lired 
long J and still lives, to see the happy results of the coun- 
sels which originated in thie meeting/ Of its members, 
he and Mr, Madison are, I belie ve^ now the only survi- 
vor s# These Commissioners recommended j what took 
place the next year, a general Convention of all the 
StateSf to take into serious deliberation the condition of 
the country t ^^^ devise such provisions as should render 
the Constitution of the Federal Government adequate to 
the exigencies of the Union, I need not remind you^ 
that of this Convention, Mr. Hamilton was an active and 
efHcieut member. The Constitution was framed, and 
submitted to the country. And then another great work 
was to be undertaken. The Constitution would natu- 
rally find, and did find enemies and opposers. Objec- 
tions to it were numerous, and powerful, and spiriteii., 
They were to be answered ; and they were, efTectually 
answered. The writers of the numbers of the Federal- 
ist, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Madison j and Mr. Jay, so greatly 
distinguished them selves in their discussions of the Con- 
stitution, that those numbers are generally received as 
important commentaries on the text and accurate exposi- 
tions, in gejieralj of its objects and purposes* Those 
papers were all ivritten and published in this city, Mr, 
Hamilton was elected one of the distinguished delegation 
from the city, into the State Convention at Poughkeepsie, 
called to ratify the new Constitution. Its debates are 
published^ Mr. Hamilton appears to have exerted^ on 
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this occasion, to the utmost, every power and faculty of 
his mind. 

' The whole question was likely to depend on the deci- 
sion of New York. He felt the full importance of the 
crisis ; and the reports of his speeches, imperfect as they 
probably are, are yet lasting monuments to his genius and 
patriotism. He saw at last his hopes fulfilled ; he saw 
the Constitution adopted, and the government under it 
established and organized. The discerning eye of 
Washington immediately called him to that post, infinite- 
ly the most important, in the administration of the new 
system. He was made Secretary of the Treasury ; and 
how he fulfilled the duties of such a place, at such a 
time, the whole country perceived, with delight, and the 
whole world saw, with admiration. He smote the rock 
of the national resources, and abundant streams of reve- 
nue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of the 
Public Credit, and it sprung upon itir feet. — The fabled 
birth of Minerva firom the brain of Jc^e, was hardly more 
sudden, or more perfect than the fhiancial system of the 
United States, burst forth from th^ conceptions of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

* Your recollections, gentlemen, your respect, and your 
affections, all conspire to bring before you, at such a time 
as this, another great man, now, too, numbered with the 
dead. I mean the pure, the disinterested, the patriotic 
John Jay. His character is a brilliant jewel in the sa- 
cred treasures of national reputation. Leaving his pro- 
fession at an early period, yet not before he had singu- 
larly distinguished himself in it, from the commencement 
of the Revolution, his whole life, until his final retire- 
ment, was a life of public service. A member of the 
first Congress, he was the author of that political paper 
which is generally acknowledged to stand first among 
the incomparable productions of that body : papers, which 
called forth that decisive strain of commendation from 
the great Lord Chatham, in which he pronounced them 
not inferior to the finest productions of the master states- 
men of the world. He had been abroad, and he had 
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ddo been long intrusted with tbe difficult duties of our 
foreign correspondence at home. He had seen and feltj 
in tbe fullest measure, and to the greatest possible ex- 
tenti the difficulty of conducting our foreign aifalrs^ hon- 
orably and uaefullj, witboni a stronger and more perfect 
Union at home* Though not a member of tbe ConFen- 
tion which framed the Constitution, he was yet present 
while it was in aeesioUf and looked anx^iously for its re- 
sulL By the choice of ibia cilyi be had a seat in tbe 
State Convention, and took an active and zealous part, 
for the adoption of the Constitution, He was selected 
by WaEhington to be the fi^st Chief Justice of the United 
States ; and surely the high and most responsible duties 
of that station, could not have been trusted to abler or 
safer bands. It is the duty, one of equal importance and 
delicacyi of that tribunal, to decide constitutional ques- 
tionSj arising occasionally on State laws. Tbe general 
learning and ability, and especially the prudence, the 
mildness, a ad the tirmness of his character, eminently 
fitted Mr, Jay to be the head of such court. When tbe 
spotless ermine of the Judicial robe fell on John Jay, it 
touched nothing not as spotless as itself. These eminent 
men, gentlemen, the contemporaries of some of you, known 
to most, and revered by all* w^ere so conspicuous in tbe 
framing aud adopting of the Constitution^ and called so 
early to important stations under it, that a tribute, better, 
indeed, than I have given, or am able to give, seemed 
due to them frona us. There was yet another, of whom 
mention is to be made. In the revolutionary history of 
the country, the name of ChaneelJor Livingston became 
early prominent. He was a member of that Congress 
w hich declared Independence ; and a member, too, of 
the committee which drew and reported the immorta{ 
Declaration. At the period of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, he was its firm friend and able advocate^ He 
was a member of the State Convention, bebg one of 
that list of distinguished atid gifted men, who represent- 
ed this city in that body ; and threw tbe whole weight of 
his talents and influence into the doubtful scale of tbe 
Constitution, 
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' Gentlemen, as connected with the Constitution, jou 
have also local recollections which must bind it still closer 
to your attachment and affection. It commenced its 
being and its blessings here. It was in this city, in the 
midst of friends, anxious, hopeful, and devoted, that the 
new Government started in its course. To us, gentle- 
men, who are younger, it has come down by tradition ; 
but some around me are old enough to have witnessed, 
and did witness, the interesting scene of the first Inau- 
guration. They remember what voices of gratified pa- 
triotism, what shouts of enthusiastic hope, what accla- 
mations, rent the air — how many eyes were suffused with 
tears of joy — how cordially eacn man pressed the hand 
of him who was next to him, when, standing in the open 
air, in the centre of the city, in the view of assembled 
thousands, the first President was heard solemnly to pro- 
nounce the words of his official oath, repeating them from 
the lips of Chancellor Livingston. You then thought, 
gentlemen, that the great work of the Revolution was ac- 
complished. Tou then felt that you had a Government 
— ^that the United States were then, indeed, united. Eve- 
ry benignant star seemed to shed its selectest influence 
on that auspicious hour. Here were heroes of the 
Revolution; here were sages of the Convention; here 
were minds, disciplined and schooled in all the various 
fortunes of the country, acting now in various relations, 
but all co-operating to the same great end, the successful 
administration of the new and untried Constitution. And 
he — how shall I speak of him ? — he was at the head, who 
was already first in war — who was already first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, — and who was now shown 
also, by the unanimous suffrage of the country, to be first 
in peace. 

* Gentlemen, how gloriously have the hopes, then in- 
dulged, been fulfilled ! Whose expectation was then so 
sanguine — I may almost ask whose imagination then so 
extravagant, as to run fbrward and contemplate as proba- 
ble, the one half of what has been accomplished in forty 
17* 
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years 1 Who among you can go back to 1789, and se$ 
what this city, and this country t0O| then were — and then 
beholding what they now are^ can be ready to consent 
that the Constitution of the United States shall now b^ 
weakened, nullified, or disbouored 1 

' Crentletnen, before I leave these pleasant recollections, 
I feel it an irresistible impulse of duty to pay a tribute of 
respect to another distinguished person, not, indeed] a 
fellow-citizen of your own, but associated with those I 
have already mentioned^ in importani labors, and an early 
and indefatigable friend and advocate in a great cause 
of the Constitution, Gentlemen} I refer lo Ma. Madi- 
son. I am aware, gentlemen, that a tribute of regard 
from me to him is of little importance ; but if it shall 
receire your approbation and sanction, it will become of 
value. Mr. Madison^ thauks to a kind Providence, is 
yet among the living, and there is certainly no other in- 
dividual living to whom the country is so much indebted 
ibr the blessings of the Constitution. He was one of the 
Commissioners at Annapolis, in 1786, at the meeting, of 
which I hare already spoken ; a meeting, which to the 
great credit of Virginia, had its origin in a proceeding ol 
that State. He was a ra€mt)er of the Convention of 
1 789, and of that of Virginia the following yean He was 
thus intimately acquainted with the whole progress of 
the formation of the Constitution, from its very first 
step to its final adoption. If ever man had the means of 
understanding a written instrument, Mr, Madison has the 
means of understanding the Constitution. If it be possi- 
ble to know what was designed by it, he can tell us. It 
was in thi^ city^ that in conjunction with Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Jay, he wrote the nnmbers of the Federalist ; 
and it was in this city that lie commenced his brilliant 
career, under the jiew Constitution, having been elected 
into the House of Representati?es of the first Congress. 
The recorded votes and debates of rhose times, show hi a 
active and efficient agency in every important measure 
of that Congress* The necessary organization of the 
Government, the arrangement of the Departments, and 
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eipaci^lj, the pafamou^t «ubJQCit of roveni^ e^igf ged hU 
ali^tiQii, aa4 shaded his labors* The le|[i8laitive hiiftory 
of t)ie. first two or three years of the GpvernineAt.is full 
of instri^ctioi^ It. presets, in striking l^ht, the evils 
intended to be^ remedied hj the Constitu^ioi]^ and the pro- 
visions which w^re deemed essential to the remedy of 
those, evils. It exhihitf the country, in the moment of 
its.cinange^ from a weak ai[^l ill-defined confederacy, of 
States, in^ a gener^d, effioi^t, but still restrained and 
limited gov^rpn^ent* It shows the first .working of our 
peculiar ,system» moved, as it then was, by masterrhands. 

' Gentlemen^ for on^, I confess, I like to dwelJI oi^ this . 
pa;^ of oiAT hi;|U>ry. It is good for us tp be here. It is. 
good for us to study the sit^atioa of the country at this . 
period, to survey its difficulty, to look at thu^ conduct of 
its public men, to see how. they, struggle with obstacles, 
real^ and formidable j ai^d hpw gloriously they brought 
the country oiut of its state of di^pression and distress. 
Trul][, gentlemen, these founders and fathers of the^ Cou- 
stitti^MPn were, great, men, and thoroughly furpisbed for, 
every goc^ work. AH that reading and learning could, 
di^ ap th;|l t^e^t and intelligence could do, and what 
p^haps is still mpre — all that Ipng experience, in difficult 
and troubled times, and a deep and intimate practical 
kpowledge of the condition of the country could do, cour^ 
spired to fit them for the great business of forming a gea* 
erid, bi|t limited government, embracing common objects, 
ecteni^ing oyer .all the States, and yet touching the pow^r. 
of. the States no farther than those common objects re- 
quire* I cpnfess, I love to iiingeir around tbe^e original, 
fountains, and to drink deep of their waters. I love to, 
iix^ibe, in as full measure as I^may, t^ spirit of those 
who laid th/e foiun4^ons of the government, ajpid so wisely 
and skillfully, b^anced and adjusted its bearings and. 
pi^ppprtions. 

* Having beisn aflerwards, for eight years, Secretary of 
Sftal;e> and as long iPresident, ^x- Madispn has had . an 
experience in the affiairs of the . Constitution, certainly 
second to no man* Morje than any oti^er man living,.and, 
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perhaps more tban any other who has Hved, his whole 
public life has been incorporated, as it were, into the 
Constitution ; in the original conception and project of 
attempting to form it, in its actual framing, in explaining 
and recommending it, by speaking and writing, in as- 
sisting at the first organization of the Gfovernment under 
it, and in a long administration of its executive powers, 
in those various ways he has lived near the Constitution, 
and with the power of imbibing its true spirit, and inhal- 
ing its very breath, firom its first pulsation of life. Again, 
therefore, I ask, if he cannot tell us what the Constitu- 
tion is, and what it means, who can ? He had retired 
with the respect and regard of the community, and might 
naturally be supposed not willing to interfere again in 
matters of political concern. He has, nevertheless, not 
withholden his opinions on the vital question discussed 
on that occasion, which has caused this meeting. He 
has stated with an accuracy almost peculiar to himself, 
and so stated, as, in my opinion, to place almost beyond 
further controversy, the true doctrines of the Constitu- 
tion. He has stated, not notions too loose and irregular 
to be called even a theory, — not ideas struck out by the 
feeling of present inconvenience or supposed mal-admin- 
istration, — not suggestions of expediency, or evasions of 
fair and straight-forward construction, — but elementary 
principles, clear and sound distinctions, and indispensa- 
ble truths. I am sure, gentlemen, that I speak your 
sentiments, as well as my own, when I say, that for 
making public so clearly and distinctly as he has done, 
his own opinions on these vital questions of Constitutional 
law, Mr. Madison has founded a new and strong claim 
on the gratitude of a grateful country. You will think 
with me, that at his advanced age, and in the enjoyment 
of general respect and approbation, for a long career of 
public services, it was an act of distinguished patriotism, 
when he saw notions promulgated and maintained, which 
he deemed unsound and dangerous, not to hesitate to come 
forward, and to place the weight of his own opinion in 
what he deemed the right scale, come what might come. 
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tatioii.i^ clear, — ^tha|,th^ country feels gratefuUy the f9r,c^. 
of thtf new ohligaiion. 

' Gentlemen, what, I ha?e aaid of the benefits of the. 
Constitution to your city, might be said, with,little change^ 
in, every other part of the country. Its bc^nefits are i^pf. 
exdusiye. Whfit has, it left undone, w^ich a|iy GoTern^. 
iiieQt could, do, fqr.the whole country t In, wluLt coiidi- 
tion has it placed us ? Where do we now stand ? Af e we^ 
elevated or degraded by its opera^n ? What is our con- 
dition uiider4t8 influei^ce, «^t the very mqment whe^ some 
talk of arresting its power, apd breajcingits unity.? Dp 
we not, feel oure^ves on an eminence i Do w/b. not chal* 
lei^ge the rfsspect of the whole world ? What, has .pla<^, 
us^ush^gh? \yha^. hfis given us this just, pri^e? What 
eJsf^JS: it, but the unrestrained, apdfre^ €^>eratiQn.Qf that 
safiie Fe^faralConstitfitipn, w.hich it haf bc^en propo^ 
QQiY, to haipp«^^ a^d manacle, a^d.uulliqr,? Who is there 
among, u^ U^ftt should finfl himself op apy sppt, of the 
earth, where huma^i beinga exist, an^^ where the exist- 
ence of oth^ na^ons.is know^, that wpuld.not be proud 
to sajr^ I an^ an American ? I ama countryman of Wash- 
ington ? I am.a citizenof that Republic^ whi^^h, although 
it.has.aii^ddenly idling iqi, yet thfare 9^e none on the^ 
globei who iiave ears to hear, and have not heard of itj^-rr. 
who have.eyes.to see, and have not read oi it,'T:who know, 
any thing, and y^t do not know, of its existence anc( ita 
glory .?—rAnd, gentlemen, Ic^t me now reverse^ the pioture. 
Let me ask, who tl^re is aipong us, if he were to be 
found to-ipoifrow in o^e of the civilized countries of Eu- 
rope), and. were there to learn, that, this goodly form of 
Gov^nment had been overthrown,— that . th^ United 
Sltateawere.no. logger united, — that a dea^-b^ow ^^^ 
beeU: struck, upoi^ their bond of unioR, — that, thcpr them? 
8ely:es had destroyed their chief good and their, chief 
honor,— who if there, who^e heart would, not sink within 
him J Wh« is th^e W^o would notcowr his face. for. 
very shame.? 

' M= tbif v«^y moment, gentlemen, owf coi^itry is a gen^ 
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eral refuge for the distressed and thejiersecttted of other 
nations. Whoever is in affliction from political occur- 
rences in his own country, looks here for shdter. Whe^ 
ther he be republican, flying from the oppression of 
thrones,— -oi' whether he be monarch or monarchist, fly- 
ing from thrones that crumble and fall under or around 
him, — he feels equal assurance, that if he get foot-hold 
on our soil, his person is safe, and his rights will be res- 
pected. 

' And who will venture to say, that in any Govern- 
ment, now existing in the world, there is greater security 
for persons or property than in the United States ? We 
have tried these popular institutions in times of great ex- 
citement and commotion ; they have stood substantially 
firm and steady, while the fountains of the great political 
deep have been elsewhdre broken up; while thrones^ 
resting on ages of proscription, have tottered and fallen ; 
and while, in other countries, the earthquake of unre- 
strained popular commotion has swallowed up all law, 
and all liberty, and all right together, our Government 
has been tried in peace, and it has been tried in war ; 
and has proved itself fit for both. It has been assailed 
fi'om without, and successfully resisted the shock ; it has 
been disturbed withfai, and has efiectually quieted the 
dbturbance. It can stand trial, — it can stand assault, — 
it can stand adversity, — it can stand everything but the 
marring of its own beauty, and the weakening of its own 
strength. It can stand everything, but the effects of our 
own rashness, and our own folly. It can stand every- 
thing, but disorganization, disunion, and nullification. 

' ft is a striking fact, and as true as it is striking, that 
at this very moment, among all the prmcipal civilized 
States of the world, that Government is most secure 
against the danger of popular commotion, which is itself 
entirely popular. It seems, indeed, that the submission 
of everything-to the public will, under Constitutional Te- 
straints, imposed by the people themselves, furnishes, it- 
self, security that that will desire nothing wrong. 

* Certain it is, that popular Constitutionftl liberty, as 
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we enjoy it, wppeajcB^ in the present state of the world, as 
sure and stabfe a basis for Government to rest upon, as 
any Government of enlightened States can find, or does 
find. Certain it is, that in these times of so much popu- 
lar knowledge, and so much popular activity, those Gov- 
ernments which do not admit the people to partake in 
their administration, but keep the people under and be- 
neath, sit on materials for an explosion, which may take 
place at any moment, and blow them into a thousand 
atoms. 

' Gentlemen, let any man who would degrade and en- 
feeble the national Constitution, — ^let any man who would 
nullify its laws, stand forth and tell us what he would 
wish. What does he propose ? Whatever he may be, 
and whatever substitute he may hold forth, I am sure the 
people of this country will decline his kind interference, 
and hold on by the Constitution which they possess. 
Any one who would willingly destroy it, I rejoice to 
know would be looked upon with abhorrence. It is 
deeply entrenched in the regards of the people. Doubt- 
less, it may be undermined by artful and long continued 
hostility ; it may be imperceptibly weakened by secret 
attack ; it may be insidiously shorn of its powers by slow 
degrees ; the public vigilance may be lulled, and when it 
awakes, it may find the Constitution frittered away. In 
these modes, or some of them, doubtless, it is possible 
that the union of the States may be dissolved. 

' But if the general attention of the people be kept 
alive, — if they see the intended mischief before it is ef- 
fected, they will efiectually prevent it by their own sov- 
ereign power. They will interpose themselves between 
the meditated blow, and the object of their regard and 
attachment. Gentlemen, next to the controlling authority 
of the people themselves, the preservation of the Govern- 
ment is mainly committed to those who administer it. If 
conducted in wisdom, it cannot but stand strong. Its 
genuine original spirit is a patriotic, liberal, and gene- 
rous spirit ; a spirit of conciliation, of moderation, of can- 
dor, and charity ; a spirit of firiendship, and not a spirit 
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of hostiJityj with the States j a spirit, car^^ful not to ex- 
ceed, and equally carefid not to relJai^uish its just pow- 
ers. While no interest can or ought to feel itself shut 
out from the benefits of the Constitutbn, none should 
consider thoj»e bene ^ la as exclusively its own. The in-^ 
terests of tdl must be connected, and reconciled, and |>sro- 
vided for, ^s far as possible^ that all may perceiv^e the 
benefits of a united Government. 

* Among other things^ we are to remember that, since 
the adoptioD of the Constitution ^ new Stales have arisen, 
possessing already an immense population, spreading and 
thickening over vast regtons, which were a wildemesa 
when the Constitution was adopted. Those States are 
not like New-York, directly connected with maritime ' 
commerce. They are entirely agricultural, and need 
markets for consamption, and access to those markets. 
It ia the duty of the Government to bring the interests of 
these new States into the Union, and incorporate them 
closely in the family compact. Gentlemen, it is not im* 
practicable to reconcile these various interests, and so to 
M minister the Government as to make it useful to all. 
It was never easier to administer the Government than it 
ie now. We are beset with none, or with few, of jta 
original difHculties ; and it is a time of great general 
prosperity and happiness. Shall we admit ourselves in- 
competent to carry on the Govern ment^ so as to be satis- 
factory to the whole country ? Shall we admit that there 
has so little descended to us of the wisdom and prudence 
of our fathers? If the Government could be administered 
in Washington's time, when it was yet new, when the 
country was heavily in debt, when foreign relations were 
tltr eaten rng, and when Indian wars pressed on the fton- 
tiers, can it not be administered now T Let us not ao^ 
knowledge ourselves so unequal to our duties, 

' Gentlemen, on the occasion referred to, it became 
necessary to consider the judicial power, and its proper 
functions under the Constitution, In every free and bal- 
anced Government, this is a most essential and important 
power. Indeed, I think it is a remark of Mr. Hume, 
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y^U tlw admkHBtralHHi of jsstiee leMlt to be ^ leading 
object of instkatioiis of GoirenHneiit; that Legkiatares 
awemble^ tbat amies are embodM, that both war and 
peace are made, with a sort of ultimate reference to the 
proper administration of laws, and the judical protecHon 
of private r^bts. The judicial power oemes home to 
every man. If the Leg^ature paMes incorrect on un* 
just general laws, its members bear the evil as weU as 
others. But judicature acts on mdividuals. It touches 
every private right, every private interest, and almost 
every private feding. What vre possess is hardly fit to 
be called our own, unless we feel secure in its posses- 
sion ; and this security, this feeling of perfect safety, 
cannot exist under a wicked, or even under a weak and 
ignorant administration of the laws. There is no happi* 
ness, ^ere is no liberty, there is no evjoymeBt of IHfo, 
unless a man can say when he rises in tli^ morning, I 
shall be subject to the decision of no unjust judge lo» 
day. 

* But, gentlemen, the Judi<»al Department under the 
Constitution of the United States, possesses still higher 
duties. It is true that it may be called on, and is occa- 
sionally calkd on to decade questions, which are, m one 
sense, of a political nature. The General and State 
Governments, both established by the people, are esti^ 
lished for difi^r^it purposes, and with different powers. 
Between those powers questions may arise, aind who shafi 
decide them ? Some provision for this end is absolutely 
necessary ,-*What shidl it be ? This was the question bc^ 
fere the Convention ; and various schemes were suggested. 
It was foreseen, that the States might inadvertently pass 
laws, inconsistent with the Constitntion of the United 
States, or with acts of Congress. At least, laws might 
be passed, which would be charged with such inccmsist^ 
ency. How should these questions be disposed of? 
Where i^all the power of judging, in cases of alleged in- 
terference, be lodged? One suggestion, in the Convention, 
was to make it an executive power, and to lodge in the 

18 
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hands of the Preside at, by requiriug dl State laws to he 
Bubmitted to bim^ that be might negative aucb aa lie 
thought appeared repugn aot to the general Constitution* 
Thia idea, perbaps, may have been borrowed from the 
power exercised by the crown, over the laws of the Colo- 
nies. It would addeotly Imve been not onJy an tncon^ 
venient and troublesome proceedings but dangerous, also, 
to the powers of the States. It was not pres^d. It was 
thought wiser and safer, on the whole, to require Stute 
legislatures and State judges to take an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United Statea, and theu leave the 
States at liberty to pass whatever laws tbey pleased, and 
if interference, in points of fact, should arise, to refer the 
question to judicial decision. To this end, the judicial 
power, under the Constitution of the United States, was 
made co-extensive with the legislative power. It was 
extended to all cases arisiug under tbe Constitution and 
the laws of Congress, The Judiciary became thus pos- 
sessed of the authority of deciding, in the last resort, in 
all cases of alleged interference, between State Laws and 
Lite Constitution, and laws of Congress. 

' Gentlemen, — This is the actual Constitmion, — Tbia 
the law of the land. There may be those, who think it 
unnecessary, or who w^ould prefer a different mode of de- 
ciding such questions. But tbis is the established mode, 
and till it be altered, the Courts can no more decline 
their duty, on these occasions, than on otber occasions* 
But, gentlemen, can any reasonable man doubt tbe ex- 
pediency of this provision, or suggest a better? Is it not 
absolutely essentia] to the peace of the country, that this 
power should exist somewhere ? Where can it exist, bet- 
ter than where it now does exist ? The ^lational Judi- 
ciary is the common tribunal of tlie whole country. It 
is organised by the common authority^ and its places 
tiljod by tbe common agent. This is a plain and practi- 
cal provision. It was framed by no bunglers, nor by ajiy 
wild theorists. And who can say, that it has failed ? 
Who can find substantial fault, witli its operation or its 
results ? The great question is, whetbet we shall provide 
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finr the peaceable deoisieD of caoia of coilision. ShaU 
they be decided by law, or by force ? Shall the deciaioAB 
be decisions of peace, or decisions of war 1 

'On the occasion referred to, the proposition con- 
tended for, was, that every State, mider certain sapposod 
exigencies, and in certain supposed cases, might decide 
for itself, and act §of itself, and of^o&e its own force to 
the execution of the laws. By what argument, do you 
imagine, gentlemen, it was, that such a proposition was 
maintain^ ? I cdioald call it metaphysical, and sub^ ; 
but these terms would imply at least ingenuity, and some 
degree of plausibility ; whereas the argument appears to 
me plain assumption, mere perTorse coBstructioD of plain 
langoage, in the bocfy of the Constitution itself. As I 
understand it, when put forth in its revised and most au- 
thentic shape, it is tins ; that the Constitution provides, 
that any amendments may be made to it, which shall be 
agreed to by three-fourths of the States ; there is, there- 
fore, to be nothing in the Constitution to which three- 
fourths of the States have not agreed. All this is true; 
but then comes this inference, viz. : that when one State 
<tenies the constitutionality of any law of Congress, she 
may arrest its execution as to herself, and Imp it ar- 
rested, till tl^ States can all be consulted, by their con- 
ventions, and three-fourths of them shall have decided 
that the law is constitutional. Indeed the inforeoce is 
still stranger than this ; for State Conventions have no 
authority to construe the Constitution, though they hav^e 
authority to amend it; therefore the argument must 
prove, if it pl^ove anything, that when any one State de- 
nies that any particular power is included in the Consti- 
tution, it is to be considered as not induded, and cannot 
be found there, till three-fourths of the States agree to 
insert it. In short, the resist of the whole is, that though 
it requires three^burths of the States to insert anything 
into the Constitution, yet any one State can strike aay- 
thing out of it. For the power to strike out, and tie 
power of deciding, without appeal, wpon the coBstvuetion 
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of vrh&t is alieady in^ are fiubstimtiaUy and practically the 
same. 

* And, gentlemen, what a spectacle should we have 
exhibited^ uader the actual operattoo of notions like 
theae ? At the very moment when our Government was 
quotedj praised, and eomniended all over the world; 
when the friends of Kepublican Liberty, everywhere, 
were gazing at it with delight, and were in perfect ad- 
miration at the harmony of its movements, one State steps^ 
forth, and by the power of nullification, breaks up ihe 
whole system, and acatlere the bright chain of the Union 
into as many sundered links as there are separate Statefs I 

' Seeing the trne grounds of the Constitution thus at- 
tacked, 1 raised my voice in its favor, I must confess^ 
with no preparation, or previous intention, I can hardly 
say that X embarked in the contest from a sense of duty. 
It was an instantaneous impulse of incli nation, not acting 
against duty, I trust, but hardly waiting for its sugges- 
tions. I felt it to be a contest for the integrity of the 
Constitution ] and I was ready to enter into it, not thiak^ 
ing, or caring, personally, how I might come out. 

' Gentleifien, — I have true pleasure in sayijig, that I 
trust the crisis has, in some measure, passed by* The 
doctrines of nullification have received a severe and stern 
rebuke from public opinion* The general reprobation of 
the country has been cabt upon them. Recent expres- 
sions of the most numerous branch of the national legisi* 
lature are decisive and imposing. Everywhere, the gen- 
eral tone of public feeling is for the Constitution. While 
much will be yielded, every thing almost but the integ- 
rity of the Constitution, and the essential interests of the 
country, to the cause of mutual harmony, and mutual 
conciliation, on ground can be granted, not an inch, to 
menace and bluster. Indeed, menace, and bluster> and the 
putting forth of daring unconstitutional doctrines, are, at 
this very moment, tlie chief obstacles to mutual harmony, 
and satisfactory accommodation. Men cannot well rea- 
son, and confer J and take counsel together, about the dis- 
creet exercise of a power, with those who deny that any 
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8«eh poorer righftftilljr exitts, and who teetfen to Mow 
up the whole Ckmstitutioo, if they cmnnol otherwise get 
riid of its operation. It is matter of sincere gratification, 
gentlemen, that the voice of this great State has been so 
clear and strong, and her vote, all bat nnanimoas, on the 
moft interefting of these occasions, in the I^rase of Rep« 
resentatives. Certainly soch respect to the Union be- 
comes New- York. It is consistent with her interests 
aad her character. That singularly prosperoua State, — 
which now is, and is likely to continue to be, the greats 
eal link in ^ chain of the Union, — will ever be, it is to 
be h^ied, the stioiigesi link also. The great States 
which lie in her neighborhood agreed with her firily in 
tins matter. Pennsylvania, I believe, was loyal to the 
Union, to a man ; and Ohio raises her voice, like that of 
a lion, i^ainst whatsoever threatens disunion and dis- 
mMnberroent This harmony ei sentim^t is truly grati- 
fying. It is not to be gainsaid that the union of c^nion, 
in this great central mass of our populaticm, on this mo- 
mentous point of the Constitution, augurs well for our 
future prosperity and security. 

' I have said, gentlemen, what I verily believe to be 
true, that there is no danger to the Union fh>m open 
and avowed attacks on its essential principles. Nothing 
is to be feared from those who will march up boldly to 
their own piopositionB, and tell us that they mean to an- 
nihilate powers exercised by Congress. But, certainly, 
there are dangers to the Constitution, and we oi^ght not 
to shut our eyes to them. We know the importance of 
a firm and ii^ligent Judiciary ; but how shall we se« 
cure the continuance of a firm and intelligent Judiciary? 
Gentlemen, the Judiciary is in the appointment . of the 
executive power. It cannot continue or renew itself. 
Its vaoancies are to be filled in the ordinary modes of 
executive appointment If the time shall ever come, 
which Heaven avert ! when vaen shdl be placed in the 
supreme tribunal of the country, who entertain <^inion8 
hostile to the just powers of the ConstitutioB, we shall 
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thett be visitod bgr an eri defying all temtdj. Oar ( 
will be ** past surgery." From that moment the CoiiBtt-» 
tation is at an end. If thef who are appoi n ted to defeaid 
the oesde shall betray it, woe betide diose withm! If I 
Htc to see that day oome, I shall despair of the oonntry. 
I shall be prepaved to girv it back to all its fetmer aMo* 
tions, in the days of the eonfederatiGn. I know no seen- 
rity, gentlemen, against the possibility of tins evil, Iwt 
an amkened pnblic Tigilaiice. I know no Sttfety, but m 
that state of pufaiie opmion whiek slndl lead it to rebuke 
and pat down ev^ery attempt, either to gratify paity^ by 
Jndieial a^vpoiDtments, or to d^nte the ConstitutkMi^ by 
creating a coort which shaU construe away its prOTisioae. 
If members of Congress betray their tnst, the people 
will find it out before th^ are rained. If the Preskieat 
should, at any time, Tiolate his duty, his term of office is 
short, and popidar Sections may simply a seasonable 
eenedy. B«t the Judges of the Supreme Court possess, 
for very good reasons, an independent tenure of oftce. 
Mo election reaches them. If, with this tenure, they 
betray their trusts, HeaTen save ns ! Let us hope for betn 
ter results. The past, certaiinly, may encourage us. Let 
us hope that we shaii never me the time, when there 
rinM exist such an awkward peeture of afairs, as that 
the Ctowr e r n ment shall be found in opposition to the Con- 
stitution, and when the guardians of the Union shall bo- 
cotne ite betrayers. 

* Qen i l e iue n, our country stands, at the present time, 
on commanding ground* OMer nations, with different 
systems of governmenit, may be somewhat slow to ac* 
knowledge all that justly belongs to us. But we may 
feel, without vanity, that America is doing her patt, iii 
the great work of improving human affairs. There are 
two principles, gentlemen, strictly and purely American, 
winch arc now likely to overrun the civilized world, in- 
deed they seem the necessary resist of the progress of 
civilisatkin and knowledge. Thdse are, first, popular 
Gkytemments, reiiraaied by written Constitutions ; aud, 
8ec<mdly, universal education. Popular Governments 
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tad gMwral edooatioB, actings «ttdl renietbif , aautaaHy 
prodacing and re-producing each other, are the mighl^ 
agencies which, in our dajv, appe>ar to be exciting, Btinvr 
olating, and changing emlized aocieCiet. Man every- 
where is DOW fbond demanding a partiei|Mition in Go?- 
erament ; and he wfll not be reloeed ; and he demands 
knowledge as necessary to selP^ovemmeBt. On the 
basis of these two principles, liberty and knowledge, our 
own AmeriecLn S ys is m rests. Thus ktt we hai^ not 
been dim^^wnted in their results. Our existMg instil»- 
tiotts, raised on these foundations, have conferred on us 
almost unmixed happiness. Do we not hope to better 
our condition by change ? When we is^aH hare nullified 
the present Constitution, what are we to receive in itn 
place ? As Others do we wi^ lor our children better 
Government, or better laws ? As members of society, as 
lovers of our coantry, is there anything we can desire fer 
it better than that, as ages and centuries foH over it, it 
may possess the same invaluaUe institatio»i which it 
new enjoys ? For my purt, gentlemen, I can only say, 
that I desire to thank lAie b^efieent Auth<Mr of all good, 
for being bom where I was born, and u^ken I was born ; 
that the portion of human exist^Mse, allotted to me, has 
been meted out to me in this goodly luid, and at this in- 
teresting period. I rejoice that I have lived to see so 
much developement of truth, — so much progress of lib- 
erty,— so much division of virtue and happiness. And 
through good report, and evil report, it wiH be my conso- 
lation to be a citizen of a Republic, unequalled in the 
annals of the worid, for the freedom of its institutions, i^s 
high prosperity, and the prospects of good which yet lie 
before it. Our course, gentlemen, is onward, straight 
onward, and forward. L^t us not turn to the right hand 
nor to the left. Our path is marked out for us, clear, 
plain, bright, distinctly defined, like the milky-way across 
the heavens. If we are true to our country, in our day 
and generation, and those who come after us, shall be 
true to it also, assuredly, assuredly, we shall elevate her 
to a pitcl^ of prosperity and happiness, of honor and 
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power, never yet reached by any nation beneath the^ 
sun. 

' Gentlemen, before I resume my seat, a highly grati- 
fying duty remains to be performed. In signifying your 
sentiments of regard, you have kindly chosen to select as 
your organ for expressing them, the eminent person near 
whom I stand. I feel, I cannot well say how sensibly, 
the manner in which he has seen fit to speak on this oc- 
casion. Gentlemen, if I may be supposed to have made 
any attainment in the knowledge of constitutional lawj 
he is among the masters in whose schools I have been 
taught. You see near him a distinguished magistrate, 
long associated with him in judicial labors, which have 
conferred lasting benefits, and lasting character, not only 
on the State, but on the whole country. Gentlemen, I 
acknowledge myself much their debtor. While yet a 
youth, unknown, and with little ei^ctation of becoming 
known, beyond a very limited circle, I have passed days 
and nights, not of tedious, but of happy and gratified 
labor, in the study of the judicature of the State of New- 
York. I am most happy to have this opportunity of pub- 
licly acknowledging the obligation, and of repaying it, so 
far as it can be repaid, by the poor tribute of my profound 
regard, and most sincere good wishes. 

' Gentlemen, I will no longer detain you, than to pro- 
pose a toast. 

' " The city of New- York ; herself the noblest eulogy 
on the Union of the States." ' 

On reviewing the numerous publications of Mr. 
Webster, we are astonished at the amount of his la- 
bors ; and particularly when we reflect that these pub- 
lished speeches are, in fact, but a small part of what 
might have been brought out, if he would have con- 
sented to have them issue from the press. Those we 
have, abound in useful information, and have a direct 
bearing upon the welfare of the country. He has 
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toade himself master c^ our Ustorjr, and that of odier 
oountries, to deFolope tbe principles on which our Re* 
public is founded ; he makes use of ererj fiiir asgiH 
ment to oifoiee these principles^ and spares no pains 
to explain them to the humUest capacity. Nodiing 
has escaped him in the rise and {urogressof our country 
to that prosperity and dignity to which ribe may justly 
lay claim. His is a profound tiew of thmgs^ — from 
the river he has ascended to tbe fi^imtain, and tasted 
of tbe waters as they gun^d from the moemtaiii ride. 
He has put the Governments and laws of all ancient 
dme into the dembic of his mind, and the crude 
earths> «ad meuier mmerab lure separated from the 
precious ores. These writings are so frdi of matter^ 
and timt so usefid, that they will (bmn a text-bodk, and 
an authority on all great constitutional quesdens in 
time to come. These writmgs have all a high toKOti 
character. There are no local feelings, — no sectional 
views, — which make party^^trife, aasd injtoe the cBg^ 
nhy o( a people, wherever and whenever they are in* 
dulged; — they relate to the coftmtry^ — to the tohote 
country, — and not for any particular portion of time, 
but now and forever. Every thing about his wwks is 
moral ; his politics, — ^his history, — ^his science, — and 
his letters, are marked by a strong morality,— wie in- 
timately connected with faith, hope, and charity, the 
constituents of religion. 

His works are invaluable, as models for our rising 
generatbns of public men, who are to give us laws in 
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time to come J and direct the destinies of the nation. 
His works are chaste^ and sometimes severe, in their 
style of composition ; direct, nervousj and command- 
ing ; full of vigor J — Roman vigor. There are no re- 
laxed muscles, — ^no feeble spots about them^ — in their 
motioti^ or their repose, they exhibit the spirit of anti- 
quity. He asks for no other inspiration than that 
which flows from the foumains of truth, as opened by 
tlie Genius of History, Elevated by the copious 
draughts he has drank, he gathers lessons of vrisdom 
from the course of time, and pours them out for his 
country J — that country whose glories are wound around 
his heart, and burn upon his lips^ a hving flame. 

It is common for men to &nd resemblances where 
none exists and to run parallels where there are no re- 
semblances. The modems go back to the ancients, and 
each great man finds his prototype in the ages which 
have past. The writer of these remarks will not ran* 
sack the pages of ancient history for resemblances^ but 
simply ask permission of the reader to quote the fol- 
lowing observations upou the great Athenian orator^ 
and his works, made by two of the best critics of the 
present age,^ — Chalmers and Blair, — and then leave 
the reader to find what similarity he may between the 
American and Grecian orator. 

^ These orations are strongly ant mated, and abounding 
with the itnpctuosky and fireof pubJic spirits The figures 
which he uses, rise naturally from the subject , and are 
employed sparingly , for splendor and ornament do not 
distinguish the compositions of Demosthenes. His cha- 
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racier^ as an oratot, d^nds upon an energy of thought 
peculiar to himself, which elevates him ahove all others. 
Things, not words, appear to be the objects of his atten- 
^oou He has no parade and ostentation ; no methods of 
insinuation ; no labored introductions ; but like a man 
fully possessed by his subject, after preparing his au- 
dience by a sentence or two for hearing plain truths, he 
enters directly on bosiness, wanning the mind, and im- 
pelling to action. 

' His style is strong and concise, though sometimes, it 
must not be dissembled, harsh and abrupt. His words 
are very expressive ; his arrangement is firm and manly ; 
and though far from being unmusical, yet it seems diffi- 
cult to find in him that studied but concealed number 
and rhythm, which some of the ancient critics are fond 
of attributing to him. Negligent of these lesser graces, 
one would rather conceive him to have arrived at the 
sublime, which lies in sentiment. 

* His action and pronunciation are recorded to have 
been uncommonly vehement and ardent ; which from the 
manner of his composition, we are led to believe. He is, 
on every occasion, grave, serious, passionate, taking 
everything in a high tone ; never lets himself down, nor 
attempts anything like pleasantry. If any &ult can be 
found with his admirable eloquence, it is, that he some- 
times borders on the hard and dry. He may be thought 
to want smoothness and grace ; which Dionysius of Hal- 
icamassus attributes to his imitating too closely the man- 
ner of Thucydides, who was his great model for style. 
But these defects are far more than compensated, by his 
admirable and masterly force of masculine eloquence, 
which, as it overpowered all who heard it, cannot at this 
day be read without emotion !' 

When he came to Boston^ he could not have been 
ranked among the first scholars of our country, speak- 
ing in a general sense ; for there were many in his 
own circle of friends before him in classical learning. 
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xvho had spent their days and nights upon Greek mrrf 
Roman literature. Perhaps lie had not felt this be- 
fore. He could not J in his busy course, have been 
profound in ancient learning ; but his pride and bis 
taste came to his aid, and he commenced the study of 
the classics with the ardor of youth, in the maturity of 
bis judgment ; and such devotion at the shrine of 
Apollo and the Muses, is always blessed by the god. 
These acquirements gave a melloTvness and finish to 
his speeches and writings , which they had not pos- 
sessed so conspicuously before. Like Lionardo da 
Vinci J he added to the magnificence of his early de- 
signs al3 the gatherings of his experience and the im- 
provements of his taste. This is the noblest proof of 
true genius- It b seldom that bold outlines are pa- 
tiently finished up. This was, perhaps, in no small 
measure, owing to his new position ; for the situation 
of every man has much to do with his exertions, and 
in the end with his reputation, even if it does not ab- 
solutely alter his character essentially. If it be true, 
that 

^ Pigmies me pigmieB still thoug'h placed on aJpSi 
And pyramids are pyramids in vaJes,' 

yet, when the latter are placed on an eminence , their 
morning and evenmg shadows are cast at greater 
length J and the vast piles are seen^ in all their niagnifi- 
ceoee, at a much greater distance than if placed in 
vales. Coming to the metropolis of New-England, he 
was indeed set u^n a hill. It was a happy exchange 
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^fim»fSot he was maifo ibr that city andtbttci^ for 
iimi. There he seems to be as great a fiivorite as 
Pericles was in Athens ; and for aught I can see, his 
power and influeQce are likely to continue as long. For 
fifteen years at has been waxing apace without feding 
a particle of diminution. It is now and then said, by 
those usually croaking on the left, that his measure of 
popularity has reached its acme, — that it is impos- 
sible it can last much longer* All this is because 
they have seen one favorite go down after another and 
pass away ; but it is impossible that he should become 
unpopular while he retains the powers of hb mind, and 
ccmtinues his exertions for the honor of his country. 
To fi»get him and his services, would be worse than 
ostracising the just Athenian. He has the charm 
which will always retain its power over the people 
wh^re he lives, — the influence of domestic, social, and 
religious virtues, added to the powers of his under- 
standing. No poor man ever asked him for pecuniary 
or professional aid in vain ; and his liberality to institu- 
rions of learning b well known. 

But to speak more particularly of his' mental en- 
dowments. He is not wanting in originality, — that 
power of surprising and leading the mind upon some 
new track ; he seeks, however, for nothing novel or 
marvellous, whatever he might do in that way ; he 
makes no such attempts. The truths he would enfcnrce 
or illustrate, are good old-&shioned truths, same of 
which are ^ so long remembered they're forgot.' These 
19 
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te ivtmld ebfi^te tm Ae poUie nmd bjr ev^cy fMiirttr 
he po8sesses,--4he8e he bdieves «re the pidadium of 
dur countiy, in her adTanoemeBt k the g<»to<rfniti>ii8> 
Hid whole soul is deToned k» them ; aisd m aH dneS) 
and in every plik^e, he dwelb on Aetn wkh might and 
main. He is prepared for the berdnletti du^. Hii 
memory is strong, and has been well ^ored wfth fcots, 
and is pregnant with political life ; and those stmes of 
knowlie^ge are all kid up in admird^le ctfder, ready for 
use as occasion may reqinre. Frotti thefie stores he 
has drawn copiously, in ail his speeches before the 
public, and that with so much fiuthfolness and feDdCy, 
that his hearers have been astomished that they had 
never seen our true interests in such a strcMig lij^ be** 
iOe. The highest genius of man is but to give a moie 
correct image of truth dian we are accustomed to see^ 
His eariy fimids say, that his imagination was onee 
of a fai^h order, and that he wrote poetry ,-^^v^reiis, 
manly ^j^try, — ^whenever he chose; and as fordM* 
jproofof the strengdi of Bis foncy, they produce a splen- 
did eulogy delivered by him On the dekA of a chyM- 
mate, when in collie. This production 1ms the gor- 
geousness of youthfol ftncy abdOt it, and was foil of 
padios. ft was, for years, C(Hisidered by thestudents aes 
an extraordinary composition, the most splenifid that wad 
ever heard within college waHs. Portions of it were 
recited as inconttotible proo& of genius, long afi^ Mr. 
Webster had h& his alma mater. But if imi^natioii 
was dien Us most strikmg chioracteti^, it is not so 
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mom. The severe digcipline to winch, in piepariag fer 
ibe bar, be put hiw^f under, soon destroyed the in- 
$fmtioo» of tbe Muse, or riuber ioecNrporated her sn- 
€ied ire with tbe oonimoa masses of law and pelitics 
he was .ooDe^mtly forgiag out for publip use, on hb 
asBuiBH^ liie toga virUiM amoug bis fi^ow-citizeos. 
Every oae was ast(»udied, on hjs first appearance, at 
tbe clof^, vigomus and mature style of his peecheS| 
when ^ey expected som^biog of tbe glowing and 
wiagnative kind, fiom so youtbfol a genius. 

That power of die mind, wbatevw iDeti4[>bysiciaas 
may eaU it, which looks over the utmost extent of a 
aidgeet at ft glgpee ; that which gnusps all its near and 
remote beiiringi, and comprebmids its dependencies 
and i^elatiofis ; and that which can throw out all tbe 
leaults of reaspraig upon it to the public in the small* 
eu compass of time, b his, jMniy-emiBently hb. It 
may be caUed gemus, judgment, talent, any thing, no 
matter what ; itb grei^ness, mental greatness, and will 
have its influence uiKler aUcircumstances. Its strength 
bfeh and wJoMwledged, when no analysb of it can be 
readily ^en. Whether thb power eomes m the 
gentle dews, Ms in the refreshing shower, or siweeps 
over you in idie wliHwind, or eonummes \9kk you in 
tke still small voice, it b power, divine power, and be^ 
longs only to ^ed minds. 

There are men who say diat Mr. Webster has been 
oireiNrated; that hb qualities ace seen through the 
medium of admiration and partiality. Thb bnot^rue. 
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There can be no doubt but that scxne of his overweenuig 
friends have, at times, for wsmt of discernment, spdcen 
of his ordinary efibrts at the bar, and other places, as 
wcmderful productions, comparing them with his higher 
eflbrCs, and diaiming for them the most unbounded 
praise, and branding all with enry and mjusdce who 
did not unite widi them to thefidl cry. The ^neatest 
minds are sometimes ccmuncm-phce ; it is impossible 
to keep always on the wing, »id in upper air, and Mr. 
Webster is too wise to always attempt it. Sdme things 
sfaouM pass off as common-place ; but there are those 
who will not suffer it to be d<»ie. It is wrong to look 
only to his orations on great oocasi(xis for bis proudest 
effiNTts. These are noUe composidons, powerfiil dis- 
cussions of the subject in hand, aboundii^ in strength, 
pertinent remarks, and striking illustrations, and in our 
admiration of them we would not yield one jot to any 
(me ; but after all this, they are not, periiaps, his most 
felicitotts producti(»as. He cannot lash hknsetf into 
ei^umasm or passion, and wake his soul to its utmost 
power in the doset. To put out all l»s strength, he 
require sexcitements that he cannot find there. He 
must be roused by some spirit of emulation, rivalry, or 
honest resentment, to do his best ; he must be awak- 
ened by the cry, that ^ the PbiUiiines are vpon 
thee/ before the strength of his seven looks are felt. 
It is before a court and jury, or in the deliberative as- 
sembly, that the foil extent of his power can be under- 
stood. It is when they compass him ut, that he arises 
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m hk mi^ty aad takes the doors of tke gsiies of A« 
^kify and the two posts^ bar and aU, and removes tbttn 
where he pleases. 

Hb manneRS at the bar, and in the ddiberative ob- 
sembfy are peculiar. He begios lo 9Me his points in 
a low Toicey and in a slow, cool, cautious, and philo- 
sophical manner. If the case is of any impovtance, he 
goes on, l^immerH^ out, Uak hy link, his chain of ar- 
gument, wkh pond^xras Uows, leisure^ inflicted ; and 
while thus at labor, you rather see die nnews of the 
arm, than the skill of the artist. It is in reply, that he 
comes out in the majesty of intellectual grandeur, and 
hirishes about Inm the opulence of intellectoal weal& ; 
it is when the darts of the enemy have hit him, that he 
is aU might and soul ; it is then that he showers down 
words of wei^ and fire. Hear him then, and you 
will say, that his eloquence is founded on no model, 
ancient or modern, howeverstiong may be the resem- 
l^mce to any one of them ; that he never read the 
works of a master for imitation ; ail is Us own, excellen- 
cies and defects. He resembles "410 American orator 
we have ever heard ; he does not imitate aay one in 
tlie remotest degree ; neither the Addboman eloquence 
cf Alexander Hamilton, which was the day-spring in a 
pure and vernal atmosphere, full of health and beauly ; 
nor does he strive for the sweetness ef Firfier Ames, 
whose heart, on all great occasions, grew Kquid, and 
he eoM pour it out Kke water. Ames waved die 
wand of the enchantress, and a Paradise arose, peopled 
19* 
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with ethereal beings, all engaged in pursuing an im- 
mortal career. Not so with Mr. Webster. He works 
upon earth, on the business of men. Air, water, aH 
the elements, are at hhi command, all rassals of his 
will, and over these his sway is herculean. AD is of 
mortal birth, but of ^gantic proportions ; his labors are 
not numbered l^ dozens, nor confined to die destroy- 
ing of monsters ; or changing the beds of rivers ; but 
in serving his fellow-men involved in difficulties, and 
in erecting national moiraments (or the present, and fer 
future ages« 

He never strives to da^e, astonish, or ccmftise, but 
goes on to convince and ccmquer by great but le^ti- 
mate means. When he goes out to battle, it is with- 
out squire, flad-de-<mmp, or annor4)earer, although 
hundreds are ready to take any part about his person. 
In his conflict he trusts to no arm but his own, he reels 
only on the staff of his own spear. He asks for no 
trophies but his own conquests ; he looks not around tat 
the laurel ofyicUxty ; but it fells from the hands of cdl, 
ttid binds hb brow, until he goes out i^ain on some 
new exploit. 

I believe it may be said ctbkn, that he never s1k>ws 
any of that vanity in debate, which bdonged to the very 
nature of the great Father isS Roman doquenoe, and 
was conspicuous in all his puUic acts. But if he never 
soA with him, ^ video patres conscripti, in me omnium 
ora atque oceulos esse conversos,' yet, from his sweH- 
ing v^ns and euiled Iq), you wevdd judge that he had 
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no small share of that sm ^ Sox which M the angBls;' 
but this lofty carriage aod haugMjr look lasts only while 
the fit is on him to repel what he conceives to be some 
indignity oSkxed to his dient or his cause. 

Some o( his admirers talk of his wit in debate* 
There is often a pi<piancy and girding retort in his ar- 
guments, that by some may be called wit ; but it is not 
the wit of Sheridan, or of any professed wit; nqr that 
wk wlttch sparkles out, and illmmnes the subject 
mnier discussicni, and seems to be the offipring of the 
mom^it ; but is a matter of Icxig and previous ddibera- 
tion, perhaps of frequent rehearsal. Instead of diose 
pyrotedmics of the war of words, Webster's speedies 
aboimd in the burning int^sby of that heat which 
sheds a flash of light around, such as we see proceed- 
ing from a glowing mass of iron, when drawn by a 
powerful arm across the anvil. In the United States, 
there have been, and there now are, men of some one 
€f more qualificati(»is, superior to any single trait of 
Mr. Webster's nnnd. Some have nM»re learning, some 
have a sweeter voice, others have a more refined taste, 
and not a few more ima^a^n ; but in the^ comhinar 
tion o( all these powers, he has no eipial. He sdoes 
hb subject, turns it to the light, and, however difficult, 
soon makes it fiuniliar ; however intricate, plain ; and 
wkh a sort of supernatural power, he poueaes bis 
heareffs, and controb their opinions. His friends yield 
at once with a delighted williogness, and his opponents 
give up after a few intellectual struggles ; even those 
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wiie tilk on agamst him, show thftt their tones nte 
altered, «nd liiat thej are conseiMs of the victory he 
lutt aekiered oi^er tbem, and the thraMom ia whaeh 
they are placed. The ^rductmUes dmeomi/ after he 
his brushed the swarm of flies fmuy, soon become 
qaiet in his grasp. 

There are many, and those too of no little inteffi- 
genoe, who think, and avow their opimons, diat die 
present race of poUdeians is inferior to that which hses 
just passed awi^ ; and to account fiir their opinions, 
they say it reqaires less ^talent to administer a pf^&mr 
meat than to makea Ocaietitinion, and less energy to 
cahivate peace than to fight out a reroliitimiary war. 
We are not c<m verts to this doctrine. To equtpoifiie 
fheC^eneial Gkyvemment with State rights ; to keep all 
safe on the wav«3 of party violence ; to keep the grrat 
Slates fi^mi infipb^g on -liie rights of the small; and 
to take care diat no State shooM oipptess its own citi- 
zens, b quite as hard a taric, and requires as much 
tnind, pmdence, hbor and catoulation, as did the great 
woric of the preoedmg generation — ^at of establishing 
iwliMial independence, and fixing upem a ferm of pop- 
ular government. The growth and resources of a 
4xmntry — ks capacity for improvements — ^its riches in 
soil and forests, in waters and mines, give ample scope 
tofr the mind of the statesman who extends Us views 
^ver the tc^Aofe, and mto oS that relates to his country. 
But what great mmd can rest satisfied with explormg 
the physical capacities of a country only ? WiH he 
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not look to the cultivation of die iatdlectnal fiK»Ilies 
also, as the only means of pveserviiig national vktuet 
and liberal principles? The best manner of piodiicnq; 
die behest mentd cultivaticm, is a subject of deep 
consideration ; of quite as much importance, and lequif- 
ing as high poweis, as the eflkrts of spreading a con- 
stitution on paper. Every day the character of a 
pe<^e, as weU as that ot an individual, is undeigcnng 
some chaiq^e; and ev^ diade of change must he 
watched by a sagadous pditickn, if he would prepare 
himself to be useful to the puUic. 

The fields of knowledge are rapidly inereasiBg in 
number and extent; and there are sul^ects enough lor 
the most poweffiil and devoted statesman to grapple 
with in the longest li& It takes.a good head as wdl 
as a pure heart to make a patriot ; and a good share of 
acquirement added to that to make a statesman ; and 
to bring out an influential politician, he should superadd 
an active zeal and a good practical knowledge of busi- 
ness. The shallow, raving, fuming politician, pivotted 
on self,, with short-sighted views, who deals out saws 
and parrots maxims; whose general knowledge is 
drawn from the rotten philosophy of party joumak; 
attempts to assume, and often does take the place of 
the pure politician. How IcHig does he keep it. Per- 
haps long enough to answer his purpose — to get money 
out of his devotion to the cause ; but he om secure no 
honest fiime — he passes away with the day« The 
hour that consigns him to the gcave gives him up lo 
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obSfioii ; or if vtmembered M «U| it is only througib 
the medhnn of his deieds. T^ese pohlieiattf, if they 
fin b0 flo ealked widieiit violtiice lo bingtiage, I grtat, 
ooght no^m be named with those who tssisled t9 
estsMinh cur indepeiideiioe, to ibm our Cons^tioDS, 
er finme our eaiiy laws ; but these who, at the pvesent 
Anae, vie acquainted wkh the acienee ef gevemment 
and tbe liistory ef iiaiions; who add new beauties to 
the institutioiiB of the gtrremmeot, by patient devri«? 
openiettty and give the Cenetitulien new stt^ngth, by 
judicious and profound exphnationB ; and who bveak 
dowB enor and idsebeod wMi arguments drawn fix>m 
pmetkal ex^onence, are as great, as iiiqK»tasit, as 
uaaiil, as tboae wlie devbed and org^amd oar eoLoeli* 
knt feim <^ gorerament la fiict^ there are mcMEe 
reqaisiiyGBa en aagacity, talent aad knowledgs now, 
tkm tfaeee were m die earlier days of our Republic. 
An h—dred eaa quany, square, smooth and polirii 
the stenea of the oapitol, to one who can throw an arch 
to support the 'dome, or sculptufe an image to adom 
its watts. There is no period of time b which di the 
mind we have is not required tor poUic and private 
uses, thouj^ at some epochs it is more valued fhan at 
others. 

Mr. Webster's enemies say that he is ambitious. 
lUs wfiU not be denied by bis fiiends. But can there 
be Moii a thmg as a statesman without ambidon? 
Sven the martyr's bosom is not free from ambition ; for 
be leoks to die erown of gloiy in another world. There 
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can be nothing gnat or good without araUlMi. Wo 
will not quanel about the tenn ; we moiB by ambiliant 
that leal andeneigjr fcrdoiiig flMxnethfaig worthy of life ; 
that detennuiatiDn of loaraig some nark ufoa tfao ago 
in which we fiye^ that may bo called ma own ; that 
purpose of aikmtingfloirow'^^ofamoliorathig hardships 
-*-of enhancing Uessings — of elevating the bumble*-<if 
homldii^ the proud, that is what ahoubf be called 
ambition ; and wi^ isbonld we not be ambitMNis? 

That Mr. Webster has &Sings no one win deny ; 
ibr what mortal ever existed without them? BiU his 
fiufings are not soA as injuio his faculties or impair hie 
usefiilnesg. Some may ocnnj^ain of hb ooldness; 
othees of his fi«rget£ib«BS^***f0rgetting themsdxes, thai 
one known to so many, cannot imnember §11 who 
know him ; and some think ^ait he is act suffciently 
ready to acknowledge their naeiits ; but thejr should 
remember that the nU iidmirari is ftequebtiy an iiv 
gre£ent in a statesman's habks, if not m his oseedi 
uid must be for^ven. But after all oar speoulatioai 
and feeKngs upon the sutyec^, justice in making out 
her balance-sheet^ shouM allow ^puto as much for the 
jealousies of the mediocre aad the little, as for the 
eddness of the great. 1^ one is a sin of omission, 
amd ikie other of commission, but they grow out of the 
nature of Aings, and motit be endured* 

Mr. W^ter has been, say his opponents, a most 
fortimate man. No one iis diiqpfQsod to dispute this ; 
but he has had nothing in his course to elevate him 
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vrluch m^t be called accident; such accidents as 
have no relation or bearing on the character erf* the in- 
dividual benefited by those accidents, all he has ex- 
^rienced has been the legitimate consequaoce of 
capadty, attainments, and well devised plans. He 
has not been nused, as many second-rate men have 
beei^, on the billows of party strife, and carried to the 
pinnacle of power by chance ; and when down, excite 
<mly w(»der at their ever having been elevated. Mr. 
Webster has had no honor given him that he has not 
deserved — he has had no honor, that if taken away 
would diminish his reputation. Throw him high and 
diy in a storm, and he would as easily launch again, 
as the eagle could lift his wings &Hn his resting-place 
to sail in upper re^ons. 

He has flattered no set of men for their influence, 
nor trudded to any in oflice for their patnHiage. He 
has asked for notMng in the gift of government, nor 
turned his eyes for a moment on an c^ce in their 
pow^ to bestow. On his constituents alone he has 
rested for the place to stmd to use his powers ; but 
even to these constituents he has made no idle prom- 
ises. He never told them that their suggestions shoi]dd 
be lus law, and that he lived only in their graces— -the 
modem doctrine among candidates for seats in the 
national legislature ; but he has sacrificed his repose 
and his OHnforts to understand their wants and wishes, 
while reservmg his opinions to huns^. He has labored 
hard to get wlK^some laws enacted, when the dd 
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ones lx»6 heavily upon say dasB of people in tbe 
commuiy ty ; lo tbe private clainui of those north or 
south, east or west, he has been liberal, when those 
claims w«re just and well founded. His constituents 
were worthy of thor representative ; fi»r putting entire 
confidence in his wisdom, integrity and firmness, they 
giave him no hints for the government of his conduct 
in Congress; thinkmg, wisely, that he knew better 
tiiere, than they did at a distance, what course to pursue. 
It is natunl, when intellectual and moral qualities 
are given to an individual by his biographer, for us to 
inquire something about his person ; we want to know 
in what form these properties resided, for we fitncy a 
thousand connexions between mind and body — between 
essence and shape — ^which may, or may not exist. 
The person of Mr. Webster is angular and command- 
11% ; his hdght is tbonm Ae^iatfmrj ^ze, about five 
feet eleven inches. He is broad across tbe chest, and 
stoutly and firmly built ; but there is nothing of clum- 
siness either in his (ana or gait. His head is very 
large, his forehead high, with good shaped temples. 
He has a large, black, solemn looking eye, that ex- 
hibits strength and steadfastness, which sometimes 
bums, but never sparkles. His lips, when his counte- 
nance is in repose, shut close — ^Lavator's mark of firm- 
ness ; but the changes of his lips make no small part 
of the strong and varied expres^ons of his face. His 
liair is of a raven black, of great thickness, and is gen- 
erally worn rather short ; his head is as yet without a 
20 
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j^y hair. Hip eye-brows are thicjt, more ib^n ^^tm- 
VfionLy arch^d, md bushy ; whiph^ pn g slight contrac- 
tion^ ^ve his features the ^ppe^grance of s^tenu^ss. 
, ^ut itbe genei^ expressiojQ /pf bis face, ^fteir it is prop- 
,erly e?:amii^d, is rather mM m^ iwiabje tfiap other- 
wise. IJil^ ifnoyei^ents in the Senate chsmibei' iM^d 'm 
the sjUre^^ afe ^Jow an4 digi^ifiedr Hb vdupp, once 
bi^ard, is ^ways repeiobered^ hut jthere is po p#ouU^ 
sw^P^ess in it ; its ton^ $yre jrather harsb ]tha^ VfmH- 
csij I ^1 there is grea;t viHri^jy jn them ; ;sowe hsive a 
, niost s^utjipg penetration ; othpjs, of ^ spfter character, 
i^tch fbe ear suid cbar^i^ it down to the most perfect 
.attention. I]j^ yoipe has nothing of that monotony 
whicb falls upon the ear, it ipi^y be h^^d ^ dl^ 
without fatiguing th^ ai|diepce. His emph^i^ is 
.strppg, ap4 bis enunciation cje^r, ai^d so 4i§tJ4:^t that 
not f^ syllable esc?p^ <^y of bis he^refs. The com- 
pass of his yoipp is so great, that it fijls afly room, 
bpyfever }?Mrge, with pprfect ease tp himself, 

The conyersational talents of Mf- Webst^ are ad' 
mirable ; but ^hat b^ s^ys is spontf^neoi^s and extern- 
. por^, not made up )Sbr any particular ^)€ca4o9| a? ^e 
conversations of {)roiessed tall^ers and wits are, who 
cpfi^ put to nionopolize \he eloquence of the drawinj- 
roop^ Of pf the bauqn^l. Tb?re are times, how^Ycr, 
when be awakes to all the bland^hments of ^ sooial 
hour, t^d bears his part of the caen<ife. D^v/o^ withput 
a liva) ; bi)t this is iK>t often. On ^ journey, q^ iQ a 
retrofit irom business, he throws ^side sdl bis ff^ye 
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habits of thinking, aCnd mingles famifiarly mth those 
who are capable of giving or receiving any inferma- 
tlon ; and his superiority is ad fully acknowledged 
here, as in his public labors. Most distinguished 
statesmen are not fitted by education for promiscuous 
society. One of the evils attending great ihen in 
England and other aristocratic countries is, that they 
have but little acquaintance with the middling classes 
in society ; and many of them, ftom being educated 
privately, have never tried their corporeal arid mental 
strength With beings of their own age. When mind 
contends with mind, without any of the distinctions of 
society, in a ptkblic school, the powers^ bf each wte ' 
very accurately measured, and the youth' grows up 
with i proper knowledge of his own capacity. Mr. 
Webster had evferjr advantage fer this intellectual dfe- 
cipBne: Bom among the yeomanry of New Ramp^ 
shire — a shrewd, inquisitive, communicative people-^ 
he began to tdk as soon as to think. The process of 
an early education among them is catiechetical, and 
the youth is accustomed to learn, both by answering 
and putting questions among all his friends, fit>m his ' 
first opening a book. Thus educated, a statesman has' 
an acquaintance with all classes of men ; he knows the' 
views of every one on the great questions of morals, 
politics and religion, from the highest to the lowest ; * 
for these subjects are fireely discussed by all. TTiese 
early lessons of the road and the ActfrrA— of the school- 
room and the vestry^ — are neVer forgotten ; they mmgle 
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in his riper thoughts^ and often influence hb mature 
judgment. Primary instruction can never be effiu^ed ; 
it is incorporated with the growth of mind, and makes 
a psfft of our intellectual charact^. 

It often happens that mighty minds weaken their . 
energies and waste their time on subjects, perhaps 
pleasant to them, but of no great use or importance to 
mankind ; but it was not so with Mr. Webster, be has . 
turned his attention to no subject in which his fellow- 
citizens were not deeply interested. He has been in- 
dustrious at all times in what was directly useful in the 
course of his duties, or in acquiring what might assist 
him in preparing to discharge them. In communities 
so newly fcMined, and so rapidly increasing as ours, all 
things that may be, in any way, used by way of in- 
struction, guide, or example, are of great importance to 
the pec^le. The pathway of genius in a new-bom na- 
tion, is blazed from tree to tree, like tluit of the survey- 
ors of new lands ; and the boundaries he fixes, with truth 
and judgment, become permanent and sacred. What 
Bacon was to philosophy, Mr. Webster has been to 
the constitutiondi law of his country. He has set it 
up(Mi its true basis, and discovered the strength and 
beauty of the Union ; and, notwithstanding the doubts 
and fears of many, showed the fitness of the Constitu^ 
tion for the duration and prosperity of the Republic. 

A true lover of his country fifom principle, and de- 
fender o[ it fix>m duty, he has felt as much as any one 
tbQ abuse which has been heaped upon it by Euro- 
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peans, particularly by some score of travellers, wi» 
have hurried through it, and saw just enough to sub- 
stantiate the fact diat they had put a foot aa our soil, 
but knew nothing of us as a people. He has never 
railed on this subject, nor returned thw revilings ; but 
be put in a nHure effectual answer to their fidse allegpi- 
tions, by giving his own worics to the public* What 
better method could have been devised ? The great 
doctrbes he has advocated, he has seen prevailing 
among civilized man, and becoming paramount to all 
(^>position. PuMic (^inkm has struck a blow, which 
makes every govermnent in Europe tremble. In the 
confusi(» between frenzy and fear, it is to be hoped 
that they will turn their eyes to the lovely and perma- 
nent principles of constitutional law, as explained by 
our jurists and statesmen, and learn firom the western 
w(»rld the practical lessons of freedom. 

On the basis of his own merits Mr. Webster may 
rest his fame, for those merits are not accidental, or 
the growth of a few shcnt years m pditical life. No 
sudden burst of popularity has carried him upwards to 
receive the plaudits of a nation, he might have mo- 
mentarily served, and which some i^udden reverse of 
fortune might as easily destroy, and bring the fevorite 
to the level of ordinary men. He is firmly established 
in the hearts of his countrymen, and the press has 
taken his reputaticm into lasting keeping. Much has 
necessarily been given to the passing hour, which will 
never be recorded ; a great portion of his labors as an 
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adroctte wiH not be remembered, but a!Hnigbj|piftms 
of his farensic and tej^kitive eifertiotisr, fibced and set- 
tled, to estaUi^ his reptirtalion, and to pre^9ft0 it 
through all the ages of this RepuMie. There ifl yet 
dumk €bd, ^n& storied van at comsieeittted bust,' to 
cDMimeiiiOTate hi» CaleHts cff his virtues, fbthe fUSll Kre» 
in the strengthi of manhood ^andreosoft^s prime/ t9 
serve his eountry^. But he has done enough* fer faime ; 
his' repu€ad(»i »" ahvadjr written upon the page* of iSn^ 
tery. When a gratefid eountr)^ shaM erect a' tempte- 
fer her worses, he* will^ siand'a eolossai figure^ for lAfe 
pride of the nation, and t&e deli^ eff those vvhcrh^vef^ 
to contemplate' the finest eftrts of human genins. 
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